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HYDRAULIC MINING ILLUSTRATED.—IL. 


THE RESERVOIR, 


THE entire story of the life of the hy- 
draulic miner, and of his methods and 
appliances, 1s worth the most careful 
study. A photographer traveling from 
the head reservoirs under the snow 


peaks to the mine, many miles distant, 
would find scenes worthy of his camera 
in almost every rod of distance. The 
strong reservoir dams, of rock, or logs 
bolted together and clamped into the 
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THE FLUME. 


sides of the ravines, the winding ditches, the midst of a wild landscape, are all dis- 
the “drops” and “shoots,” the bridges, tinctly Californian. Even now, although 
and trestle work, and syphon pipes, in many of the most important hydraulic 
mines have stopped working, ow- 
ing to the mining debris decis- 
ions, the great reservoirs are com- 
ing into use for irrigating as Well 
as for mining purposes. 

In bringing the water from the 
high Sierras to the gravel beds 
where it is to be used, the high- 
est skill and ingenuity are re- 
quired. The method of using | 
pipes has already received. illus- 
tration in the first article in this 
series. The part played by sus- 
pension bridges remains to be 
described. , Deep, narrow gorges 
and rivers are sometimes crossed 
by costly and strong structures 
of steel wire, such as shown in the 
accompanying sketch, ilustrat- 
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borhood of the mine where the 
water is to be used, and at an 
clevation above the mines of suf- 
ficient height to furnish any 
required head or pressure. 
These reservoirs are gener- 
ally artificial basins made by 
excavating material fromwithin 
certain limits and then using it 


PLATE 


Ing one over the Calaveras River, near 
Jenny Lind. Trestle work of great 
height and considerable length has been 
introduced on many of the ditches and 
flume lines in California, but the char- 
acter of structure Is being rapidly super- 
seded by the inverted siphon system. 
Where high trestle work has been used, 
the plan for bents shown in Plate 25 
has given satisfaction. 

Gorges, creeks, and water-courses are 
often utilized as ‘“drop-offs ” in the con- 
veyance of water, by turning the flume 
or ditch stream into these natural chan- 
nels, and by draining the same at any 
desirable point lower down, thereby 
forcing it into the head of a lower ditch 
or flume at such a point. In Plate 26, 
Ais the inlet, / isthedam, and € is the 
outlet. 

The water, finding its way out of the 
reservoir, and through flumes, ditches, 
and pipes, along mountain. sides and 
cliffs, over rivers, through tunnels, 
across valleys and gorges, over trestle 
work and. suspension. bridges, finally 
reaches the distributing reservoirs, from 
which the water to be thrown into the 
diggings is drawn. 

The distributing reservoirs are gen- 
erally located at some point 1n the neigh- 


to create anembankment. The 
outlet fromthis distributing res- 
ervoir may consist of any con- 
trivance that will connect di- 
rectly with the main pipe, which 
carries the water direct to the 
mine where it is to be used. 


There may be a simple drop- 
cate arrangement, or there may 
beasiphon outlet gate. Each of 
these forms has its advantages, and 
hence we describe and ilustrate both. 

In the first method, that of a simple 
drop-gate, the gate d may be lifted or 
lowered by the lever 4. This gate will 
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admit of the water in the distributing 
reservoir being drawn.off down to point 
(, (Plate 27). 

The second method, that of the siphon 
outlet, admits of the water in the reser- 


PLATE: 26. 


voir being drawn off below point. C. 
The siphonarm «1 is lowered and lifted 
by a hand wheel /. The form of the 
siphon pipe joint (7, in Plate 28,) 1s 
shown on an enlarged scale in- Plate 
29; also the manner of connecting the 
same. 

From the distributing reservoir the 


water is conveyed 


The real hydraulic mine presents a 
wild and desolate appearance. It is, in 
effect, an open amphitheater, almost 
wholly or in part surrounded by high, 
perpendicular walls of gray, or red, or 
yellow clay, earth, rocks,and gravel. 
Trees grow on the cliff and topple 
down with it, as do bowlders, or 
masses of lava, or honey-combed 
stone .and quartz. The bottom of 
the mine ts very uneven, partly be- 
cause the “ bed-rock ” which under- 
lies the gravel, and to which the 
mine operations extend, is seldom 
level but is cither tilted, or folded 
in great folds, and partly because 
deep channels to carry off the water 
through ‘‘flumes” are cut into the bed- 
rock itself. Every one who has visited 
the mining regions of the Sierras has 
been impressed with the greatness of the 
operations involved in hydraulic work. 
The force of the stream directed against 
the cliffs seems so enormous, and its vis- 


by pipes, ditches, or 
flumes, directly to a 
box, Plate 30, called 
a bulkhead, situated 
above and close 
proximity tothe ma- 
terial or bank to be 
washed. the 
bulkhead a pipe ieads 
directly to a distrib- 
uting box located 
belowandclose tothe 
bank. This arrange- 
ment is shown in the 
accompanying ideal 
sketch of a part of an 
hydraulic mine. 


PLATE 30. 
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AN HYDRAULIC MINE. 


ible results are so appalling, that. ordi- 
nary drift mining and quartz mining 
seem insignificant 1n comparison. 
Before amore complete description of 
the mine itself, we must continue our 
account of the appliances used in obtain- 
ing the terrific force used against the 
indurated gravel. We have seen how 


the water is conveyed from the distribut- 
ing reservoir to the very edge of the 
mine, and poured intoa “ bulkhead-box.” 
This “ bulkhead,” at the top of the bank, 
from which point the water is drawn 
directly for use at the mine, is usually 
the point where the hydraulic pressure 
begins. Indeed, the water-way is often 
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an open flume to the 
opening into this bulk- 
head. Theusual meth- 
od of constructing a ' 
bulkhead is shown in 
the accompanying il- 
lustration : | 
The pipe /is made 
in twelve (12) foot 
lengths, and is joined 
stove-pipe tashion, 
having alap of 2} to. 
lengths have a greater i SSN 
lap to allow for expar- Oo SSS 
sion. When it is 
deemed necessary to Naz 
together, it is done 
with wire over lugson , 
the end of the same. 
Air valves, to prevent a vacuum in the In the first, or simple form, O is a cast- 
pipe in case of a break, are placed at iron box of sufficient strength to resist 
various points along its length. The the pressure of water under a given head; 
Al is the inlet pipe from distributing res- 
ervoir ; / are outlet pipes leading directly 
to nozzle; and the wheels are used for ~ 4 
elevating the valves. 
The second form is a Y distributing 
box for two branch pipes. 4 is the inlet 


AW 


water while flowing through the pipe 
kceps the valves closed, and in case of 
accident the valves open automatically, 
admitting air and preventing a collapse 
of the pipe. 

In Plate 32, / represents the valve, 
and «ll the lugs. | 

The distributing boxes used in the 
bottom of the mine, as previously shown, - 


pipe, 7 the outlet pipe, C the elevating 
wheel, 7) the valve box, and / the pres- 
sure guage. 

The water is now under pressure and 
on its way to the point of use. One or 
more pipes from the distributing box 
are of various forms or designs. We carry it to a * Hydraulic Chief,” from 
illustrate two kinds now in use. which theseveral hundred miners’ inches 
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of water are hurled through a nozzle 
against the face of the bank of the mine 
with great and indeed irresistible force, 
before which the earth melts rapidly 
away. In some mines five hundred feet 
of pressure is used, with a fifteen-inch 
inlet to the distributor, and with an out- 
let to the nozzle of from eight and one 
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like straws or be hurled away many feet 
distant. 

The miners prefer to chip away at the 
base cf the bank until it is ready to cave. 
When a large mass of dirt falls, they 
wash it away into the sluices, then begin 
again at the bottom, and wash down 
another slice. When the perpendicular 
cliff they are attacking is 
from eighty toa hundred and 
fifty feet in height, or even 
more, the mass of earth, rock, 


PLATE 35; 


half to nine inches. Five and one half 
to seven-inch nozzles are the ones 1n 
veneraluse. By sucha stream the softer 


bed-rock is torn up, and the whole mass_ 


whirled away down the flumes. 

The force of the stream which issues 
from a “ Little Giant” or a “ Monitor” 
is such that it would kill a man instantly 
if directedagainst him ; anda few miners 
with their hydraulic machines could hold 
a pass against anarmy. All the water 
that flows into an eight-inch pipe is 
sometimes compressed into a two-inch 
nozzle. In the larger mines the same 
proportion often holds. The stream is 
therefore solid, — so solid when it issues 
forth that it cannot be picreed. A man 
cannot thrust his hand into it, or move 
or impress the current any more than if 
it were polished steel.. A “tendertoot ” 
in Nevada County one day tried to drink 


out of the stream that issued from the. 


“little giant,” and found that he could 
not get a single drop, and that the skin 
was taken from his tace and lips, as if 
he had touched redhot iron. Speed is 
the element of power. The velocity of 
the water makes bowlders two feet in 
diameter jump twenty feet in the air 
when it hits them. Trunks of trees 
lying in the mine can be made to spin 


and gravel that sometimes 
falls is immense, and the pipe- 
men meet with frightful acct- 
dents.. Large bowlders are 
blasted or broken with sledge 
hammers, so that the. bed- 
rock flumes can carry them 
off, or are piled up on portions of the mine 
already ‘“‘stripped”’ and laid bare. A 
very few men are able to handle immense 
amounts of water. One company in 
1876 employed ten men, used two hun- 
dred miners’ inches daily, and washed 
two hundred and twenty-four thousand 
cubic feet of earth each six working 
days. 


The various hydraulic machines for 
obtaining this remarkable control of the 
stream of water, to which are attached 
the pipe and nozzle, are known among 
miners as ** Hydraulic Chiefs,” ‘ Mon- 
itors,’ “ Little Giants,” ete., and are of 
various devices. 

In the “Hydraulic Chief,” Plate. 35, 
Ais the Little Giant, C the pipe, D 
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and /: the levers for directing the stream, 
/ the nozzle. 

In the * Monitor,’ Plate 36, the Mon- 
itor, the inlet pipe, and the horizontal re- 
volving joint are shown and the connec- 
tion between the pipe and the Monitor 
In section. | 

In the globe monitor, the pipe /: re- 
volves on a horizontal plane at the globe 
joint C,and can be made to turn entirely 
around, while the pipe / can be raised 
or lowered vertically over a radius of 
forty degrees, the globe joint at C ad- 
mitting of such movement ; by the nut 


attached to the upper end of rod 7 
running through the center of the globe, 
the friction may be lessened and the 
pipe easily moved, Plate 37. 

Plate 39represents the “Little Giant ” 
discennected fromthe pipe. The neck 
A revolves on a horizontal plane at 


joint 7, and is held in place by bolt © 


which passes through the machine. 
The pipe and nozzle 1s connected with 
this machine at the point / in the man- 
ner shown. 

These machines are of cast iron; the 
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smallest size will sustain a pressure of 
fourhundred feet ortwo hundred pounds. 
Plate 38 shows pipe 1, butt A, noz- 


zle and joint connecting with 
the neck of the Little Giant. Pipe A is 
brazed to butt 7 and shoulder £. 


PLATE 39. 


The pipes with their nozzles vary in 
length and diameter, the largest size in 
use being fifteen feet long and nine 
inches in diameter at the outlet, as shown 
in the illustration of a ‘ Hydraulic 
Chief... They are used under various 
pressures ranging from one hundred 
and fifty to five hundred feet, dischar- 
cing water at velocities from seventy-five 
to one hundred and eighty feet per sec- 
ond. The largest pipe used is under a 
three hundredand seventy-five foot head, 
discharging two thousand four hundred 


——— 


miners inches, or thirty-six million cal- 
lons every twenty-four hours, 

Water in passing from the supply pipe 
through the machines receives a revolv- 
Ing motion, imparted to it. by reason of 
the angle it is forced to traverse between 
the inlet and the outlet. To overcome 
this imparted twisting motion in the 
stream, and to force it from the pipe in 
a direct or straight line, a deviceas here 
shown is placed inside the pipe, P. go. 

To assist in the breaking up of these 
mineral deposits, pipe-clays, ete., blast- 
ing tunnels are run into the face of the 
diggings for hundreds of feet, and 
branches are also run to the right and 
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the left. Large quantities of blasting 
powder are stored therein; the tunnels 
are then partially filled up with earth, 


PLATE 41. 


and the blast is fired by electricity, scat- 
tering and breaking up immense masses 
of material. Water does the rest, and 
rapidly melts away the vast. piles. 

Plate 41 shows the man- 
nerof tunnelingand blast- 
ing gravel banks, as de- 
scribed. 

Giant powder is used 
to break up the bowlders 
in the banks, so that they 


may pass through the 
sluices. Masses of pipe 


clay are still further dis- 
posed ot by boring holes 
In them with a “clay auger,” and blow- 
ing them to pieces with powder... A 
great deal of gold is unavoidably lost 
by being caught in the pipe clay, and car- 
ried off. 

The mining having been thus far ac- 
complished, the whole mass of the mate- 
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rial is carried away. and into bed-rock 
sluices, located below the natural surtace 
of bed-rock as shown in Plate 42, which 
may be described as follows : 
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A. Postsandsills. 4” x 6’ posts halved 
into sills. 

Side lining. 
end. 
D... Sides... 14° thick. 

Braces. x 4" 

/. Bottoms. 2” thick, tongued. 
There are sills every three feet. 

A sluice box 6 feet wide by 40 inches 
deep, ona 4 per cent or 5 per cent grade, 
wili run from 3,000 to 3,500 inches of 
water. A box of 4 feet by 30 inches, 
with a 4-inch grade in 16 feet, will run 
from 1,200 to 1,500 inches of water. A 
box 3 feet wide and 30° deep, on a I4 per 
cent grade, will run 1,200 inches. 

Bed-rock sluices are made of various 
widths, and in accordance with the mag- 
nitude of the claims and the amount of 
material to be used. We illustrate the 


18” x 18” x 3’ thick on 


l 
5 


manner in which the blocks are placed 


inthese sluices. In some locations round 
stones are used in place of blocks, and 
for heavy currents they are preterred. 

A; A are blocks’ 20° x 20 

are strips of wood to separate 
blocks 6’ x 14", fastened with headless 
nails. 

(, Care the inside lining planks 18° x 

The bed-rock sluice leads directly to 
the outlet, or tailing dump, or in some 
instances directly over and discharging 
into a shaft connecting with a bed-rock 
tunnel outlet. Experience has developed 
in many of these enterprises the fact 
that large bodies of blue gravel lie in the 
old channels between the rivers and 
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their rising sides, and so in order to work 
the lower and richer strata, an outlet 
must be found at some point below the 
bed-rock. This isdone by running tun- 
nels under and through the _ bed-rock, 
thereby creating a permanent outlet and 
drainage. It isoften found necessary to 
run these tunnels for long distances 
through hardrim rock and at great cost. 

The North Bloomfield tunnel in Ne- 
vada County is 7,854 feet long, and cost 
$550,000, occupying two and one-half 
years in cutting. Theupper end of this 
tunnel terminates at a point two hundred 
feet below the surface, under the gravel 
bed, with which it 1s connected bya ver- 
tical shatt, throueh which the material 
from the bed-rock flume falls. The mate- 
rial then passes through the sluice boxes 
in the tunnel to the outlet, and then on 
for several thousand feet over the creek 
bed, through under-currents and other 


gold-saving appliances to the final outlet 
or river channel below. 

In sinking on one of these mines, or 
diggings, 210 feet (from the surface to 
the bed-rock), strata of material were 
cut through, as shown in plate 44. 

The under-current used for gold-sav- 
ing, and so called in connection with hy- 
draulic mining, may be described as fol- 
lows, Plate 45: | 

The sluice A, leading from the dig- 
vings, may be of any grade, depending 
upon circumstances and the judgment 
of the miner, and varies from 13 inch to 
1 inch the foot. 

At any desirable point along the line 


of the main sluice, generally near the 


lower end, where the vertical space be- 
tween the “ dump-off”’ and the tailings is 
the greatest, there is placed in its bot-. 
tom a strainer of iron bars, called a 
‘“orizzly. In some flumes the bars of 
these grizzlies are placed cross-wise of 
the flume, instead of lengthwise. 

The “ grizzly "’ is formed of iron bars, 
placed say one inch apart, more or less, 
by which a portion, and of course the 
finer, of the moving debris is separated 
from the coarser. A portion of the 
water is also separated. 


The coarser materials, bowlders, large 
pebbles, etc., go immediately to waste 
over the grizzly. 

The eliminated material and water is 
cast upon and spread over a broad plat- 
form, with a width of 2, 3, 4, or 5 times 
the width of the sluice boxes, and as long 
as circumstances will admit. 

This platform has a grade or inclina- 
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tion greater than that of 
the main sluice and is 
covered with frames of 
riffes. These rifles are 
made in frames, or sec- 
tions, for the. conven- 
icnce of cleaning up the 
under-currents, when 
desirable. ‘Thus, a por- 
tion of the debris, and 
presumably the gold 
that has escaped lodg- 
ment or amalgamation, 
together with a portion 
of the water, is spread 
over a large area, the 
depth of the water 
vreatly decreased as 
compared with its depth 
in the flume, its velocity 
is supposed to be sen- 
sibly checked; particles 
of goldthat were kept in 
motion by the depth of 
the water and debris in the main flume 
are brought to rest, the heavier grade 
allowing the lighter matters to pass to 
waste, while the heavier gold and amal- 
vam, are held by the riffle bars. 

The rifles are simply narrow wooden 
rails, covered with strap iron laid length- 
wise of the under-current, with spaces of 
one or two inches between them. 
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Sometimes when the fall will admit, a 
second under-current is placed below 
the first one, as shown in Plate 45, 
with a second and finer “grizzly” at VL, 
the waste material passing off, and the 
sand, with any free gold or amalgam 
that may have escaped the upper under- 
current, passing into the box below, 
which contains riffles, across the bot- 
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tom, where it is caught and retained. 
Under-currents are extensively used in 
working tailings. 

Formerly, hydraulic claims at night 
were lit up by pitch knots burned in 
iron frames or cages, placed at various 
points in the diggings. At the present 
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time, self-generating gas lamps of large 
dimensions, with reflectors and other 
appliances for throwing a brilliant and 
steady light against the bank, are used 
by water power. The most: improved 
lamp in use, when placed at a distance 
of 200 feet from the banks, will light 
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them 250 feet in length, and 150 feet 
high, if required, at an expense not 
exceeding five cents per hour for each 
lamp. | 

Electric and calcium lights have been 
tested insome localities, and it is thought 
they may supersede all others. 


Derricks are frequently used in con- 
nection with hydraulic mining, for mov- 
ing Jarge bowlders and stones that can- 


not be otherwise handled. The. plate 
shows one used in hydraulic claims for 
handling large bowlders. 
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Ais the Hurdy Gurdy Water Wheel. 

fis the Water Pipe. 

(is the Drum. 

PD) is the Rope. 

/: is the Valve. 

The above wheel, called a ‘“ Hurdy 
Gurdy,” is a California invention of 
which there are several kinds in use. 
One of the most improved and effective 
in its workings is shown in the follow- 
ing plate. It represents the Gorman 
hydraulic derrick that is in use by sev- 
eral of the large hydraulic mining com- 
panies. This derrick is mounted upon 
a clobe C, out of which projects a pipe / 
which furnishes the power to wheel the 
mast <4. Drum / and wheel /, being 


supported upon globe C, revolve with it. 
works under a head of 
water passing into pipe G through the 


This. derrick 


elobe C out of pipe_/ against wheel /. 
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I have now described the principal 
operations in the hydraulic mine, and 
the machinery used there. The next 
article of this series will explain how 
eravel is elevated so as to work mines 
that have no natural dump, also the ac- 
tion of ¢ravel pumps, the operations of 
“cleaning up, together with notes on 
different kinds of gold. 

AT. Scott. 
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The California Palestine. 13 


CALIFORNIA PALESTINE: 


ENTERING THRE FOOT HILLS. 


CALIFORNIA, except for its great cen- 
tral plain of the Sacramento, San Joa- 
quin, and its narrow valleys descending 
to the bays and ocean, is a land of hills 
and mountain ranges. It is aland where 
men and women can camp outdoors nine 
months in the year with comfort and 
safety. It isa land, too, where the hills, 
barren, waste, shrub-clad, and wild as 
they are, hold unmeasured possibilities 
of vine and tree. The hill region of 
California is the Palestine of the conti- 
nent. 

These hills are worth the study of all 
Americans. For here, not in isolation 
but in a thousand small colonies, in set- 
tlements devoted to horticulture, to 
diversified agriculture, to bee culture, 
to olive orchards and orange groves, 
these uplands, mesas, rolling hills, and 
broad leagues of champaign country, will 


at last become subdued. Never to tame- 
ness, any more than the hills of sunny 
France, but not less beautiful and even 
more varied. 

Studies of the hills, the arable levels, 
the long approaches to the greater and 


wider heights, then, this article shall 
contain. And first, some statistics, as 


light and few as possible. 

Of the fifty-two counties in California 
not one is without hills or mountains 
within its boundaries. Even Sutter, in 
the heart of the great valley, far from 
its boundaries, has its great Buttes. 
The other valley counties, such as Mer- 
ced, extend into the foothills, and some 
co far into the wilder Sierras. 

San Francisco, situated at the gateway 
of the great central valleys, is within a 
few hours’ journey of the hills. The 
very ridge of the peninsula of sand on 
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A BIT OF SUISUN. CREEK, 


which it is built, hardens and rises into 
the fine Twin Peaks west of the head of 
Market Street, and extends far south 
in the foothills and redwood-covered 
heights of San Mateo and Santa Cruz. 
Across the bay, east, the hills seem to 
shut in a narrow plain of farm land, and 
Monte Diablo and Mission Peak are 
within a day's excursion, The same 
range sweeps around by San José and 
the head of the v alley, and rises to Mt. 
Hamilton. Crossing the bay to any 
point, or skirting its shore, or sailing 
whither one will, north or south, or far 


inland among the sloughs, the domi- 
nance of some great mountain range and 
the constant nearness of lesser and beau- 
tiful foothills impresses aman. It isa 
land of broken outlines, a land of great 
earth masses only a little subdued to 
human use, a land of height, and vast- 
ness, and strenesth. And, although it 1s 
certainly not a land of many harbors, 
yet, so fertile are its sea-coasts, that 
wherever a house can nestle or an 
orchard be planted in all the thousand 
miles or more of the California shore, 
there will men come and make their 
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homes. - Rockbound it is for miles, but 
desolate it will not be. The ridges of 
the mountains, clad with grass and trees, 
thrust themselves down to the very 
waves, and are already fit for plow and 
spade. 

“Tt isastrange land,” saidan English 
tourist to me once. Do you know, 
people have lied to me. I thought there 
were plains, like Australia, you know, 
with mountains of course, away off after 
a week's journey. But here I’ve. been 
trips all about, and as far as I can see, 
the hills are pretty nearly everywhere. 
It ’s a wonderfully interesting country, 
but then it’s not what I expected to 
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gardener. Some of the finest of these 
are in San Mateo on the San José road ; 
but Sunol, the Livermore foothills, and 
the Napa, Sonoma, and Solano borders 
of the valley show the same fine charm 
of natural copses and oak masses. It is 
rare to find a farm in the coast or Sierra 
counties of California that has not some 
commanding site on which to build, — 
some hill, or ridge, or “ head of a gulch,” 
or some bluff edge overlooking a lower 
level. The opportunities for “‘command- 
ing sites’ about every valley and on 
every river, impress the traveler forcibly. 
It is easy to see that when the Califor- 
nia foothills are fully settled, they will 
retain much of their present wild charm 


‘A-MESA IN 


Whoever wants to arrive at a pri- 
mary conception of California, will 
please remember that although it con- 
tains fifty-two counties, covers an area 
of .158,360 square miles, stretches 
through nine and a half degrees of lati- 
tude, it is only in the central valley that 
one can be more than a few miles from 
the hills; even inthe great valley, which 
at its widest part is sixty miles across, 
the land is far trom having a monoto- 
nous level. ‘The charm of Cahfornia and 
the secret -of its climate and productions 
may be found in a study of its broken 
and diversified hill surfaces. 

Where the foothills break into. the 
valleys, natural groves of oaks are found, 
parklike as if planted by a landscape 


SUMMER. 
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in ravines and rocks, while they add the 
effect of cultivated fields, vineyards, and 
homesteads. And the slow, costly sub- 
duing of these hillsides is really the 
problem before Cahfornia- The level 
principalities will divide and subdivide ; 
but only the full conquest of the whole 
beautiful and wonderfully rich “ hill- 
country of the State can make possible 
the horticultural development which 
Calitornians predict. The best wines, 
the olive oil, and the finer fruits, must 
come from the foothills. 

Hlustrations of the way in which the 
hill lite colors everything in California 
are Impossible to escape, so thick they 
lie on every- hand. Every wagon sold in 
San Irancisco has brakes calculated for 
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TWILIGIIT AT. BELLOTA, 
use in thehills. Prudent travelers have 
them even on light buggies. 

Much that ts called valley is honestly 
mesa, or a border of foothills. You are 
asked by a friend in San Mateo, or San- 
ta Clara, or Alameda, to visit his valley 
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vineyard. You find it perhaps nearly 
level, and yet on hill soil, not sediment 
“bottom, the wheat lands lying a hun- 
dred feet lower, and the bay as much 
lower again. Its few feet of clevation 
bring it into the hill clmate, and out of 
the frost. 

The long winding Californian valleys, 
like the five beautiful ones that center 
at San Francisco Bay, or like those that 
reach the Pacific at San Buenaventura, 
or San Luis Obispo, or the Salinas, have 
wooded spurs of the hills that extend 
farintothem. Some of them run out 
into the bay or ocean, and then there its 
a bold, wooded promontory, perhaps 
nameless till some lover of such a sight 
takes possession and plants his home in 
the redwoods or pines. Sucha promon- 
tory, famous in early days of San Fran- 
cisco, is occupied by the suburb of Sausa- 
lito. It is one of the mountain ridges, de- 
scending southward from Tamalpais,and 
jutting into the bay; it is one of the 
coast defenses of the range, and it is not 
far across its blooming gardens to the 
breakers of the Pacific. 

If a person who wished to study Cal- 
ifornia either for pleasure, health, or in- 
vestment would buy a span of horses 
and a buggy, and starting in April, after 
the winter rains, travel over the State, 


SAND DUNES OF 


THE. COAST RANGE, 
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he would be safe to make a success of 
the affair. Whether north or south, 
winding along the Sonoma streams, or 
through the Montezuma hills, or by Sara- 
toga, or Capay, every variety of soil, cli- 
mate, and resource would sooner or later 
come under his observation. He would 
find such differences of dialect and habit, 
slowly developing among the dwellers 
in the vast mountain world of the Pacific 
Slope, as writers about the Alleghany 
mountaineers describe. He would find 
isolated communities, in regions as yet 
pierced by no railroad, living the primi- 
tive life of forty years ago. He would 
find great wastes untilled, great forests 
unhewn, but everywhere, on every hill- 
side, the signs of change and growth. 
Hlere, men have perhaps begun an or- 
chard, burning away the brush, or tearing 
it up with ox teams and chains, and roll- 
ing the rocks into the roadside. 
they split the light volcanic stone into 
yellow slabs for their cabin ; and yonder, 
on avaster scale, the whole hill-slope for 
a mile or more, but last year a brown 
and dry mesa, dotted with scrub oaks, is 
fast changing to one sweep of young 
vineyard, whose owner ts living ina tent 
on the hill. 

The oak lands of which capitalists talk 
are chiefly tan-bark forests, as the live 
oak and white oak of California have 
fortunately little commercial value, ex- 
cept for firewood. Even for this other 
woods often pay better, so that the nota- 
ble oaks, so stately, and so much a part 
of the California landscape, are likely to 
remain for many years. Especially about 
the heads of the valleys they congregate 
in armies. I remember Capay, when I 
first rode its length and climbed its 
bordering hills. It had oaks that were 
fairly gigantic, some in the bottoms, 
others far up the mesas near the Rum- 


sey place at the head of the valley, where 


the last of the Capay Indians dwelt be- 

side the cool waters of Cache Creek. I 

have seen magnificent parks of enor- 

mous white oaks in almost every county 
VoL. XITI.—2. 
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of the State, and growing from the heart 
of the upper San Joaquin to high valleys 
and rocky mountain ridges, and from 
San Diego's sunny slopes to the extreme 
northern point of the Sacramento, but 
my impression of the upper Capay oaks 
is that they were especially fine. 

Still, ‘the oak is everywhere in the 


FROM WILDERNESS TO VINE. 


foothills; and likewise the wild grape 
vine, and the laurel, and scarlet-stemmed 
madrono, and the elderberry, but of a 
size very much larger than in the Atlan- 
tic States. I have seen them with trunks 
of six and even nine inches in diameter. 

A very pretty village in eastern San 
Joaquin, on the Calaveras River and in 
the foothill land, is named by the musical 
name of Bellota (the acorn), and it is a 
typical foothill town; a land of farms, 
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A-MESA IN SUMMER. 


and homes, and yet of rolling surface 
and picturesque variety. The oak for- 
est of old extended for miles along the 
river, towards Jenny Lind, a Calaveras 
mountain town, and down the river 
towards Lodi and Woodbridge. But it 
has now been cleared off, acre by acre, 
and turned into grain fields, pastures, 
and orchards, with occasional masses of 
ancient oaks, to keep the name Bellota. 

The spurs of red foothill land extend 
far into the valley. Some of the roads 
cross the hills, and some wind through 
the valley by the river, but all are beau- 
tiful lanes with their wild roses and 
other vines, and their great trees, not 
only oaks but sycamores and willows 
and valley trees, just mingled with a 
few conifers from the higher hills. 
Krom the bridges across the river the 
hills rising on the east, the valley fall- 
ing away to the west, the fish-ponds and 
water reservoirs, the old houses of the 
ancient village, all join to make a scene 
of quict and settled prosperity. The 
low, rounded hills, wave-worn once, are 
covered each spring with close turf of 
short, sweet grass, and starred with 
countless hosts of yellow violets, pink 


dodecatheons, white and blue nemoph- 
ilas, clear yellow buttercups, and at rare 
intervals, a cluster of collinsias. In the 
ravines one finds blue brodizas, a few 
fritillarias, very large trilliums, and 
ferns galore. 

Here and there the people have opened 
quarries of yellow or gray stone, and use 
it for walls and chimneys. _ It lies ready 
to their hand for building, not only here, 
along the Calaveras, but in the foothill 


~regions of the whole State. 


The traveler in California’s Palestine. 
crosses from one river-land to another, 
across stony and yet fertile hills, or 
skirts rock walls and barren cliffs. To 
him the whole region he traverses is a 
succession of closely connected oases, 
quite unlike the aspects of any other part 
of the United States. A uniformity of 
color, according to the season, the land- 
scape has, but otherwise each hour's ride 
changes the whole scene. For instance, 
I once rode from “ Bellota on the Cal- 
averas”’ to Lockford, the old Poland 
House, Comanche, and Lancha Plana, 
on the Mokelumne, and each mile of the 
journey was a surprise. The. foothills, 
for the most part treeless at first, showed 
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occasional “mottes,” or “round tops,”’ 
timbered heavily with oaks. ‘ Fleecy 
flocks:and gentle shepherds abounded, 
—not the classic kind, with sweet dis- 
positions, and elegant crooks and lyrical 
voices, but brawny Mexicans with hang- 
dog looks and oaken walking. sticks. 
The view constantly before one while 
riding over these hills is that of the full 
sweep of the Coast Range, from Monte 
Diablo northward, and the full extent of 
the Sierra, white and high, and seem- 
ingly sheer as a wall, halfway up the sky. 


White mist often fills the cup of the val- 


ley, but seldom reaches the foothills, and 
out of it rise. single peaks and dim 
ranges, wooded like the heart of the 
Blue Ridge, yet because of the fertility 
of the soilandthe warmth of the climate, 
rapidly yielding to the ax and plow. It 
was in January that I rode across these 
warmer foothills of eastern San Joaquin 
and western Calaveras, and yet, since the 
rains had come early, the grass was a 
toot high by the waysides. 

The ranches along the Mokelumne 
were among the first settled in the State. 
While as yet the great sand plains were 
considered worthless desert, unfit for 
other than a scanty pasturage in rainy 
winters, and while the richest and black- 
est soils of the San Joaquin bottoms were 
called “wild goose pasture,” the lands 
along the Mokelumne were claimed, re- 
claimed, pre-empted, squatted on, fought 
over, and farmed. to the top of their 
capacity. The county map of 1858, com- 
pared with that of 1888, shows as remark- 
able and complete changes of ownership 
and obliteration of old division lines, or 
creation of new ones, as it 1s possible to 
conceive. A county map, like a ledger, 
may often be the skeleton of a novel, 
such revelations of the rise and fall of 
families it contains. 

Almost imperceptibly, the first ranges 
of foothills rise into higher ones, still 
woven through and through by roadways 
unfenced often for miles, still netted 
together by silver streams, still overlook- 
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ing the world below, still gentle with fer- 
tile territory, and subdued to human 
uses. Sign after sign of the mining 
region of the placer camps, and of ‘49, 
appears as one rides farther into the hills, 
up most gentle ascents, and winding past 
islanded mountains, about whose bases 
rivers carve channels and oaks cling to 


STE RRA FOOT HILLS, 


outcroppings of quartz. This is early Cal- 
ifornia. Youride fora mile past piles of 
bowlders throwntogether by the miners 
in their eager toil; cattle climb overthem, 
vines entangle them, the plow stops at 
their bases, and trees root slowly there. 
Once there were four or five hundred men 
camped here, but now it is only Smith's 
pasture land. but the rains wash down 


the soil, the river floods carry it over the 


banks, — little by little each trace of the 
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placer miner’s work disappears. Some 
day antiquarians will dispute over the 
remains of ditch and mine, as Scotch 
antiquarians do over the famous Catrail 
or Fosse of the Galwegians’”’ ; the farm- 
ers foothills, the miner’s foothills, the 
sheep-herder’s foothills, will lose their 
present lines of demarcation, for really 
they form but one hill-region, from the 
lower champaigns to the greater slopes, 
vaster than Lebanon’s, that fill the 
whole eastern horizon as one rides along 
the Mokelumne. 


cafion crosses, and over them rise black 
buttes, and walls of dark and shining 
rock in battlements. Farto the east are 
mountains, three distinct ranges, cloudy 
with broken forests, and above them all, 
white against the sky, rose-purple at sun- 
rise and darkened at sunset, rises the 
enormous wall of the Mariposa Sierra, 
far more distant from the foothills here 
than are the more northern Sierras. 
The region for miles east of the foot- 
hill border, where hill touches plain, is 
almost unfenced. Country byways cross 


A WHITE OAK, 


I remember well the foothills of Mer- 
ced, for instance, —foothills that fairly 
begin some seven or eight miles east of 
the railroad town of Merced, though 
some of them are much nearer. They 
lie in broad cattle and sheep ranges, and 


fit for little else but pasture for years to 


come, but always a paradise of flowers in 
March and April, when rivulets flow 
down almost every ravine. 

The Merced hills are long, sea-like 
waves of land, green to the summit in 
spring with grasses, and bright with 
bloom. Through them many a deeper 


it, cattle paths and sheep trails, and a 
few wagon tracks, for one can drive for 
miles across the great champaign coun- 
try, so gentle are the slopes. It 1s 
crossed, too, by broad county roads, in 
winding distances,—this one goes to 
Milton, that to Hornitos, yonder one to 
Snelling, and before one knows it one is 
in Mariposa County. Even the rustics 
one encounters do not pretend to know 
where the lines are; the vaquero gallop- 
ing along the ridge, silhouetted against 
the sky, pastures his herds on the bor- 
ders of both counties; the sheep find 
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equally ten- 
der herbage 


east and west 
of the imagin- 
ary line; the 
birds fly over, 


rels mound 
the turf im- 
partially. 

It is along 
the  border- 
lands, then, 


that we have 
to 


YUBA. 


ALONG THE 


chosen 
wander. And of this de- 
batable region let us choose, 
for the purposes of this ar- 
ticle, a point south and east 
of Plainsburg, a most deso- 
late and lonely valley. vil- 
lage, rendered artistic by 
reason of some grand oaks, 


and the squir- 
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unhewn stone, slowly falling; cliffs of 
cyclopean masonry; great and wind- 
blown oaks; broad slopes, dotted with 
sheep, and perhaps in some hollow ra- 
vine a red coyote sneaking up after a 
silly lamb, while the Portuguese herder 
is asleep in the sun on a distant hill. 
Miles and miles of rolling hill pastures. 
Only a few fences,—all barbed wire, 
however, —and often, if one leaves the 
beaten road, these fences compel return. 
But the great ranches are in the main 
easy to explore. . There are ways across 
that can be found, through deserted 
camps and gateways put down on no 


> 


but otherwise exceedincly gaa 

tiresome. East of Plains- ie 
burg, then, where a county 


road enters the hills, is a 
stream flowing briskly at 
this.. season. And here- 
abouts, years ago, a stone 
house, of antique appear- 
ance, stands near the divid- 
ing lineof Merced and Mar- 
iposa. From here for miles 
one might follow the border- 
lands northward. Plenty of 
things here that needs must 
tempt an amateur photog- 
rapher ; bits of sheep-herd- 
ers’ cabins; chimneys of 


CROSSING THE FEATHER RIVER. 
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IN THE REDWOODS, 


map. Indeed, one can circulate through 

the land much as the birds do, or the 

small gray owls, or the gopher snakes. 
Some of these days all the lovely 
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winding roads, newly made each year, 
will be fenced up and walled in, and one 
can no more cut across lots to wherever 
one wishes to go, steering course by 
butte and sierra. Then it will pay more 
taxes, as 1s supposed to be the duty of 
land, but it will not be half so interest- 
ing as now, nor half so beautiful in 
spring. 

Yet men may always have warm and 
sheltered gardens, and often find springs 
to irrigate them, breaking from the 


rocks. Here one may grow most mar- 
velous roses: Doubtless there were 


rosarians among the princes of the Or1- 
ent, while Pantabiblion was still in its 
prime; but none of them ever had a 
more pertect rose climate than the Cal- 
ifornia foothills offer. In many parts 
of the State roses even run wild, and 
bloom indifferently at any and all sea- 
sons, without culture. Today, in many 
a mountain pass, on many a Sierra hill- 
side where deserted and ruined miners’ 
cabins rot slowly away and the fallen 
leaves blow through the shattered roofs, 
there are perfect thickets of such roses, 
— pink, crimson, purple, white, cream- 
tinted, lemon-hued, deep gold, — roses 
that were planted years ago by hardy 
prospectors who fill nameless graves, 
by little children, the pets of the camp, 
by women who had brought carefully- 
tended rose-slips across the plains,— 
which have grown contentedly and pros- 
perously ever since, perfectly at home, 
filling the lonely woods with fragrance 
and the waste places with delight. 

The teas and hybrid perpetuals are 
best suited to California, as to southern 
I-rance. Lists of varieties vary so greatly 
in different localities that all one can say 
is, that the sorts cultivated in England, 
France, Italy, and the South, thrive be- 
yond measure, and may be found in one 
garden or another, chiefly in the coast 
counties. ItisSan Diego, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, 
Sonoma, Alameda, Marin, Butte, the val- 
leys of the Coast Range and the foothills 
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TREE-CLAD KNOLL. 


of the Sierras, that are most famous 
among the homes of rosarians. The belt 
of territory best adapted to the produc- 
tion of the choicest fruit is identical with 
the region where roses most luxuriate, 
not only in the foothills, but everywhere. 

The writer well remembers a garden 
ina broad valley near the mountains, in 
a notable fruit region thirty miles from 
San Francisco, where large, bright roses, 
returned to an uncultivated state, attest 


CACHE CREER, 
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as well the ntness of soil and climate. 

In this garden the cloth-of-gold rose 

was a trim and dignified shrub, kept 

well within bounds for years. Buta 
new garden was laid out, a new house 
built, and the old garden was left to 
its own wayward will. Then the cloth- 
of-zold rose took heart of fate and 
showed what fancies it had cherished 
in secret these many years, while 
seemingly submissive to pruning- 
shears and spade. It grew as never 
before, sent forth one sturdy shoot 
twenty feet in a summer, and thus 
bridged space to an adjacent apple tree, 
and before winter came huge yellow 
roses bloomed among the apple leaves. 

A few years later the tree was starred 

through with great, heavy roses, so 

choice that when some San Diego 

rosarian reported a rose of fifteen 

inches in circumference, the cloth-of- 
cold in the apple tree furnished one that 
was atrifle over eighteen inches. Knife 
never touched it, nor was the ground 
stirred beneath; it simply grew, as if it 
were in a wilderness, and created for 
itself at last a palace of far-reaching 
bloom. 

But the finest rose-vine the writer ever 
saw was by the borders of a mountain 
river in northern California. It was a 
La Marque, white and clustered, planted 
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by some pioneer whose cabin was crumb- 
ling to dust, whose fences were buried 
in blackberry vines. It sprang from 
the rich moist soil, climbed into a wild 
cherry-tree, bloomed along its summit, 
crossed to the lower branches of an Ore- 
gon maple, and crept higher and higher, 
until blossoming clusters were gleam- 
ing in the midst of maple leaves forty 
feet from the ground. Not far off was 
a ruined sawmill, over whose broken 
wheel the water ran in sunlit sparkles. 
Against a piece of stone wall the torrent 


SACRAMENTO RIVER, 


THE 


had broken in time of flood, and under- 
mined all except a square of moss-grown 
surface, over which a wild white morn- 
ing glory trailed. The hillside, in some 
wild winter cloud-burst, had hurled an 
avalanche half across the narrow strip 
of lowland, obliterating the outbuild- 
ings, and reaching within ten feet of 
the unconscious rose and vine. but it 
remained untouched, and today, as for 
years past, it blooms in that lovely, lone 
spot, the queen of California roses run 
wild. 

The superb single trees that one finds 
in the California hills are worth study. 
I remember one in the country of Trin- 
ity, in the extreme northern part of the 
Coast Range, within fifty miles of the 
Siskiyou mountains, and fifty miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. Here is almost an 
unexplored region. | Botanists and geol- 
ogists sometimes enter it by the narrow 
horseback-trail but no wagon road crosses 
the country east and west. The popu- 
lation is chiefly in several fertile valleys 
near the heart of the county, but the 
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southern and western third of the dis- 
trict isa wilderness. Once, while riding 
over a mountain trail twenty miles west 
of Douglas City, I found so many cattle 
trails that the proper choice was difficult 
to determine. While in this quandary 
a lean, long-haired old man, bearing a 
Kentucky rifle, came in sight, of whom, 
having made formal inquiry, the follow- 
ing notable reply was received : 

* Jest yeride up on that crum'lin’ slate 
ridge, an’ keep on till ye see the crook- 
edest tree that ever growed. Then ye 
take the right-hand trail.” 

Half a mile farther up the “ crooked- 
est tree’ appeared. There was.a seamed 
and broken rock looming up like the pet- 
rified prow of some Great Eastern, while 
against the gray wall appeared the flat- 
tened, twisted, interwoven net-work of a 
scarlet tree-trunk, crowned far above the 
rock by massive leaves of intense green. 
It was a madrono, a beautiful tree with 
scarlet bark, glossy leaves, and red ber- 
ries, indigenous to the Pacific Coast. A 
small tree growing at the base of the 
rock had evidently followed an open crev- 
ice, and almost filled it with branches, 
until when it reached the top it gained 
strength to force off the shell of rock. 
In dozens of places the branches, cross- 
ing at all manner of angles, had grown 
quite together. Low at the base rich 
fresh tree-sprouts appeared, and the na- 
kedness of the long, stilted espalier tree 
was soon to be nidden. Ordinarily the 
madronio is not over eighteen inches in 
diameter, but this tree, had it been able 
to grow naturally in a single trunk, 
would have been twice that size. 

In the mountainous portion of San 
Luis Obispo County, nearly at the head 
of a narrow little valley, seldom visited 
except by stock herders, a tall and sym- 
metrical white oak stands, the largest in 
the entire region. It is chiefly remark- 
able for its shape, being a compact and 
beautiful oval, some three times higher 
than it isthick. Most of the white oaks 
of that region are broad, low-spreading 
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trees, except when they stand closely, 
and then they lack side branches. 

This one stands all alone, and fairly 
towers above the other trees of every 
description. About it sweeps a broad, 
open space of rolling plain, grassy and 
Hower-clad, and it stands upon a little 
knoll. The trunk is an arrowy column 
without ridge, knot, scar, furrow, or 
blemish of any sort; the branches rise 
like the curves of an antique’ vase. 
“Neither withered leaf nor broken limb 
appears ; 1t is in the prime of a superb 
existence. The writer estimated the 
height at seventy-five feet, and the girth 
of the trunk two feet above the ground 
at thirty feet. The distance to the lower 
branches was about twenty-five feet. 

In the heart of the redwood-covered 
coast land of ravines and crags, far up 
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the picturesque Noyo and Navarro riv- 
ers, in Mendocino County, are many 
giant trees, almost as worthy of fame as 
their taller but less beautiful cousins, the 
trees’ of Calaveras. There used 
to stand, on the Navarro head-waters, a 
stately redwood, eighteen feet in diam- 
eter, fully one hundred and twenty-five 
feet in height, around whose base and 
crowing from the same roots forty or 
fifty lesser trees, any one of them larger 
than the average pine of the New Eng- 
land woods, grew ina rank luxuriance. 
Sprouts afew inches in thickness and 
ten or fifteen feet in height surrounded 
the whole clump, which thus presented 
the appearance of a vast pyramid of 
green, equal in arboraceous interest to 
the best banyan of the Indian forests or 
the stoutest baobab of Africa. 
C. Hf. Shinn. 


SURRE 


NDER. 


No more against inexorable Fate 
Strive we in vain; the very stars and sun 
Are linked against us, and the moments run 
In deepening chasms ‘twixt us grown separate. 
Not heaven's own breath could now reanimate 
Our poor starved hopes, that slowly, one by one, 


Succumbed and were extinct. 


The tale is done; 


Love at our darkened thresholds knocked too late. 


But yet for us the morning wind shall blow 
More sweetly henceforth; to our tranquil eyes 
Songs, and half-opened buds, shall hourly take 
A new, pathetic meaning ; we grown wise 

In sorrow’s tender subtleties, shall go 
All our years softly, for the old sake’s sake. 


M. C. Gillington. 
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A bO0ZEN cowboys belonging to.one of 
the Arkansaw River ranges lay around 
the blazing campfire basking in its 
warmth ; for though Southern Colorado 
often keeps up its boast of Italian skies 
and semi-tropical sunshine far into Octo- 
ber, the nights of December out on the 
plains are cold enough to satisfy a Cana- 
dian. Some of the men were smoking 
and playing cards, some idly chewing 
the cud as they gazed into the depths of 
the glowing coals with a look as placid 
and contemplative as that of the cows 
they watched by day. The firelight, 
shining warm and red upon them, seemed 
to take pleasure in’ emphasizing the 
harshness of their faces. 

Juan Gomez, short and swarthy, had 
possessed no beauty even before the 
bridge of his nose was broken ina Mex- 
ican bullfight. The ruddy glare showed 
a hard mouth, with evil lines about it, 
and two small, cruel, snakelike eyes. 
The deep scar that stretched from tem- 
ple to chin on the face of one Jack from 
Montana was plainly revealed: nobody 
had ever asked any questions about that 
scar, nobody was likely to do such a 
thing, although a stranger looking at it 
for the first time could not help wonder- 
ing at the vigor and ferocity of the blow 
that had left so fearful a.mark. The 
stiff red locks of Horace Greeley were 
kindled into a glow that was wholly 
unnecessary, and his features shone 
with startling brilliancy. Horace was 
not even a distant connection of the 
great journalist; his surname was. un- 
known. When he drifted into the cat- 
tle country he stated that he had come 
from the thriving and upright town 
of Greeley, and the wit of the camp, 
who deemed himself a fellow of infi- 
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nite jest and most excellent fancy, had 
straightway christened him, findingfresh 
mirth in the name every time he saw its 
bearer lying drunk under some wagon, 
for the cornerstones of Greeley, be it 
known, were laid in cold water; and 
those who delight to look upon the red- 
ness of wine, those who contemplate any 
spirituous liquor when it workceth itself 
aright, spread not their tents in Greeley. 
Dave Milton’s sandy hair and honest 
blue eyes were in the shade, for his head 
rested on his arm, but one could catch 
a glimpse of a strong, homely face, on 
which was a mingled expression of kind- 
ly good nature and hopeless sadness. 
There lay Long Rupe absorbing 
warmth into his great extent of limb, 
chilled by a hard day’s ride from Pueblo, 
and close beside him, perhaps as much 
for protection as in friendship, curled the 
two infants of the outfit, Dandy Jim and 
Pius Atneas, boys of.seventeen and eigh- 
teen who had run away from home, and 
come west to grow up with the country. 
They were the sons of a wealthy New 
England manufacturer.. One day, when 
the restraints of school life had been 
more irksome than usual to their proud 
souls, they threw off the yoke of the 
oppressor, and took the next through 
train to Denver. Arrived there, James, 
the younger and more enterprising, had 
bought a horse whose cabalistic brand- 
ings had pleased him mightily. “BX B” 
was on the left shoulder, “ee” onthe right 
side, “JR” onthejaw, onahip,andthe 
boy noted with glee there was space for 
further decoration. Then seeking out a 
far-famed saddlery warehouse, the youth 
had lavished much of his father’s sub- 
stance on a superb saddle and_ bridle 
quaintly wrought, the hand-made bits 
and spurs whereof were inlaid with sil- 
ver, a rawhide riata and quirt, magnifi- 
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cent chapparejos, and a hat whose brim 
reached far out into the landscape. 
Unfortunately young James did not stay 
long enough in Denver to notice that 
the true cowboy does not mingle the 
varb of the plains with the attire fur- 
nished by a city tailor of high renown ; 
so, when leaving his brother at a hotel, 
he went down towards the Arkansas 
River as far as possible by rail, and then 
mounting. his much-branded charger, 
rode blithely into a cattleman’s camp, 
he presented aunique appearance. The 
fringed leggings did not conceal panta- 
loons of finest broadcloth and fashiona- 
ble make, the loose jacket of the cowboy 
fell back to reveal shirt and collar of 
dazzling whiteness, with silken tie and 
diamond studs, and when on alighting 
he took off his gloves, flicked the dust 
from his boots with an embroidered 
handkerchief, called for a glass of lem- 
onade and asked somebody to take his 
horse to the stable, the assembled crowd 
knew not what to think of the appart- 
tion. They studied it for afew minutes 
in awed silence, which the boy broke by 
calmly announcing that he had run away 
from school, and wanted to learn how to 
be a stockman with fifteen or twenty 
thousand head of cattle. Horace Gree- 
ley lay down on the ground, and hoped 
to die if it wasn't a cheeky galoot, Jack 
from Montana said the kid had gall, 
Long Rupe declared he would speak to 
the firm, and have him made a member 
of the cattle-growers’ association at once, 
even -Juan Gomez relaxed usual 
saturnine expression, and grinned. It 
ended in the boy's being put to work 
under the name of Dandy Jim; he was 
soon joined by his brother, who came in 
amore modest guise. Edward had been 
a scholarly youth before the Western 
fever attacked him, and in the first few 
months of his life as a cowboy might 
often have been seen poring by the light 
of a camp-fire over his Latin books. 

‘“ Read us some of those yer yarns you 
take sucha shine to,” Long Rupe would 
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say, and the boy would translate in his 
best Latin School manner choice pas- 
sages from the Mantuan bard. 

The story of the siege of Troy pleased 
them mightily, the device of the wooden . 
horse was declared to be a shrewd 
scheme, although the lying Sinon’s life 
would not have been worth a nickel if 
they had met him anywhere on the plains 
the next day. Pyrrhus slaying Priam’s 
son before the father’s eyes and then 
killing the old king at the altar was char- 
acterized as a low down onery cur, even 
before he carried off the hapless Andro- 
mache as his slave, —when that act was 
made known Dave Milton arose and sol- 
emnly cursed the degenerate son of 
Achilles with a breadth of anathema 
that included him and his, horn and hide, 
hoof and tallow, to remote generations. 
/Eneas’s rescue of his tender child and 
aged sire from the blazing city was made 
more real and lifelike by Long Rupe’s 
tossing Horace Greeley on his shoulders 
and taking Dandy Jim by the hand, 
while Montana Jack with a foolish sim- 
per on his face and a buffalo robe imped- 
ing his manly limbs followed as Creusa. 

The old stories gave the camp much 
pleasure, and the boy, who lay flat on his 
stomach before the fire waving his heels 
in the air as he doled out the tales, they 
named with one accord Pius Atneas. 
For weeks after their arrival the two 
boys were the butt of the camp; it 
seemed as though the men would never 
tire of laughing at their elegant peculi- 
arities in regard to food and cleanliness, 
or of playing rude jokes upon them, but 
Milton and Long Rupe had been bul- 
warks of defense, and in time the sturdy 
cood nature of the boys won the respect 
or toleration of all. 

One by one that night the loungers 
around the fire withdrew to their watches 
among the cattle or to their rude beds in 
shanty and wagon, until Rupe and Mil- 
ton were left alone. 

‘Dave,’ said Rupe, suddenly address- 
ing his companion, but turning his face 
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away from him, “I've got something to 
tell you; I’ve heerd tell of Aer.” 

“Vou have!” said Milton. sharply, 
“and where is she now ?”’ 

“She 'sin Las Vegas a-paintin’ of the 
town a ficry red; [ had it today froma 
man in Pueblo that seen her there last 
weck. 

“Ts—is /e with her yet ?”’ 

“No: they parted before they left 
Butte, but it’s first one and then another. 
She keeps the child with her now.” 

“The child? . What child?” 

“Why, hern,—hern and yourn, Dolly.” 

Milton sprang up with a wild cry. 

“You re dreamin, ‘Rupe, it.’s a ‘hie, 
Dolly ’s dead; she died three years ago.”’ 

“Not a bit; that woman told you so 
jest for a blind. She's hid her most of 
the time ina convent, but she has took 
her out now, and keeps her with her 
right along.” | 

Milton’s powerful body shook with 
emotion; he wrung his hands like a 
woman and groaned, ‘“O God, my little 
cirl alive and with that she-devil! I'd 
rather, [’d a million times rather she 
was dead. But she sha’n't have her; I 
swear she sha’n't. Rupe,I can't believe 
it; she writ that the little one died of 
scarlet fever, and she wanted money for 
the funeral. [sent it and enough fora 
handsome stone. I said not to spare 
expense, and to have the grave all sot 
with violets and them daisies that Dolly 
was so fond of. Iwas inthe mines then; 
it just plumb broke me up to think I'd 
never have her cuddling in my arms 
again and calling me her sweet old paw. 
[ hain't seena good day sence. Sie went 
wrong after that.” The unhappy man 
buried his face in his hands. 

“There, there, don't take on so,” said 
Long Rupe, pityingly. “ You can't help 
things bein’ as they are, but think as 
how the child 1s alive.” 

Milton choked back his tears. ‘ Yes, 
[ll eit Dolly. I'll go there tomorrow. 
She’s mine, and she sha'n’t be left to 
grow up what her mother ts.”’ 
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Long Rupe puffed away at his pipe, 
while he mentally reviewed the situation. 

“No, he said, after some minutes, 
“that ain't a good scheme; she’ll eet 
onto your racket the minute you strike 
the town, and she’d hide Dolly so you'd 
neverfind her,and besides—”’ he stopped 
in some embarrassment. 

“ Besides what ?”’ asked Milton, with- 
out looking at him. 

“Well, it ain't goin’ to do no good for 
you and her to meet again in this world ; 
maybe things will be smoothed out up 
there,” jerking his thumb reverently in 
the direction of Aldebaran and Capella, 
which were shining brightly down upon 
the camp from the bluest of winter skies. 
“There's likely to be hard words between 
you two, and women of her brand are 
oncertain in their tempers; they are of 
most any brand, but hern in particular- 
I ain't a family man, as you know, but 
I ‘ve studied their ways along of those of 
rattlesnakes, kyotes, and sech_ birds of 
prey, and I've seen ‘em fly out most 
onexpected. It ain't the lovin’ husband 
and meek, and him that is a good pro- 
vider and willin’ to buy a new gown and 
fixin's every few months that theyll 
stick to; they ‘re that changeful that 
sure things makes ’em tired; it’s some- 
thin’ else, somethin’ they hain’t got, 
that: they re wantin’ all ‘the time. 
mind what the kid read out of that book 
of hisn: ‘Woman is ever a fickle and 
changeable thing’; he didn’t give the 
circumstances, but I don’t need to know 
‘em.- The man what writ that book is 
dead, nigh two thousand years ago, the 
boy said, and he did n't live round here 
nohow, but way off somewhere near Cze- 
sar and Pontius Pilate and them folks, 
but his words are true, and they fit this 
time and place like as they were made 
purpose for ‘em. Your woman left you 
for another man, and you and she don’t 
wander side by side no more on the same 
range; but that don’t count. Onstata 
dance in Dodge there was a woman who 
had run away from her home and chil- 
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dern, and was a-livin’ with another man ; 
her real husband happened to be passin’ 
by the place, and he stopped for a min- 
ute at the door jest to look on, like any- 
body might, he didn’t know she was 
there, and before a fellow could wink she 
up and whipped out an ugly little dagger 
from her hair, or sleeve, or some place 
where they carry ‘em; you never know 
where, and there he was stabbed dead. 
When they asked her what she done it 
for, she cried like anything, and ‘lowed 
it was ‘cause the sight of him brought 
back old times, and she could n’t stand 
it nohow ; that ’s the way they are. Now, 
Ill go to Las Vegas, she’s never seen 
me to make any note of me, but I've 
got her markin’s plain; she won't be on 
the watchout. I’ll snatch the little one 
and run her out of town with no trouble 
at all, see ?”’ 

Milton nodded his head approvingly. 
“There's sense in what you say, Rupe. 
I don’t want to see that woman's face 
no more, though once I thought the sun 
never shone ona prettierone. I'll take 
it kind if you'll go after Dolly. Oh, 
Lord, to think she’s alive, when I’ve 
thought her dead all this time! I’ve 
¢ot something to live for now ; 1t makes 
a new man of 

He stretched out his long arms, as if 
to gather into their embrace the little 
child that used to nestle there; a smile 
lighted up his thin, sad face, bringing 
back something of its lost youth. 

“Ves, I’ll go, Dave, glad of a little 
holiday. Have youthought what you'll 
do with her when you get her?” | 

Milton had thought. Past, present, 
and future had flashed before his mind 
in the brief space of time since he had 
learned his daughter still lived; he 
looked squarely at his friend for almost 
the first time since they had begun talk- 
ing. 

“T’ve been all over it, Rupe. She is 
coing to have a fair show; I've money 
enough. I will send her East, and put 
her in some school where her mother 
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can't find her, or maybe I'll leave her in 
a family where the women folks would 
care for her like she was their own, and 
would bring her up quiet and ladylike. 
She was a gentle, loving little thing 
when I seen her last, with the prettiest 
ways that ever was, something like a 
soft white kitten, and something like a 
young bird that has n't learnt to fly ; she 
can’t be much changed now.” 

“TI make no manner of doubt she’s 
the same yet,’ said Rupe, whose heart 
was strangely softened as he stole a 
glance at the father’s eager face. 

“First of all, though, I’m going to 
keep her here with me a while, maybea 
few weeks, if the weather is good. I 
want to have her to look at; it’s like 
getting her back from the grave.” 

“So: it is, assented: Kupe, “and 


had n’t you better give it out, accidental 


like, that you expect your daughter to 
stay with you a few days on her way to 
enter Vassar College or some such, then 
the outfit won't be so paralyzed when I 
loom up with her under my arm.”’ 

l-urther arrangements for the trip to 
Las Vegas were made; then the two 
men wrapped themselves in their blan- 
kets, and arranging their saddles for 
pillows lay down to sleep. 

The astonishment among the cowboys 
was great when Milton announced that 
his little daughter was coming to make 
him a short visit. Montana Jack wished 
to know why the crowd had not heard 
of her before; Horace Greeley said he 
was willing to show the young lady any 
delicate attentions in his power ; the two 
boys were secretly pleased to think they 
should see a little girl once more ; their 
life on the plains for three months had 
conquered much of their boyish scorn 
for the sex, Juan Gomez alone displayed 
no pleasure at the thought of the coming 
guest, but was heard to mutter a remark 
to the effect that he took no stock in 
Dave Milton’s having a daughter all of 
a sudden, and he saw no sense in his 
bringing such troublesome cattle around 
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on the range, even if he had a whole 
herd of them. 

Milton, fairly radiating happiness, pro- 
-ceéded to clean house in one wagon and 
a tent, which he had appropriated to his 
daughter's use; the wagon was washed 
inside and out to the last spoke, cooking 
utensils scoured for the first time in 
months, holes in the canvas. were 
patched, and skins of coyote, calf, and 
bear carpeted the floor of tent and wag- 
on, and hung as tapestry against the 
sides to keep out the cold. When all 
the elaborate preparations werecomplete 
the men declared that both places were 
fit for a princess. | 

The day on which Rupe was expected 
to return witnessed many careful prepar- 
ations in the way of toilets. Beards were 
trimmed androughheads of hair combed; 
some even went so far as to inquire 
about a bar of soap that had once been 
jointly owned by the men. Dandy Jim 
spent half an hour wondering if the occa- 
sion did not justify a return to the shirt 
of civilization, but fearing to bring on 
himself the old ridicule, he compromised 
by putting ona necktie and greasing his 
boots. His brother searched the pages 
of Virgil for some parallel to this recov- 
ery of along lost child. He could find 
nothing more like it than the visit of 
the Trojan band with the young Ascani- 
us to Andromache, but her tears as she 
beheld the boy so like her own dead 
child, he reflected, would only dampen 
Dave's joy;it was a bad omen, he had 
better say nothing about it. [He wished 
it was summer, then he could go out in 
a triumphal procession before the little 
virl as she came in, and throw down 
blossoms for her to ride over, while he 
would sing, Give me lilies brought in 
heaping handfuls, let me scatter here 
dark purple flowers,” but now there was 
not even a sunflower to be had, cactus 
and golden rod and soapweed had _ per- 
ished long ago. 

To him revolving such things in his 
mind comes a swift sound of galloping 
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feet, he tears out of the tent and be- 
holds Long Rupe on a horse covered 
with foam. The man’s brown face is 
triumphant, his eyes sparkle as he points 
to a child's figure which he holds in his 
arms,—a_ little child) wrapped in a 
woman's riding skirt and with her head 
hidden against his shoulder. He gives 
a wild yell that brings everybody quickly 
to the scene: the men move away to 
right and to left as Dave Milton’ rushes 
forward, and snatches his child from 
Rupe's careful hold ; but the mad kisses 
and hot tears frighten her. She utters 
a taint, timid cry, and turns to Rupe for 
protection. The father releases her 
gently from his embrace, and puts her 
on the ground. The long black § gar- 


-ment falls down, and she 1s revealed to 


the enraptured view of those men so 
long separated from home. ties, —a 
small girl of seven or eight, with a pale, 
pretty face, big brown eyes, and a heavy 
mass of tangled curls. She looks her 
father over from head to foot with great 
deliberation, and finally says : 

“T’spect you're one of my paws. I’ve 
had a good many: sometimes I forget. 
Have I ever seen you before?” 

A flush of shame reddens Milton’s 
face. Hefeels the eyes of the men bent 
upon him. 7 

“Yes, Dolly, I’m your own paw,” he 
answers, then takes her by the hand 
and leads her to his tent, while the men 
follow with their gaze the slim little fig- » 
ure, and note the blue dress covered 
with a white apron, the scarlet stockings, 
and the jaunty cap perched on the bright 
curls. 

“One of her paws,” 
Gomez with an ugly smile. 
how Dave likes —”’ 

“You are not called on to wonder 
anything about it,” interrupts Rupe 
striding up before him, and squaring 
out for a fight. ‘Them that wants to 
know the facts had better try asking 
Dave himself. They ‘ll have to pay dear 
for anything they say behind his back if 
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I’m around to hear it. You see,” he 
added, turning to the crowd, ‘“ Dave 
heard as the kid died some three years 
avo, and to him it’s like seeing her walk 
out from under her monument, as he 
says. He ‘lows to send her East aftera 
little.” 

A respectful murmur of sympathy 
ran through the group. The Mexican 
walked away cursing under his breath. 
lor the next few days the live-stock on 
the range was somewhat neglected. The 
men lingered around the few tents and 
shanties that made up the camp to catch 
a glimpse of a small person in a blue 
dress and red stockings. The child was 
shy at first, and rarely went anywhere 
without her father, to whose hand she 
clung tightly; but gradually the two 
boys worked their way into her confi- 
dence, Jim by performing startling feats 
of horsemanship on a fiery, untamed 
mustang, —feats which left her cheek 
colorless, and made her little heart stand 
still with fright, but she was a true 
woman in embryo and already loved mas- 
culine courage boldness: then 
Aeneas, renewing his youth, discoursed 
to her of Cinderellaand Jack the Giant- 
Killerand the Three Bears, and she took 
him into favor. The scar on the face of 
Jack from Montana and his general lack 
of comeliness she came to overlook in 
time, in consideration of a long string of 
rattlesnakes’ rattles which she had dis- 
covered one day hanging to the canvas 
door of her wagon. Horace Greeley cut 
out the bottom of the best and largest 
bread pan, spent hours in rubbing it 
bright, scratched a Remember Me on 
it, and presented it to Miss Dolly for a 
mirror. It was a masterstroke of pol- 

Her father was delighted at the friend - 
ly way in which she received the over- 
tures of the camp. It was no merit of 
the men’s that they found the little one 
sweet amd lovable, but it was royal con- 
descension in her tolook on them at all. 
As for himself, he seemed to spend half 
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his time in a dream of bliss, and the 
other half in mortal terror lest he should 
wake and find it nothing but a dream. 
She rode over the range with him by 
day when it was not too cold, and at night 
visited the camp-fire, curling up close to 
his side while the men played cards or 
told marvelous tales of their prowess. 
When the long-lashed lids began to close 
over the dark eyes and the yellow head 
nodded and then dropped against Dave’s 
arm, the story-teller’s voice would sink 
low, and the poker players almost stop 
their game to see the child go to sleep, 
just as easy and natural and contented, 
they said,as any baby in a velvet cradle. 


[]. 


OneE day Dandy Jim woke to the dis- 
covery that Christmas was drawing near, 
he took his brother behind a wagon and 
broke the intelligence to him; if both 
youngsters had not felt it beneath the 
dignity of cowboys in good and regular 
standing to be homesick, they would 
have owned to each other that they 
longed for the delights of the holidays, 
that they yearned to behold a bright ar- 
ray of gifts on the breakfast table and 
to hear the merry greetings of the day. 
Jim tried to subdue the quivering of his 
chin, and rubbed his eyes with the leather 
sleeve of his jacket ; he was not thinking 
of crying but the Colorado sun was so 
bright, perfectly glaring. Steady sun- 
shine for weeks and weeks might bea 
good thing, but for his part he would be 
clad of some variety in the weather,— 
a little fog, a drizzle of snow, a dash of 
east wind. Aéneas was more of a philos- 
opher than his brother, he reminded 
him that Christmas lasted only a little 
while anyhow, and afterwards school 
always began again and then things 
seemed worse than ever; he would like 
to see the folks at home, of course, 
and probably they would have given him 
a bicycle this year, but what was a bicy- 
cle in comparison witha horse that stood 
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on his hind legs one minute and on his 
fore legs the next, and made a steep tri- 
angle of his backbone, all the time look- 
ing as innocent asa new-born calf? And 
the wild dash across the broad plains, 
and the lasso-hurling over the horns of 
unsuspecting cows, and the spring and 
fall round-ups,— oh, they were better off 
where they were. 

“And Jim,” he continued, ‘let 's 
imagine that we are exiled now from 
burning Troy, tossed about by many mis- 
fortunes both on sea and land, though I 
don't know where the sea is, then by and 
by when we own a whole range and have 
begun a brand ourselves, we'll go back 
just for a visit, each riding a bucking 
bronco and with a lasso hanging in an 
informal way from our saddle-bows, we ‘11 
be tog¢ed up regardless. How the crowd 
will stare as we dash down Common- 
wealth Avenue, with the sunlight glint- 
ing on our spurs and on the silver braid 
of our hats, and bringing out the color 
of our chappies! I say, Hector laden 
with the spoils of the Greeks won't be 
a patch on us. Cheer up, Jim, that’s a 
day to look forward to!” 

Jim’s face brightened alittle. ‘That's 
so, we'll be a sight to behold, especially 
when I throw ina few Mexican riding 
tricks; still that time isa year or two 
off and Christmas is right here, it won't 
count anything with the outfit, I bet 
half of them never heard of the day,— I 
don't mean anything against them, of 
course,” he added apologetically. 

His brother looked off toward the long 
line of mountains which reared their 
white heads against the western sky, he 
pointed toward the great barrier with an 
imposing gesture. ‘‘ Christmas in sight 
of those miles and miles of Rockies is a 
new experience for us ; there's a crowd 
of boys back at home that would give a 
¢ood deal for it. Look, far as you can 
see north and south those peaks. bald 
and otherwise rise up before you, and 
the foothills make a pretty show all cov- 
ered with purple haze.” 
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Jim disdained to glance in the direc- 
tion of the foothills. ‘ Oh, they ‘re well 
enough, but purple haze is unsatisfying ; 
the backbone of the continent its no tri- 
fle, but for Christmas I want something 
I can get hold of. Where's the turkey 
and pudding, and candy, and nuts, and 
everything; where are the presents, and 
the dancing, and music, where —”’ asob 
choked his speech. 

“ Now, Jim, don’t be a girl baby,” said 
his brother brusquely, though he looked 
somewhat downcast and melancholy 
himself. ‘They never broke their 
hearts because they could not see Pri- 
am’s palace, withits gilded columns and 
rich hangings; they just tried to make 
a new Troy as quick as they could ; and 
when they stopped at Actium incident- 
ally, while they were waiting for the 
train, so to speak, what did they do?” 

Young James tossed his head impa- 
tiently. ‘Oh, they set up their national 
eames, greased themselves, and had 
wrestling-matches, but what has all that 
got todo with us here? I want some- 
thing now.” 

“Jim, said his brother .solemnly, 
“what good is it to have had the wisdom 
of the ages garnered up for you and 
passed round at intervals by me if none 
of it sticks to you?) Who's hindering 
you from celebrating the day here? 
Jupiter, I have an idea! The boy 
Ascanius was always with them, and 
haven't we got the girl Dolly?” 

He waved his whip joyously in the air 
and began to dance. 

“What's the matter with you, any- 
how?” plaintively inquired Jim. ‘You 
leave me way behind. [don’t see what 
you ‘re driving at.”’ 

“Well, Jim, once you learned that it 
is more blessed to give than receive. I 
know you never took any stock in the 
statement, but let us try it on Dolly; 
here she is thrown by the decrees of 
fate upon a cattle range, no other little 
cirl, no woman within miles, a sweet, 
cunning blossom, with brown eyes and 
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golden hair, and dimples such as you see 
in chromos, and —”’ 

“You used to hate girls.” 

do now, fairly loathe them, but this 
one is so small she doesn't count. She 
has had Christmases all her life; she 
knows what they are, and it will be 
harder for her to lose one than for a 
creat, long-legged animal like you. Now 
let’s do things for her, and get upa time 
that shall be something. Here come the 
men from the watch. ‘I'll break it to 
them first.” 

The idea met the general approval at 
once, and within a few hours the camp, 
almost to a man, was ina state of fever- 
ish enthusiasm. Dave's Dolly, they 
declared, should not miss what belonged 
to the day. A meeting was called to 
inquire ‘into the nature of Christmas 
observances in civilized Jands, and to 
decide how far they might be carried out 
on the banks of the Arkansas. Milton 
was not present ; the men had waited 
that night until the child had fallen 
asleep in her father’s arms, as usual, and 
he had taken her away. It was a grave 
and formal gathering. Horace Greeley 
presided with considerable dignity and 
state. 

“The thing for us todo,” began Mon- 
tana Jack, ‘is to find out how they cel- 
ebrate this occasion in the halls of the 
rich and proud. I had forgotten it was 
any great of a day for kids, but now that 
my attention is called to it, I kin remem- 
ber hearin’ some talk about it bein’ Santa 
Claus’s birthday.” 

“Think yer givin’ us news, Jack, don't 
yer? Bet the drinks there ain't one in 
the crowd that did n’t know that,” mur- 
mured a voice proceeding from a man 
who sat cross-legged by the fire, carving 
with infinite labora doll from a piece ot 
wood, 

“You hold your breath while I have 
the floor, or I’ll sling a blazing knot at 
you,’ promptly returned Jack. ‘ This 
Santy was a furrin potentate or some- 
thing of that sort, which had a large fam- 
YORE. 3: 
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ily, children and grandchildren ; he nev- 
er went back on any of ‘em, treated ’em 
all alike, and.they never forgot it ; they 
kep’ his birthday long after the old man 
had gone over the range; bymby the 
neighbors took it up, and they kep’ it 
agoin’ too, and so it went on, till not 
only the kids in hisown po-tentality, but 
all around there, they caught on to it, 
and now it ’s the regerlar thing when the 
time comes round to give presents right 
and left, same astheold man did, and to 
wish him well wherever he may be.”’ 

All but one or two of the men nodded 
their heads in acquiescence, and contin- 
ued to smoke tranquilly. 

“That ’s the size of it, only I had for- 
gotten just how the account ran,” said 
Long Rupe. ‘ Anything further about 
it in your book, Pius Atneas? That old 
Prime you tell about was a good deal of 
afather. It must have cost him some- 
thing to set his young people up for the 
day.”’ 

“ No mention is made of Christmas in 
my Virgil; I do not think Priam had 
heard of it,’’ said the boy demurely. 

“Likely not, likely not. Troy was 
sorter off the road. Well, we are a-wan- 
derin’ from the pint. You say Santy 
likes to have presents flyin’ round ; what 
else chirks him up and makes him feel 
pleasant ?”’ 

The men looked from one to another 
in painful hesitation. They seemed to 
be at a loss. 

“Five years ago I struck Trinidad the 
night before Christmas,” began Mon- 
tana Jack, retrospectively. ‘It was a 
pretty lively crowd. We rode through 
the town and shot out the lights.; there 
was some kind of a performance goin’ on 
in a Greaser church; they had a young 
hemlock decked out with candles and 
popcorn ; and there was a wax image of 
a girl holdin’ a doll. Well, sir, when I 
took my horses’ reins in my teeth and 
blazed away with both shootin’ irons, you 
should have seen the folks light out! 
I snuffed every blowed candle clean.” 
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Gomez, lying in the shadow, ground 
out a curse from between his teeth. 

“What’s that, you Mexican, hey? 
Mad ’cause I broke up a show one of 
your petticoated priests had got up? I’m 
liberal in my religious views. I never 
shot the bald-headed old woman himself. 
Tell us what the tree all trimmed up so 
was for.’ 

Gomez raised himself on his arm and 
glared malignantly at the speaker. 

“The bed to you will make hisselt in 
hell for your sacrilege, and it eez not | 
who will speak of holy things to hereti- 
cos.” 


He crossed himself piously and lay 


down again. 

The chairman, scenting possible blood- 
shed, rapped on a log of wood for order, 
and Rupe, likewise intent on peace, ad- 
dressed himself to the boys: “ You 
youngsters fresh from home, give us 
some idees on the subject.” 

Dandy Jim started to his feet, left his 
place of modest retirement, and put him- 
self in a conspicucus position before the 
fire. 

“T’m the man that can give you all 
the information you want. You have 
struck the source of knowledge this 
time. First the tree, —that isto put the 
presents on, and for a gaudy spectacle 
besides; we have it gay with silver stars 
and gilt things; then they hang up their 
stockings, the children do, the night 
before,and Santa Claus, driving a superb 
team of reindeer, comes down the chim- 
ney and fills them with whatever a fellow 
wants most. Once when I was a little 
shaver I found a turning-lathe and a 
Shetland pony in mine.” 

“Tn your stockin’, did you say 

“That ‘s what I said,’ young 
James with equanmnity. 

‘“ How did youaccount for there being 
room there for such cumbersome ob- 
jects ?” asked the chairman. 


“T didnt account tor it: didn't have 


to. I just took the things, then I went 
through Ed's stockings ; he was asleep.”’ 
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The camp smiled tenderly upon the 
boy; they saw in him the germs of 


future greatness, and they were fast 
learning to forget his New England 
birth in consideration of his sterling 
qualities of pluck, endurance, and a | fer- 
tile imagination. 

“Then Dolly must hang up them little 
red stockin’s of hern to be filled,” said 
Rupe. 

In course,” chimed in adozen voices. 

“Mr. Chairman, I don't tie to this yarn 
about Santy Claus, I don't,” said a lank, 
sallow, one-eyed man from Missouri, in 
slow, hesitating tones. He had hitherto 
been silent, but now felt impelled to give 
utterance to the cankering doubts within 
him. ‘I hey went to school more than 
some of you-uns; the old man sent me 
fur three winters before I was fourteen; 
bein’ as I was sickly from the measles 
and no account on the farm, and I hev 
had it from-good authority that Santy 
is mytherkle.”’ 

All eyes were turned upon the speaker ; 
a sullen, wrathful murmur was heard por- 
tending danger. He shrank before the 
combined gaze ; his solitary pale blue orb 
fell to the ground, and he nervously 
shifted his quid of tobacco from one hol- 
low cheek to the other. The chairman 
plainly felt that the duty of investigating 
devolved upon him. Gingerly, as one 
handling dynamite, he litted up the 
unknown word. ‘ Myth-er-kle?) You, 
a person of eddication, you give it out 
cold that this portentate which we have 
been a-discussing is mytherkle ? 

The answer came somewhat faintly, 
as the man darted an uneasy isa 
around, “I do.”’ 

A gloomy silence fell on the company, 
the faces of the men ¢vrew stern and for- 
bidding ; they had worn such looks when 
they sentenceda cattle-thief to be hung. 
The man from Missouri read their coun- 
tenances like an open book, much better 
indeed ; he edged away from the fire as 
though the blaze was growing too hot 
for him, and cautiously felt for his pis- 
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tol; to his horror it was not in its accus- 
tomed_ place, and he remembered that 
he had carelessly left it in the mess- 
wagon. Montana Jack arose in all the 
majesty of his splendid six feet of nerve 


~and muscle; he pushed the boy James 
out of his path, and towered severe and 


awful above the recumbent Missourian. 

“T have told this crowd who Santy 
Claus is, I have said he was a ¢reat and 
“ood man, second to none, I have ‘lowed 
as he was a public benefactor, and now 
vou have the cheek to slander him and 
call him vile, indecent names behind his 
back, and him dead, too, and not here to 
show up for himself. If you don't eat 
them words lek you-out of your 
boots. You hear we?” 

The trembling Missourian arose; his 
knees knocked together, his teeth chat- 
tered, he had barely strength to speak. 

-*T— ] reckon I hev made a mistake. 
| read about so many famyous men when 
| was at school that at. times I get ‘em 
m-mixed. Napoleon Bonyparte and San- 
ty Claus I allers did confound together, 
but it comes back to me now plain as 
day that it was Napoleon as was myth- 
erkle.”’ 

Tue camp breathed freer, the camp 
smiled, harmony was restored. 

that this unpleasantness is 
straightened out satisfactory, Dandy Jim, 
you may go on,” said the chairman. 

“ There isn’t much more, —a tree full 
of presents, stockings full likewise, a gor- 
ecous feast, anda good time all round, — 
that’s Christmas.” 

Horace ran his fingers through his 
slowing locks, and from beneath his 
bushy eyebrows he darted searching 
elances upon one and another, like some 
veneral weighing the qualities of his 
officers before dispatching them upon 
special service. ‘ You, Towhead,” he 
began, addressing a blonde Norwegian, 
‘T appint you to ride to the mountains 
and pluck a tree, and mind you make < 
cood selection ; better take a couple of 
men along of you. Rupe, you sail into 
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Pueblo and pick out dolls, and kites, and 
tops, and four-bladed jackknives, and all 
such girls’ gimcracks, and some candles 
and decorations for the tree; Jack, you 
eo too and bring in enough turkey and 
canned plum-puddin’ to reach round. I'll 
so out shooting myself, and lay a few 
jack-rabbits low. If anybody thinks of 
anything else, out with it.” 

To the surprise of all Juan Gomez of- 
fered to go to the city to help buy pres- 
No one could object, although 
neither Rupe nor Jack was anxious for 
his company. Then the meeting ad- 
journed, 


Tie delight. of the child when she 
knew that the day was to be made a hol- 
iday for her was intense. She sang 
blithely to herself from morning till night, 
and went dancing about from one tent to 
another, telling every man she met that 
she was to have a Christmas; she was 
even seen to throw her arms around the 
neck of a spotted heifer of gentle birth 
and breeding, a pet of the boys, and 
pour the glad tidings into its capacious 
ears. But the next day when the sev- 
eral deputations were to set out from 
the camp, the weather suddenly changed: 
and snow began to fall, at first in a few 
scattering: feathers, which the wind 
whirled about 1n light clouds, then the 
flakes came faster and faster and the 
snowstorm was a blizzard. The weather- 
prophet, when consulted, gave no hope 
of any alteration for the better, and the 


-men were reluctantly forced to give up 


their proposed trips in order to look after 
the welfare of the cattle, which if the 
storm continued were likely to wander 
away and perish. Night shut down upon 
the plains and still the snow fell; on the 
second day the ground was covered to 
the depth of a foot and a half, and the 
cold was intense. 

“T have told Dolly she must put off 
Christmas till New Year's,” said Milton 
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that morning, “‘ And then she shall have 
a royal celebration. I explained as how 
the snow was too deep for us to go to 
the city, and the stock might stray over 
the river and git froze; her heart is that 
soft it aches for the beasts; she wants 
me to look after the bossy-calves partic- 
ular.” | 

“Does she seem to take the disap- 
pintment well,” inquired Montana Jack 
with interest. 

‘“ Like a little man,” said the father 
proudly. ‘She bore up like a hero: it 
will be all the same to her. I reckon 
get her something extra for waiting so 
patient and lamblike, but somehow I 
don’t know what to pick out besides 
dolls. Living away from children so 
long I hain't kep’ track of what they put 
their hearts onto. Jim, what is ’specially 
good for girls?” 

Dandy Jim put his head on one side 
and meditated.’ By chance his eyes fell 
on his own hands, once carefully kept, 
but now rough and brown, —on the 
nails that were brightly polished and 
daintily trimmed in other days, but which 
now resembled sections of a bullock’s 
hoot. Hesmiled re-assuringly upon Mil- 
ton. 

“Set your mind at rest, pard. It’s 
lucky I’m here to help you out. Once 
I was held up to the gaze of/all as the 
glass of fashion and the mould of form. 
As such the ladies smiled on me, and 
I was naturally thrown a good deal into 
their society. This is how I came to 
know so much of their manners and 
customs. Now for a young person like 
your charming daughter I can think of 
no gift more suitable than a manicure 
set ';— he darted a savage glance at his 
brother who was about to interrupt him, 
— “the toilet table of a lady is incom- 
plete without this elegant accessory.” 

Milton looked doubtfully from one boy 
to the other, Long Rupe turned his 
gaze toward the Spanish Peaks, Jack 
busied himself cutting off a chew of 


tobacco. Nobody wished to show his 
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ignorance: it was left to Horace Gree- 
ley to speak. : | 

“Manicures? What is such? The 
name sounds familiar, but I don’t get 
my bearin’s on it right away... I s’pose 
I used ’em common when I was a child, 
but I must have called ‘em something 
else.’ 

“QO,” said the boy carelessly, ‘they ‘re 
things to keep your nails nice. All the 
crowned heads have them. The girls in 
my set wouldn’t live aday without them. 
They spend hours making their fingers 
look pretty.” 

For several minutes nobody spoke. 
The idea seemed to require time to pen- 
etrate. At length Jack said thought- 
fully, as one groping his way in the 
dark, “What is the opinion of this 
crowd? I’m free toconfess I should n't 
set any great store by such a gift.” 

“No more would IJ, and I reckon it 
ain't wholesome for so small a girl to 
begin that way. They take to it later 
nateral enough,” commented Rupe. 

“Them’s my sentiments. What com- 
fort, I’d like to know, could the child 
have with her mud pies when she’s got 
to come in and spend the rest of her 
time on her finger nails? Why, it’s jest 
doin’ and ondoin’.. I never heard Dandy 
Jim show so little sense,” said Horace 
Greeley, frowning darkly on the boy, 
who, feeling himself in a minority, si- 
dled away. | 

‘“Maybe the best way will be to let 
the folksin the toyshop settle it. They'd 
be posted. It’s what I ‘ll do, and now 
I’l] start out on my rounds. This is the 
coldest weather I’ve known in Colorado 
these three years. Where's the Mexi- 
can? He is to go along with me.” 

But Juan Gomez did not appear either 
then or at any other time during the day. 
No one had seen him leave the camp, 
but he was gone. » His absence would 
have excited surprise if another discov- 
ery had not absorbed the attention of 
everybody. Long Rupe going. past 
Dolly's tent heard the sound of weeping. 
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Fearing that she had hurt herself in 
some way, he went in and discovered her 
lying prone on a black bearskin, her 
body shaken with sobs, even to the lit- 
tle scarlet legs which quivered with emo- 
tion. 7 

‘Got frightened at something, Dolly ?” 
he asked, when he had picked her up 
and found her bones whole. 

No—o,” she murmured, shrinking 
away from his consoling arms, and hid- 
ing her wet face in the bearskin. 

‘What is it then,dear? You'd ought 

to tell me; mebbe I could straighten it 
out.” 
Reaching forth her hand, and hiding 
it in his by way of preface, the little man 
and hero sobbed out her woe. “My 
Christmas is took away, and I can't have 
it until New Year's, and Santa Claus 
will forget all about me. He does n't 
¢o around twice, but d-don’t tell paw; I 
don't care —much. 

Rupe patted her head reassuringly. 
“Old Santy ain't no such manas to for- 
get you, Dolly. He ain't that kind; 
he'll turn upall right. I’ve known him 
to be a month belated, but he got there 
just the same.” 

Her tears dried at once; she smiled 
brightly on Rupe, and condescended to 
get up from the floor, and perch on his 
knee for a little while. When he left 
her she was quite consoled, but he feared 
a relapse. 

“Boys,” he said to his companions, 
“it’s no use to think of putting off the 
show ; the little one has been breaking 
her heart over it all by herself. We'd 
better get up something; any sort of a 
tree with a few presents hung on it at 
the appinted time would be more than 
the wealth of Injy lateron. Children is 
made that way.” 

So it? came to pass that on the night 
betore Christmas a_ brown, leafless 
young cottonwood occupied the middle 
of the largest tent; bunches of sage- 
brush were tied on in profusion. They 
represented, according to Horace Gree- 


ley, roses and pinks and chameleons and 
all choice greenhouse herbs. Stars and 
moons cut from tinfoil which wrapped 
their tobacco had been hung by the men 
from almost every twig. A wooden doll, 
masculine, dressed in a cowboy’s suit of 
buckskin, smiled down from the top of 
the tree; the eyes were rather small, 
and the mouth was too irregular for 
classic beauty, but the man who had 
carved it was of more importance just 
then than a presidential candidate. It 
was thought that his road to the child’s 
heart had been made broad and easy. 
She must succumb before that master- 
piece. Willow whistles, horsehair rings, 
and jumping-jacks were bestowed lavy- 
ishly, and when the knots of resinous 
wood placed at judicious intervals behind 
the tree had been lighted, the tintoil 
planets gave forth their reflected glow, 
and the whole presented a unique and 
pleasing appearance. Everything being 
ready the boys went to escort Dolly to 
the festive scene, — her tent was empty. 

“She’s in the wagon asleep. Dolly! 
Dolly!” cried Jim, but no laughing face 
thrust itself out from the canvas. He 
climbed into the wagon and found that 
empty also. 

cuess her father has put her some- 
where else; we'd better ask him,” said 
/Eeneas. 

Milton was trightened but he tried to 
conceal his fear. ‘* Dolly not there? Of 
course she is. I lett her not half an 
hour ago, and told her we'd come for 
her soon. She's a-hiding from you; 
she’s full of larks.”’ 

He ran to the tent, he looked in the 
wagon, then called her name. wildly. 
The men joined the search ; they peered 
into all the shanties and the mess-wagon, 
they looked among the horses as though 
she might be curled up on the back of 
one of those ungentle beasts. Every 
spot in the camp where the child could 
have been concealed was examined, but 
not the shghtest trace of her was found. 
Milton turned furiously upon his friends. 
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“You ‘re playing a trick on me, some of 
you; you re hiding my girl from me. 
I ‘Il shoot you, every one of you,—”’ 

Long Rupe laid his hand on his shoul- 
der. “O come now, Dave, you know 
there ain't one of us so mean as that. 
She has strayed off somewhere; we'll 
find her.” 

But a half hour’s further search was 
unavailing, and the men’s hearts were 
filled with dread as they looked at the 
wretched father. 

“It’s queer where the Mexican is all 
this time. He’s been gone two days 
and nights,” said Jack, as they stood 
deliberating, “I thought a good streak 
had struck him, and he had gone to 
Pueblo alone to buy things.” 

“IT knew better than that. He’s zone 
off to get drunk. He regularly does; it’s 
a failing of his,” said Horace Greeley, 
with the just contempt of one who never 
erred in that direction. 

‘“* Maybe he has come back and hooked 
Dolly to make a Charlie Ross of her,”’ 
hazarded Jim. His wild cuess fell like 
a conviction upon all. 

“That's it; he has stole her out of 
pure cussedness !”’ 

Acting on this idea they soon discov- 
ered the tracks of two horses which had 
left the neighborhood of the camp. . It 
was the work of but a tew minutes for 
three of the men to make themselves 
ready and start with Milton for the 
chase. 

“T own I don't understand these two 
tracks. It would be a heap easier for 
him to carry the child than to make her 
ride alone. She couldn't do it long 
anyways, said Rupe. 

‘““T reckon he has hired another Mex- 
ican to help him do the job. It will be 
a double lynching when we get ’em,” 
said Montana Jack witha sinister lauch; 
“but they ‘ve got an hour’s start of us, 
and Gomez has the best horse in the 
outfit.” 

Milton turned his white face to the 
speaker. *‘It won't make no difference. 
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The Devil himself can’t keep that man 
from me. I'll hunt him to the ends of 
the earth.” 

“And we will follow you,” cried the 
three men. Then they rode on in st- 
lence. 

The air was clear and bitterly cold ; the 
moon and stars shone with wonderful 
brilliancy; nothing broke the glittering 
splendor of the wide plains, until the 
deep blue of the sky shut down upon 
them in the distant horizon ; on the west 
foothill and. mountain peak alike were 
wrapped insnow. For many miles they 
kept on their way, and it was nearing 
midnight when Milton, ever straining 
his eyes to catch a glimpse of what he 
was pursuing, saw afar off something 
dark dimly outlined against the surround- 
ing whiteness; he pointed to it without 
a word and spurred his horse. Montana 
Jack felt for the knife in his boot and 
put his hand on his pistol. They soon 
discovered that the object, whatever it 
was, did not move, but to the anxious 
men it seemed an age before they could 
reach it. 

“Tf I’ve got the right idee that is just 
the other side of Arapahoe Crick,” re- 
marked Rupe, “and if I see straight 
there's a critter there off its feet.” 

Milton struck his horse a sharp blow ; 
the animal may have felt that his long, 
hard ride was drawing to an end; he 
dashed forward vigorously, and bore his 
rider to the place far in advance of the 
others. A horse lay there with a broken 
leg, the pain happily benumbed by the 
cold. Close against his side, getting 
some warmth from the beast’s body, was 
huddled a woman.. A light shawl was 
drawn over her head and shoulders, but 
Milton had no need to uncover the face 
to know it. Lying under the woman 
and closer yet tothe horse was something 
wrapped in a warm sealskin sack. ‘* My 
little Dolly ! God be thanked!" he mur- 
mured reverently,as the child woke fresh 
and rosy, and smiled sleepily her 
father’s face. 
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His companions rode up and dis- 
mounted, 

“Bless the little kid; she’s blooming 
as a pink,” said Horace Greeley, beam- 
ing down upon her. 

Rupe’s eyes were wet as he looked at 
her. He tried to speak, but his. voice 
stuck in his throat. Jack was the first 
of them to notice the figure lying at their 
feet. 

‘My God, a woman here in the snow !”’ 
He knelt down beside her, and pushéd 
back the thin shawl. ‘I tell you, she’s 
the one you need to look after; she’s 
cold as death now.”’ | 

Milton made no movement. He 
seemed not to hear the man’s words, but 
the others turned quickly. Rupe stifled 
a cry as he saw the still face so white 
and ghastly in the moonlight, and mut- 
tered under his. breath, ‘The child's 
mother!” Perhaps Dolly heard him. 

“Paw, mamma's here, don't you see 
her? She carried me off ; I did n't want 
to go; she don't like you and she says 
you shan’t have me, but you've got me, 
haven't you?” She laughed gaily, and 
patted his cheek with her little warm mit- 
tened hand. ‘When our horse slipped 
onthe ice and hurt himself, the Mexican 
swore awful and rode away. Mamma 
asked him to take me, but he said the 
snow was so bad it was all he could do 
to save himself, ‘specially as you'd be 
after him. Pretty soon I got cold and 
cried, then mamma took off her jacket 
and wrapped me up, and first I knew I 
was asleep. I love mamma sometimes, 
don’t you?” 

Her tather said nothing. 

“Paw, what makes you look so? I’m 
coing to give the cloak back to mamma; 
she told the man she'd die there before 
he could send anybody to help her, but 
she won't, will she? you came just in 
time.’ She slid from his armsand made 
her way to her mother. 

“Don't rub snow on her, Rupe, she’s 
cold enough now ; don’t you know any 
better? Jack, you needn't pour that 
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stuff from the bottle down her throat, 
you'll choke her; she never drinks it 
that way ; she has it in a glass and says, 
‘Here’s looking towards you, Frank,’ 
or may be ‘Charlie!’ Put this fur sack 


-round her: that will make her nice and 


warm. Wake up, mamma, wake up.”’ 

She revived a little under their efforts 
but showed no consciousness of her sur- 
roundings. They wrapped her in blank- 
ets, and Jack took her on his own horse ; 
then Milton, still bestowing no attention 
on the mother, took the child in his arms 
and they journeyed back, all of them 
except the little one half dead with cold 
and exhaustion. 

Hours later when they reached the 
camp they founda warm welcome. The 
Christmas tree with its many stars shone 


gloriously, and the fire was such that no 


one could stay nearit. Milton staggered 
and would have fallen with his precious 
burden; a dozen arms were reached out 
to take the child. She promptly ex- 
pressed a preference tor A*neas, and it 
was against the breast of that proud 
youth that she presently leaned back 
with a yawn and stretched out her toes 
to the fire, while the men looked on with 
worshiping eyes. 

Every attention was bestowed upon 
the suffering woman, but it was soon 


plain that the terrible exposure had been 


too great for her. She lay ona pile of 
blankets, and for a long time watched 
with half-closed eyes the men as they 
came and went about her, painfully eager 
to do something to make her more coms 
fortable. 

“Put it away; brandy can't help me 
now, she said in a faint voice to Hor- 
ace Greeley who stood near holding atin 
cup. “I’mcoldall through. Call 477,” 
pointing towards Milton. 

“Go to her, Dave; we think she's 
dying,’ whispered Rupe, and Milton 
obeyed. He looked down unpityingly 
upon the beautiful face of the woman 
who had ruined a happy home and made 
his honest name a reproach. 
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“Dave,” she murmured, “this is the 
end of me; I sha’n't do you any more 
harm. Curse that Mexican,— he might 
have planned it better,’ she exclaimed 
with sudden fury, raising herself up on 
her elbow. “I meant to go to California 
this time, but it’s all overnow.”’ She sank 
back panting; her breast. fluttered pain- 
fully. “Dave, I’m a bad woman; [| al- 
ways was; I couldn't be different if I 
was to try; you might give me every- 
thing, but I 'd break away, — it’s In me. 
You were always too good for me; you 
fretted 

“T did the best I knew 
Milton sadly. 

“T know you did, but that never counts 
when a woman doesn't care for a man. 
Dolly will make it up; she is n’t like me.” 

A tremor ran through her limbs, the 
shadow of coming death darkened her 
features. The man’s face grew kinder ; 
he sank down beside her and pulled the 
blanket more closely around her. 

“Tt’s no use, I know I’m dying, Dave. 
I wonder if—if things would go any 
easier with me up there if they knew 
you. had—had_ forgiven me.” She 


how,” said 


reached out her arm irresolutely. 


the Arkansaw. 
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He hesitated, but only fora moment 
then his hand closed strong over hers, 
and he whispered, “I forgive you, Dor- 
othy, and them that have the right to 
judge you will take account as how you 
gave your life for the child’s tonight.” 


Her eyes thanked him ; her lips could 
not. 
“Dolly, come here,” cried Milton. 


‘There, kiss your mother goodnight, 
she wants to go to sleep.” 

The child's ‘yellow hair mingled for an 
instant with the dark locks of the mother, 
the warm red mouth was pressed against 
the cold one, then she sprang lightly 
up. 

“Goodnight, pretty mamma, we will 
all have a Christmas tomorrow, there are 
lots of things.on the tree, and see, that 
great big star on the branch right over 
our heads shines like a truly real one! 
I’m sleepy, too; paw, put me to bed.” 

Tenderly David Milton lifted his child 
in his arms and bore her away. The 
moon had set, a few stars still lingered 
in the sky, the whole world lay before 
him white and pure, and the distant 
mountain peaks were catching the first 

rays ot fight from the east. 
Marshall Graham. 
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ON A JURY IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Now that his excellency the Governor 
of Washington Territory has decided 
that lady jurors are not only undesira- 
ble and incompetent but unconstitu- 
tional, and as one cannot be sure that 
the intelligent public, — governors and 
all, —can be educated up to a belief in 
the fitness of such things, I treasure 
as something unique in this part of the 
country that episode in my personal his- 
tory, a week’s service as a United States 
juror. 

I was twenty-one and a school mis- 
tress, and thought I was very strong- 
minded, and argued earnestly with my 
friend Queen Mab, (who was also twen- 
ty-one, and taught music,) about the 
duties and responsibility of the ballot 
and the weight of personal influence in 
politics. Mab was conservative, and 
inclined to have what she called “lady- 
like” views about woman's position in 
society. Rather disposed to be a vine 
and cling, Mab was, and didn't care to 
do battle with the powers of evil by cast- 
ing a ballot or serving ona jury. Nearly 
every evening we talked together, some- 
times I admit over the usual girly sub- 
jects of interest, including gowns, bon- 
nets, blue eves versus brown, and the mer- 
its of bass voices as compared with tenor : 
but I think that we were mostly given 
to the discussion of serious things, and 
were rather old for our years. 

It was our high privilege to vote at a 
local election. Mab didn’t at all want 
‘to at first. But the weighty matter of 
local option was to be submitted to the 
popular will, and the little town seemed 
likely to be pretty evenly divided as to 
whether the two semi-disreputable dens 
where bad whiskey and stale beer were 
dispensed, should be closed. Mab was 
decided by finding one of her pet pupils 
coming out of one of these dens one 


in Baltimore. 


afternoon with a bottle of beer under 
his jacket. True, it was for papa, who 
was scarcely worth voting for, because 
“when he wanted to drink he would 
drink whether there was any whiskey in 
town or not,’ and for whom there seemed 
no salvation ; but the young woman said 
with emphasis that her voice should be 
lent toward putting harm out of the way 
of that small boy. So she voted. She 
knew her vote was likely to be chal- 
lenged, too; for she had grown up abroad, 
and was popularly supposed to be of for- 
eign birth, though in fact she was born 
Her vote was challenged, 
and people stared while she explained in 
a low, sweet voice and with a pretty air 
that she was quite American. 

One evening as we talked together the 
bell rang. I opened the door. There 
in the moonlight was an important look- 
ing person with an important looking 
paper in his hand. 

The light had blown out as the door 
opened, but he declined to come in, and 
did not wait for a light. Whether he 
produced from somewhere a dark lan- 
tern or atallow candle, or read his paper 
by a solitary match or the light of. mem- 
ory, I am quite unable to say, for its 
contents blotted perception of details 
out of our minds. 

“ Miss R— and Miss M—?” he first 
asked hurriedly; and as we acknowl- 
edged these names, and before we could 
cuess what was wanted, he read ina 
deep tone of authority that we were duly 
impaneled to serve as United States 
jurors at the next regular term of court. 

Now if we had known what was com- 
ing Iam sure Mab would have rushed 
into the back yard, while I — well, prob- 
ably I should have gone withher. You 
know it is always possible to be “not at 
home” when unpleasant people call; 
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but as it was we were taken unawares, 
—doubtless the young man considered 
that beforehand, and hurried his speech 
accordingly. And now the summons 
was ser ved and escape was impossible. 

We stared at each other in a helpless 
manner for a moment ; then Mab said: 

“OI can’t! What shall ldo? Where 
shall I go?” 

“(Jo to court,’ the marshal said; and 
away he went, in order, I am sure, to 
preserve his official dignity. 

Then Mab shook me, said it was all 
my fault, and that she vever could do it, 
—then asked what gown she should 
wear. Not that she wasn't a sensible 
young woman,—she was, very; but I 
judge from what we afterward saw of 
jurors in general that if we had been 
jurors in general we should have gone 
at once to take a drink ; hence I defend 
Mab’'s more innocent and equally sensi- 
ble relaxation. 

[I now confess that there was a good 
deal of trepidation in my own breast as 
to what people would say. Would it 
seem bold? would the papers print our 
pictures? would they think that we had 
sought to be thus conspicuous? But 
the only thing to do was to tell Mab of 
course we would go: we couldn't help 
it, as we had been summoned,— unless, 
indeed, we should be ill, and there was- 
nt much hope of that, as we both had 
perfect health. 

Our little village was usually very 
quiet. Its repose was. disturbed tri- 
weekly by the Seattle-Victoria steamer, 
which brought the mail, the eroceries, 
fresh truit, and occasionally a passenger. 
The last was duly noted, his demeanor 
and probable intentions commented up- 
on, and even his order at the one little 
hotel made note of. Did he take toast 
and tea, he was a dyspeptic — probably 
ill-tempered and not to be associated 
with. Did he order claret, the local 
mind sustained a shock, and suspected 
that he had come down to reform. This 
last suggested no doubt by the fact that 
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on one occasion a gentleman had come 
down to reform from the habit of taking 
morphia. When he came he was taking 
ninety grains a day, and in a short time 
our excellent doctor had him reduced to 
fifteen grains, and he was doing nicely. 
But you know about that ungrateful 
horse that died just as his master had 
taught him to live nicely upon nothing : 
well, our reformed gentleman did n't die; 
but he silently stole away, taking such 
personal effects as he could conveniently 
put in a grip-sack, neglecting to pay the 
excellent doctor’s bill, and even carrying 
off all the morphia he could lay hands 
upon. After that the village folk were 
suspicious of strangers. 


‘* And little thou knowest what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


But not with suspicion was the gray- 
haired judge and his able following re- 
ceived. Our people knew how to give 
honor to whom honor was due. The lit- 
tle hotel was full to overflowing, and 
half the best houses were thrown open 
to cuests. | 

I think it must have been quite a vaca- 
tion for them to come down to our pros- 
perous county, it was sucha pretty place. 
Mount Baker looked down at us with 
dignity from the north, and in the south- 
east Ranier rose up white and glistening 
from his base of pines. Wherever you 
look in the Sound region, you have al- 
ways a dark background of evergreens. 
Nothing but a glimpse of these snow- 
peaks conveys the magnificence of them 
as they rise up solitary and alone from 
the sombre forests. 

The village itself was ona knoll, which 
overlooked the inlet from Puget Sound 
on one side, and a wide stretch of tide 
flats on the other. These tide flats have 
been gradually reclaimed from the Sound 
basin ; they make a wide delta between 
two forks of a river, which washes down 
debris and soil every year, and adds to 
the land accumulation at the mouth. 
This is the richest soil. Just across the 
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inlet is a long island covered with the 
dense Washington forest of evergreen. 
This island was an Indian reservation, 
and on the shore just opposite was an 
Indian village, so near that we could 
hear the voices of the rollicking pappoos- 
es as they splashed in the waters of the 
inlet, or dug in the mud for clams, They 


won't drown, these dusky youngsters, — 


and learn to swim while they are teeth- 
ing. On the hillside, just above the 
Indian village, was a _ little Catholic 
church, — for the Flathead Indians are 
all good Catholics, — and from the white 
tower a cracked bell told the hour for 
mass, or announced the departure of one 
more child of the forest for the happy 
hunting grounds. One of the lawyers 
looked across to the picturesque Indian 
village, sighed, and murmured something 
intended to be eloquent about the simple 
contentment reigning over there, —and 
with such success that one could n't but 
think of the disconsolate judge in Maud 
Miller, and we expected to hear him 
“hum in court an old love tune.” 

Although our town was. small, the 
county was one of the richest in the 
Territory, the soil a thing to be spoken 
of by all comers, and the yield of oats 
and hay to the acre something almost 
incredible. The homes were pleasant, 
and the country people indulged in mild 
luxury ; and if they went to law, were 
satisfied with no less able counsel than 
the best legal lights of Seattle, and the 
best legal hghts of Seattle means a good 
deal. 

Court week came, and the village was 
all astir. School closed, as school house 
and court house were one; and one of 
the unpleasant features of the occasion, 
—one of the things that reminded me of 
Miss. Partridge’s saying that “women 
are needed to sweep out the political 
kitchen ’’—was that the floors had to 
be covered with sawdust. It is the cus- 
tom, I believe, in country court houses, 
and reflects very discreditably onthe man- 
ners of the people who assemble there. 
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It seemed queer to have the grave 
judge occupying my little wooden desk, 
and the recitation benches creaked with 
responsibility as their corner did duty as 
jury box. The blackboards with their 
a's ande’s, their spelling book sentences, 
and amateur pigs, birds, and_ bottles, 
looked strangely out of place, — though 
I don’t doubt Judge Greene was a bare- 
foot boy once himself, and dangled toes 
four inches from the floor when he 
learned, ‘‘ The cat has the rat,’’ — “It is 
a hen,’ — “ See my dog run.” 

That morning Mab and I put on very 
sober gowns, and with endeavor to look 
very dignified and intelligent, went up 
to court. My best bonnet was red- 
tipped and somewhat jaunty, so I care- 
fully did not wear it, but completed my 
toilet with a plain black hat. It was 
much less becoming, but it was a vital 
matter not to be conspicuous. We felt, 
too, that it might be in keeping with the 
court dignity that decoration should be 
avoided, — though why I don't know, 
when our ancestral judiciary was so 
decked out, powdered, bewigged, and 
scarlet-gowned. 

We were regarded critically, it is true; 
not that we were the first lady jurors, 
—there had been others at the last term 
of court in Seattle, — but we were the 
first in that jurisdiction, and people were 
assembled from all over the circuit. We 
had agreed, however, to imagine that we 
were society beauties occupying a pro- 
scenium box, and not to mind the star- 
ing ; and as Judge Green was very kindly 
and courteous, we felt well chaperoned. 
Dapper lawyers provided chairs, ex- 
pressed a desire to make us comfortable 
and ‘at home,” promised to tell us what 
todo, and even went so far as to plan to 
cet us excused from tedious or unpleas- 
ant cases. Of course it was regular ser- 
vice on the petit jury ; we were not eli- 
gible to grand jury service. 

But fortunately for us the district was 
rural ; divorces and such sensations were 
not the fashion, and the cases were civil 
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ones, at most a squabble between neigh- 
bors over line fences, or the like. It is 
the usual thing for the juror, especially 
if he has muchintelligence, to be excused 
from serving on many cases, so it goes 
without saying that Mab and I often 
went to court at ten to respond to the 
call of the bailiff, and then to go shopping 
or calling till we should report again for 
the next case. 

One afternoon Mab was retained, but 
I was assured by the bailiff that no new 
case would be brought up; so I went 
calling. Just after I went away, how- 
ever, anew case was called, and there 
was one juror missing. Now, it isn't at 
all the proper thing for a juror to be 


missing; the dignity of the court must: 


be respected, and one is expected to give 
so serious and weighty an occasion his 
undivided attention, and not to go mak- 
ing calls. Therefore when the delin- 
quency was reported, the court machin- 
ery Was stopped, the judge looked a se- 
vere reprimand, and a deputy sped away 
after the caller. 

Now it happened that as I wore my 
best gloves, and was displaying my most 
elegant air, | thought it would be a good 
time for ceremonious calls, fashionable 
calls; not those cosy chats where one 
takes a rocking chair, and with great 
sociability spends a_ pleasant hour or 
two, but where the weather, the family 
health, andthe latest things in literature 
or art are gingerly touched upon for a 
space of ten minutes, when the carriage 
is discovered to be waiting. Well, I fash- 
ionably called from house to house, and 
the deputy called after me. At last we 
met on a crossing. was taken into cus- 
tody, as it were, and with the comforting 
assurance that I should likely be fined 
for contempt of court, was escorted back. 
It was a serious matter with me, [ assure 
you, and I don't doubt I felt as guilty as 
any culprit present, as I was marched up 
the long aisle, past gaping, grinning 
faces, 

Shortly atter, however, I had occasion 
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to be comforted for my delinquency. A 
little room on the upper floor was jury 
room, where we held our deliberations. 
If my faint recollection is correct, 1t was 
once when we were shut up there that 
it happened. The case had been tedious, 
and the judge’s charge long, and he had 
apparently taken it for granted that it 
would be hours before we came to a 
decision, and had serenely gone off to 
But he did not know the men- 
tal capacity and decision of his jurors. 
We were eleven to one on the first 
count, and on the second the one per- 
verse juror must have concluded that he 


couldn't possibly be right if the eleven 


thought otherwise, for there was no dis- 
senting voice. Then we clamored to be 
let out ; but no judge was there toreceive 
our report, and we pined in seclusion till 
he, in his turn, had been followed up 
and brought. back by the marshal. 

One thing that went far toward mak- 
ing Mab and me feel re-assured was the 
fact that our fellow jurors were Irish- 
men, Scandinavians, or other honest 
farmers, who perhaps could spell, but 
certainly did not impress us deeply with 
the superiority of the masculine brain. 
Indeed, I think that but for the fact that 
we were modest-minded young women, 
we should have been inclined to take 
credit to ourselves tor our higher intel- 
lectual attainments. Any way, we felt 
that all that was necessary was to be 
very dignified, and we should not de- 
tract from the credit of our sex. 

[ am afraid that those lawyers regard- 
ed us as-an innovation gotten up for 
their diversion.. They were, as I have 
said, deferential to the last degree; but 
O, some the questions they asked us! 
“Were wesurely twenty-one?’ — “ Had 
we ever served on a jury before ?”” And 
in one’case where some neighbors had 
resorted to weapons, — shovels, I believe 
they were — in the settlement of a differ- 
ence, “If we were attacked by any one 
would we feel called upon to defend our- 
selves?” We thought we should, and 
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so were excused from Mr. H "s case 
lest we should be prejudiced in favor 
of his chent who had “defended. him- 
self”: 

Mr. H '$. partner was a married 
man, and not much given to gallantries, 
and in address to the jury was so care- 
less as to say, “gentlemen of the jury.”’ 
His partner saw at a glance that it wasn’t 
policy to ignore a part of that able body, 
and so instructed his colleague in a 


stage whisper, and the “O, I beg par-. 


don, /adzes and gentlemen of the jury,” 
brought down the house. 

While we were kept in durance vile 
those same lawyers provided what they 
chose to call ‘sweets to the sweet,” vzz, 
chocolates and caramels, so I think they 
were forgiven for occasional mirth over 
the new departure. | 

In one case of local importance, a cer- 
tain pig had strayed into a neighbor's 
garden. The pig was seized upon by the 
neighbor’s dog, and from injuries re- 
ceived had died. Then neighbor one 
shot the dog. Neighbor number two 
brought action for damages to a most 
incredible: amount ‘for the most valu- 
able dog, sir, that ever was owned in 
this part of the country, sir.” The case 


was continued from the local justice to 


the circuit.court, fees mounted up, and 
lawyers were happy. The neighbors 


were deadly enemies. Little matters like 


civil service reform and other national 
small fry were forgotten in the local pol- 
itics. Other neighbors took sides, and 
there were rumors of impending neigh- 
borhood disasters, when it was my priv- 
ilege to aid in crushing out feud by 
deciding that the dog was or was not, — 
| can’t for my lite remember now which, 
— justified in assaulting the pig. I know 
it was insinuated at the time that our 
decision was as it was because the law- 
ver on that side was handsome. This 
was purely calumny. True, his cloguence 
was of the melting sort, tears were in 
his eyes, and I remember that he ap- 
pealed to high heaven ; but our convic- 
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tions were firm, and our decision in 
accordance with iaw and evidence. 

I lke to have faith in people, and 
endeavor not to indulge in carping crit- 
icism, but I cannot but remember how 
the sublime hung on the ragged edge of 
the ridiculous when Mr. L—of Seattle 
showed to the honorable Court and the 
ladies and gentlemen of the jury that 
his case was one that commanded the 
sympathy of all good people ; that it was 
a case of the strong.against the weak, of 
capital against labor, of might against 
right: in short, that grim tyranny in 
the guise of the Utsalady Transporta- 
tion Company crushed to earth one hon- 
est and deserving Mr. Tompkins, by 
refusing to reimburse the aforesaid Mr. 
Tompkins for certain grain sacks lost 
by the aforesaid company. 

If cases in court were not so strictly 
matters of evidence and not at all mat- 
ters of sympathy, we might have almost 
sympathized with Mr. Tompkins. 

While this case was in progress, it was 
amusing to notice how the townspeople 
hung upon the words of eloquence ; ev- 
ery face wore a rapt expression, and not 
a muscle relaxed. Not that they didn't 
discriminate concerning the relative im- 
portance of things; but Mr. L— was so 
eloquent, and before flight of fancy, fig- 
ure of speech, quotation from Scripture 
and elsewhere, stirring to the depths of 
a vigorous masculine mind, the subject 
may be quite a matter of indifference, 
or may be lost sight of altogether. 

In one case counsel was obtained in 
the person of alocalattorney, who asked 
for a stay of proceedings (I think it was 
a stay of proceedings) in a lengthy legal 
document. The opposing counsel (from 
Seattle) asked to examine the paper, and 
after a few minutes’ scrutiny, requested 
of his honor the judge that the case be 
thrown out of court, —the document 
was valuable only as a work of antiquity, 
as it bore date of the year ezghtcen. The 
poor local attorney had omitted to fill 
out the date blank, 18—. 
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At the end of the court week we found 
ourselves possessed of twenty-one mag- 
nificent dollars, and much valuable expe- 
rience; and then we were of such impor- 
tance in our own eyes! Mab inscribed 
herself in my album as a United States 
Juror, with capitals and a flourish. We 
compared notes and found we didn't 
feel a whit less womanly, and we never 
had more courteous consideration. Per- 
haps we had afterward some added feel- 
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ing of our own dignity, and a sense of 
responsibility to the community. 

With my newly acquired wealth (never 
earned twenty-one dollars so easily !) I 
purchased a gold pen destined to horrify 
my Izastern friends with accounts of my 
judicial experience. Mab made more 
romantic use of the wealth that. was 
hers. It shortly after had to do with a 


certain trousseau. 


MER: 


AVE SANCTISSIMA. 
(Written to Mas'c.) 


A WEARY. heart and lone 

Is bent before thee now ; 

A spirit unresting 

Seeks rest and longs for home. 


Sad is the fading hght 
Over the wastes of sea; 

Silent the growing night ; 
No help save thee. 


What sone is that so shrill and clear, 
Sung in the winds on high, 

In silvery rifts of sky? 
© listen, O hear how near! 


Or was it the wind 
Or a voice at sea? 
Or was—O was it 
The wind on the shore ? 


Melville Upton. 
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BALLAD. OF THE DEATH-STONE. 


(Founded on an Anctent Japanese Drama.) 


A wWILp wolf-wind is howling 
©’er Nasu’s moorland grim ; 
Low burn the fires of sunset, 
And all the world is dim. 


Gray glooms the fateful death-stone 
Before the pilgrim’s sight,— 

Is there no hand to stay him 

From darker doom than night ? 


A lingering sun-gleam changes 
His yellow scarf to gold; 

Beneath, his heart is freezing 
With midnight’s bitter cold, — 


For lurid hghts up-leaping, 
Around the death-stone roll, 

It thrills, it rends asunder, 
And warnings smite his soul, — 


“Halt, thou, O priest of Buddha, 
The rosary of Fate 

Is stronger than thy praying, 
Halt, ere it be too late! 


“A phantom lost and lonely, 
Frail as the vapor’s breath, 
Would stay thee, holy pilgrim, 
From sudden doom of death. 
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“Named once the ‘Jewel-Maiden,’ 
In ancient palace halls, 
Mark how the fairest sinner 
To deepest darkness falls! 


“For weird enchantments woven 
Around the Dragon throne, 

My soul must haunt forever, 
This poisoned prison-stone. 


“Who touches it must perish, 
Though he be Buddha's priest.” — 
“Nay, Buddha's Heart is Mercy, 
And thou shalt be released,”’ 


Loud cries the holy friar ; 

And swift as wing his prayer — 
“OQ namu, namu, Buddha’ — 

Is borne along the air. 


“QO namu, namu, Buddha!” 
Strange benedictions fall 

Like dews upon the death-stone,— 
A soul is free from thrall! 


Around the phantom-maiden, 
The priestly robe is thrown ; 
The Bloom of fair Nirvana! 
Shall guide her to its own, 
Kor in her ransomed spirit, 
The fotus-flower hath blown! | 
BL. Harris. 


1 While the blessed in Nirvana repose on the [.otus, poetic fancy sees, also, a lotus-flower in the heart of the de- 


vout on earth. 
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GONE now was every illusion that had 
once possessed me. She 
loved me, — I had faded out of her mind 
not through any rivalry of others, but 
simply through the inability of my image 
tv holdits place in her heart, —she could 
not even recognize my loyalty to her, 
but gave me credit for inconstancy and 
weakness of purpose equal to her own. 
And she had given the full treasure of 
her affection to one so base as not to 
deserve an atom of regard, and yet. so 
powerful in his fascination over her as to 
hold her forever thenceforth in his keep- 
ing. No hope that whatever now might 
happen, her love for him could be driven 
trom her heart, — no possibility that if it 
could ever die away, any older love could 
be rekindled. Upon the morrow and for 
the last time I would see her, —then 
would go my separate way and never 
look upon her face again. Meanwhile, 
as her friend of early days, there must 
still be work to do for her. 

First and most important of all, [must 
see her husband, It seemed a terrible 
thing to do, but could not be avoided. 
Poor Howard Silsby lay dead in his tent, 
shot by Rush Brackley ; and yet I must 
visit the murdererand talk to him calmly, 
unreproachfully, and without bitter utter- 
ance. I must learn for Clare's sake how 
at the last moment the man stood dis- 
posed toward her. If with the pall of 
death ready to drop upon him and -no 
hope that it could remain suspended for 
cven another day, Rush Brackley should 
‘cel his heart soften towards her, and 
should give birth to the slightest longing 
to see her again and ask forgiveness for 
all that had passed, then I must tell him 
that she. was close at hand, and must 
bring them for the last time together 

VoL. :-AXTH.. — 4. 


had. never 


again. Whateverthe present misery to 
her, whatever the lasting disgrace of his 
wicked ending, for her peace I must let 
them meet. If on the contrary, —and 
yet why speculate on what must of itself 
be determined within the coming hour ? 

So; with my face bent to the earth, I 
passed across the plain, darkened now 
except where studded along the border 
with camp-fires, around which groups of 
men sat and discussed the day’s events, 
and in the sky no answering light except 
where deep down towards the west 
oleamed the pale half circle of the set- 
ting moon. Kora few moments thus; 
and then a shadowy form rose from the 
gloom before me. 

“Ha, Judge Towles, I was just going 
tolook for you.” 

“Well, Bently ?”’ 

“T must see the prisoner. I have a 
few words that I must say to him.” 

“That can’t be,” the Judge answered. 
“Tt is all fixed for him. Don't you know 
that he is to be tried tomorrow at seven, 
and hanged immediately after? What 
good for any one to see him now ?”’ 

“Tried,—and perhaps no defense 
allowed, Judge? For that seems to be 
the method of it. Were he to ask tor 


counsel, would he not be permitted to 


Well, I come forward as coun- 


have it ? 
sel for him, and I must consult with him. 

“All that ’s nonsense, Philip, and you 
know it. He shot your friend ; and after 
that, you to be his counsel!” 

‘Ves, it 1s nonsense, of course. I, 
least of any one in the settlement, could 
have any desire to save him. I only 
mention it to show that there might be 
circumstances in which even the worst 
man should not be shut out from com- 
munication with others. And there is 
here such a case. | knowwho this man 
is. Howard and I were the only per- 
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sons here who knew ; toall others he has 
been merely the faro dealer. And for 
the sake of his distant family, I will not 
tell his name. Let all knowledge of 
him die tomorrow. But still I, knowing 
him, must sce him, so that if he wishes 
he may through me send any last words 
for the few friends he has lett. Is that 
too much to ask? Do you believe that 
I would plot to have him escape? Let 
his guards stand near and watch us, if 
you think best; only let them keep tar 
enough away not to overhear us.” 
“Come then with mc,” said the Judge ; 


-and we proceeded at once to Rush Brack- 


4 
6 


ley's tent. It was now no scene of riot- 
ous excitement, nor was the great Chi- 
nese lanternany longer swinging outside 
to tempt the unwary. There was some 
show of a light inside dimly torcing its 
faint ¢limmer through the side of the 
tent ; it came from a single candle placed 
within, so that the prisoner. might be 
constantly under watchtul eyes. For 
the same reason, the flaps of the tent 
door had been fastened back to allow 
the guard to look in. At a little dis- 
tance stood men who had been detailed 
to keep all prying, curious eyes away ; 
properly demanding. that the doomed 
man should not unnecessarily be made a 
spectacle. In front and in the rear men 
slowly paced afew feet apart, their rifles 
poised ready upon their shoulders, These 
sentries of course lowered their wea- 
pons before the Judge and mysceli, let- 
ting us treely pass within. the guarded 
limits, and to the one directly in front of 
the tent the Judge whispered a word or 
two. Then he motioned me to enter. 
Doing so, | tound the prisoner sitting 
before me upon a camp stool, so placed 
in front of the main upright of the tent 
that it could serve as.a rude back to the 
seat. one side was a pallet and blan- 
kets, where when the time came he could 
lie down and seck forectfulness in sleep. 
At present, however, it was not late in 
the evening ; he was sitting up, though 
ina somewhat constrained attitude, his 
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hands being tied behind his back, and 
his ankles also bound together with a 
somewhat looser cord. By the dim can- 
dle light I could see that the man had 
lost nothing from his usual defiant mein. 
Therewas alittle lessof that olden forced 
affectation of good fellowship in_ his 
eyes, perhaps; there wasnow no one upon 
whom to lavish it other than the unsym- 
pathetic guards, and it was not natural 
to suppose that under the circumstances 
he should care to assume a cheerfulness 
he could not feel. But there was the 
same captious sneering curve to his lip, 
evidently put on with a rigorous determ- 
ination to allow no appearance of break- 
ing down or of craven submission, and 
maintained as successfully as when in 
freedom he would let his gaze rove with 
faint sarcastic play over the. faces of his 
victims. I felt at once that the man, 
however overborne, would Keep up his 
resolution and stand firm and unyielding 
to the end. 

“Well, Philip Bently,” he said, “and 
so you have come to visit me? It is 
very kind, indeed. Most of my friends 
now choose to stand aloof. There was 
a time when they would more than fill 
the tent, and seemed to enjoy my soci- 
ety gregtly. It is a little different now, 
somehow.” 

“You know my name, then ?”’ 

“T have known it from the beginning, 
—ever since I came up behind you and 
found you breathing forth love utter- 
anees over the portrait of a lady whom 
at one time even | thought very beauti- 
ful. You must own that it was a little 
startling in this wilderness to come 
across a person giving vent to passionate 
sighs over one’s wife's picture. By good 
rights, I suppose that I ought to have 
been very angry, and have called you to 
account upon the spot. But I did) not. 
I knew all about you at once, you see, 
and was not at all jealous.” 

“T did not know —”’ 

“She told me all about you betore we 
were married. Good pious soul, whose 
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tender conscience would not let her keep 
any secret from her husband! And so 
she told me about the young fellow who 
had gone abroad thinking that he had 
carried her heart with him, and whom 
for a week or two she actually believed 
she cared for in return. It was with 
some awkwardness and fear that she 
spoke, as dreading perhaps that after 
such'a terrible avowal I would give back 
her promise to her; but you see I did 
not. Fortunately she demanded no con- 
fdences in return. Perhaps women 
under such circumstances seldom do. I 
should have been a little puzzled, per- 
haps, to respond truthfully.” 

‘Rush Brackley, it isabout your wife 
that IT would now talk to you, — but ina 
different spirit than that.” 

‘How then? And what can you want 
from me relating to her? Is it that the 
old_love has continued all this time, and 
that now since you find that my end has 
come, you would ask me for her ? My 
willin your favor, — you as my residuary 
legatee to receive her hand from me, the 
only thing I have to leave? Why, take 
it, man; for all that IT would object, you 
could have had her months ago, had you 
felt so disposed. When I put off the 
past life of respectability, [ left all else 
behind, and never since have cared for 
any of its concomitants, herself includ- 

I felt myself blushing deeply as the 
prisoner spoke. I-or beneath the coarse- 
ness and unfeelingness of the words lay 
something of the suggestion that had so 
often in dreaming moments come to 
myself, struggle against it as I might. 
Not really believing half what he said, 
but simply uttering such words as he 
thought might have the deepest sting in 
. them, and would most surely prove his 
own scorn for his wife and forall tender 
Wepre which should surround her, 

* had stumbled upon what. two days 

-fore would have been the living truth. 
SoM I almost blessed the vanished illu- 

ions that left me free to answer as I did. 


‘not worth aday’s purchase. 
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“Clare Somers — your wife — has 
never at any time cared for me as you 
imply ; she is not now nor ever can be 
anything else to me than a friend whom 
I would always cherish, and to whom I 
would now like to act a friend’s part. It 
may be that before long I shall see her 
again. A month hence, and [ shall re- 
turn to the East.. What, then, must I 
take back with meto tell her about you ? 
You must well know that there can be 
no further hope for you here, and so 
before it is too late you should speak 
freely from your heart.” 

“Yes, I know that there is no hope 
left here for me. I shot your friend; I 
do not know why, therefore, you should 
wish to speak to me at all. If we were 
in any other land than this, perhaps it 
would be different with me. I might 
say that when one ts riding along a pub- 
lic way, and eight armed men come 
plunging after him with weapons in their 
hands, and with their onset tumble him 
from his horse, he has a right to fire for 
his own protection. I might say, too, 
that when they had immediately after- 
wards proceeded to strip his person 
of all his available capital, on pretence 
of giving it to some one else whom they 
claimed he had defrauded tothat amount, 
his defensive impulse would probably 
receive ample justification. I am not 
sure that under such a state of facts | 
could not ina regular court obtain my 
release. But let that pass ; it can be of 
little service to dwell uponit here. Iam 
in the hands of ruffans who are howling 
for my blood ; and I know that they will 
have it. I realize that there is not the 
slightest hope for me; that my life is 
Well, what 
then?” 

“T have said, what then? I may see 
your wife; in fact, it cannot be helped 


that I should see her before long. What 
must I then tell her about you? What 


message of love will-yousend her as your 
parting word ?”’ 


‘“ Good Heavens, sir! Do you intend 
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to tell her anything about me? Is it 
your idea of comfort to her, that you 
should inform her that I was hanged by 
some fifty or more of my good fellow cit- 
izens—some three or four hundred 
more standing by and consenting — for 
killing aman? You must havea singu- 
lar perception of the proper method of 
administering consolation to any one. 
And yet, after all, if it is your intention 
to bring perfect resignation to her, I do 
not know that you could take any better 
course than that. Surely she should 
then congratulate herself:at having so 
easily become rid of me; and perhaps 
then you can turn to at the last, and 
efface her sorrow with your older love.” 

“Rush Brackley, I have already told 
her that sheand I can never be anything 
to each other more than in the past. I 
speak now only for the purpose of doing 
what I can to bring peace to her. Surely, 
after your long desertion of her she must 
need it. A loving word or two from you 
in farewell would go far to make her 
future life less dark toher. I could take 
those words to her from you, and she 
need never know under what peculiar 
circumstances they were sent. Let me 
tell youthat you greatly errif you think 
that it could be any comfort to her that 
in any way you had made your memory 
a disgrace to her. Troubleand neglect 
can be overcome or even forgotten, if at 
the last there is some attempt, however 
feeble, tomake amends with loving mes- 
sages. With almost all women it Is the 
same, —such words would be remem- 
bered and cherished, bringing sunshine 
with them, long after the memories of 
cruelties have faded away.”’ 

“You speak very plainly and to the 
point, Philip Bently. Perhaps you are 
right. I do not pretend to understand 
the great mystery of woman's nature to 
its foundation. Perhaps, after all, you 
have made it a more complete and ex- 
haustive study than I have been able to 
do. . But now let me tell you this. I 
know a little, a least, of my own nature, 


maintaining character 


Pines. [ Jan. 
and I find that itis one that will not in- 
dulge in vain pretences. Clare may 
learn how I died and go on through life 
cursing my memory, or on the other 
hand she may imagine that I have ut- 
tered all kind of consoling words for her, 
and so may think of me with fondness. 
Why should I care which way it may be, 
as long as I have had no part in bring- 
ing it about? After me, the deluge. 
Tomorrow morning —as soon as possi- 
ble after Iam awake, I hope, for it would 
be tedious waiting—I shall be taken 
from here by your assembled friends, 
and after due travesty of the forms of 
law, be hanged. You too, will be by 
and see it done, I suppose. I know what 
I should do, if you had killed a friend of 
mine; even if, as in my case, you had 
meant no particular injury to him, hav- 
ing merely by way of diversion fired 
into the crowd. I think you will find 
that at the crisis I shall not falter ; and 
for that purpose I must have my-own 
consolations. It is a little too late for 
me to look for the sustaining powers of 
religion, I suppose you will.admit. My 
consolation can only be that I have lived 
as it _is, 
whether good or bad, and to the end in- 
dulging in no absurd pretences of feel- 
ing different than I have felt. Always 
have I spoken out my mind, getting at 
times into serious trouble for it, and now 
that there is less than a day for me to 
vo, I will have it said, at least, that I was 
consistent to the end.” 
“And yet 

“Don't interrupt me, please. You 
know a dying man has so little time to 
talk. Well, you now ask me, rather ab- 
surdly it seems to me, that I should 
leave behind me a few choice expres- 
sions of tender regret and sorrow, and 
for the purpose of my wife’s edification 
and comfort. I might be glad to do so 
if I could, and enjoy the thought of her 
feasting upon them for the rest of her 
life. But it would not be in my line to 
make any such vain pretences, neither 
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would she credit them if I did. ~ I trust 
that in the past I have gained some rep- 
utation with her for energy of purpose ; 
I do not propose she should believe that 
at the last I had sunk into the idiocy a 
maudlin weakness.” 

“You loved her once, Rush Brackley, 
and so I think that now —”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose I loved her once, or 
at least I[imagined that I did. Certainly 
she pleased my fancy, and I set out to 
win her, and I succeeded. But with me, 
unfortunately, the taste of one day is not 
that of the next. Perhaps I cooled off 
in my admiration a little sooner than 
usually happens,— perhaps it was not so 
ardent in the beginning as | had sup- 
posed. I don’t ‘know exactly when I 
first grew to dislike her. It came grad- 
ually I think, and partly from her own 
mean-spiritedness. I got tired of her 
meek little pious face, always with its 
air of quiet suffering if I spoke a cross 
word to her, and she never so much as 
returning a word back. That was what 
they call a true conjugal duty, perhaps. 
It may all be very well in its place, and 
so suit some people ; but on the whole 
it was not calculated to advance her in- 
terest with me. I declare to you, Philip 
Bently, that if ever she had become so 
aroused as to fling herself at my throat 
and try to strangle me, or had thrown a 
hatchet at my head, I would have re- 
spected her more, rhaps would even 
have loved her to the end. Of course 
she would have got the worst of it in any 
such encounter, but I would not have 
hurt her. But with the weariness of hav- 
ing her around always so quiet and 
speechless — well, when the collapse 
came and I had to run for it, to save my- 
self from arrest, it was some comfort to 


me that I must leave her behind. I am 
speaking a little freely, am I not? You 


must pardon me. I have only a short 
time left for talking, you will remember. 
Tomorrow I shall be quiet enough. 
Then you can stand over me and have 
your say, and I shall not answer back.” 
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‘And since that is so, and you cannot 
rectify the omissions of this day —”’ 

“Man alive! Must I speak more 
plainly yet? Must I go on and recapit- 
ulate all I have already said? . I loved 
Clare at first, then wearied of her, then 
despised her for her lack of spirit, then 
hated her. What more would you have? 
Were I to send kind messages to her she 
would not believe them, and they would 
merely put the lie to all my life, which I 
flatter myself has been thoroughly con- 
sistent in wrong doing. Further, if in- 
stead of being across the continent she 
were here, within a mile of me, and 
could be sent for at a moment’s notice, 
I would have nothing to do with her, 
except as the few remarks I would then 
use might be sufficient to drive her away 
again. Now is not that enough for you?” 

“Fully enough,” I said, and I turned 
to go. ‘I would have liked —”’ 

“To do me some kindness, perhaps? 
Thanks! But the means for that are 
few. Flowers you cannot send, and | 
imagine there are no clergy here whose 
ministrations you can supply for my 
comfort and instruction. Still, there is 
a little’ something left undone,— your 
friends are not altogether attentive to 
my wants, you see. On that shelf yon- 
der there are, or ought to be, a few cl- 


gars. They are still there? That is 
well; my guardians have not stripped 


me of everything. Give me one; the 
eentleman with the rifle will not object. 
Put it into my mouth, please; my hands 
are otherwise engaged. Now fora light, 
— the candle will do very well. Thanks 
again! And so—goodnight —and good- 
by.”’ 

Then I left him, but at the door of 
the tent turned round tor a moment, 
perhaps even then hoping that the 
doomed man would relent and call me 
back for one last word of affection to 
Clare. But there was no relenting. He 
sat against the post, firm in attitude and 
unchanged in expression as when I had 
entered. Only if there was any altera- 
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tion at all, it was that by the faint glim- 
mer of the cigar his small bkack eyes 
seemed to peer forward into space with 
a keener and more concentrated gaze, 
and from its position in the mouth his 
lips were drawn into astill more cynical 
sneer. 


XI. 


“THAavedone alll could,” muttered; 
and now gaining my tent, I relieved 
the patient guardian of poor Howard, 
and stretched myself out for sleep 
in front. When the first gray indica- 
tions of dawn appeared, [ sprang again 
to my feet. Perhaps with my troubled 
thoughts I had not slept at all; at the 
most it was an Incomplete and uneasy 
slumber. Again finding another person 
to keep watch over the tent in my 
enforced absence, I saddled my horse, 


and rode across tothetent that had been . 


viven up to Clare and her father. 

They were not yet out, though I could 
hear them stirring inside. At a little 
distance was the covered wagon, and a 
few feet further, where there had been 
the best promise of grass, the six oxen 
lay crouched in a fast sleep. The team- 
ster, too, had not yet awakened, and it 
was with some little difficulty that I 
could get him upon his feet. The man, 
being still sleepy, was cross, and grum- 
bled at that early arousing. 

“And they say there is a man to be 
hung this morning. Why not wait 
a while and see it 2?” 

‘Because, my good fellow, it is not a 
thing for this young lady who is with you 
to see or even hear about. Take this,” 
producing a half doubloon, “and stir 
about as quickly as youcan. If you stay 
long enough in California, you will have 
an opportunity to attend enough amuse- 
ments of this kind, I think.”’ 

Now at last fully awake and at heart 
a good-natured fellow, and stimulated 
doubtless in due proportion by the gold 
piece, the teamster flung himself around 
in very lively manner, and soon had the 
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oxen coupled and attached in front of 
the wagon. By this time the Doctor 
and Clare had appeared, and after such 
slight preparation in food as we could 
command, we started. It was much 
lighter now, for the sun was rising. 
Spite of all our energy, it had taken 
time to get everything in readiness, and 
to my fevered anxiety we were on the 
road not a moment too early. Looking 
back I could see that the miners were 
promptly emerging from their tents, 
and hereand there gathering intogroups, 
and ‘it was plainly evident that the tra- 


gedy of the day was soon to be enacted. » 


It had been a long slant down the 
hill to the mine the evening before, — 
the valley lying low, and the main road 
to Stockton running along the edge of 
the cliff above. This slant had nowto be 
retraced, and it was a slow and some- 
what wearisome process. Our party 
arranged itself. by happy chance just as 
I would have disposed it. The Doctor, 
so weary with long travel as not to care 
about putting himself in the way of con- 
versation, let his horse fall behind, and 
the teamster naturally preferred to re- 
main on foot for better government ot 
his oxen, at least until the first difficul- 
ties of the road were over and the party 
fairly on its route. Clare of course sat 
in her usual place in front of the wagon ; 
and I, riding at her left hand, could eas- 
ily talk with her, even in a low tone. 

For awhile there was silence between 
us. Clare sat with her face bent down, 
and I could see that during the night 
she must have suffered. I had expected 
this; I had already told her enough to 
awaken her apprehensions of evil, and it 
was best that it should be so. Let her 
forbode the worst, and it would simply 
prepare her for what further I had to 
say. I would conceal half the truth, and 
in some garbled form tell her only that 
her husband was dead. 

Even this would be hard to do, I 
thought, and perhaps would too deeply 
move her. But already her imagination 
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had traveled to that extreme; and so it 
came about that I found my task more 
casy than I had expected. 

“You told me that you would let me 
know everything today,” she whispered 


at length. ‘ Perhaps you need not 
speak. I think I know it already. Rush 
is dead.”’ 

[ lowered my face in assent. Glan- 


cing back upon the plain, now many feet 
below us, I saw that the crowd had 
already gathered, many hundred in num- 
ber, around the three pine trees. That 
must have been selected as the place of 
doom, Ah, the profanation of it! And 
yet what pleasant association could there 
he ever hereafter to me about the three 
pines? They could no longer speak to 
me with hope or about anything except 
a mistaken, deluded past. 

Then as I still glanced past Clare, I 
sawa small party of men emerging from 
he prisoner's tent. One man walked in 
the middle, his hands bound behind 
him. It was too distant to decipher 
taces, and I felt thankful that we had 
already gone so far away, feeling even 
then alittle nervous fear lest Clare might 
chance to turn her head in that direc- 
tion, and through some incomprehenst- 
ble instinet recognize the captive. But 
she did not turn, and I, still gazing past 
her, saw the small party passing swiftly 
alone the plain and toward the pines. 
Yes, it could be only a matter of a few 


minutes now. Rush Brackley was al- 


most the same as already dead, and so” 


it should be believed by her. 


“Tt came upon me last night,” she 
said, “that is, as a certain thing; for I 


think that without realizing it, I must 
dimly have known it before. Else how 
should it not have been a greater shock 
to me? I can recall that though I have 
snown that he was in California, there 

is all the while been a dull perception 
with me that I was never to meet him 

ain. Something would be sure to 
come between. us, I felt. ~ Even last 
evening, when I told you how I expected 
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meeting might never be. 
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soon to see him and how happy we should 

be there was a dull aching at my heart, 

warning me that I must not too easily 

deceive myself, since after all, that 

“And yet I did not tell you so, Clare. 
I only said that I had bad news for you. 
How then —”’ 

“How did I know 482 
bad news could there be? You could 
not say anything evil about him. After 
what I explained last night, you could 
not join others in their prejudice against 
him ; and I know that in California peo- 
ple are too intelligent and broad-souled 
not to read him right and give him due 
credit for all his merits. Yes, there 
could be no misfortune except his death, 


What other 


Ah, Philip, if I could only know better 


how it happened! If he could only have 
had some one by him to whom he could 
say that he forgave me tor my coldness 
and want of sympathy !”’ 

“Forgave you?” IT cried with vehe- 


mence, then checked myself. It was 
scarcely worth while to go into that 
again. And then, as by a flash, came a 


sudden resolution to make her happy at 
any risk. 

I had already made up my mind that 
[ must conceal much; what should hin- 
der that I should even add something? 
And so half-formed, ill-arranged 
speculations of the night before took 
instant regularity as though crystallized 
into form. 

“And what,’ I added, “if there had 
even been some one by that knew you 
both 2?” 

She turned with a flush of eager hope. 
When the heart is pining for comfort, 
the slightest spark will sometimes kin- 
dle an answering flame. 

“Tt must have been you, Philip, that 
was with him!” 

“Three weeks ago,” I said, “ I was in 
one of the northern mines. You know 
that I am not a miner, but travel here 


and there to get incidents for the press, 
and so I am only a little while at any one 
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place. When I stopped there they told- 
me about a stranger who lay in a neigh 
boring tent, ill with a fever. I went to 
him, and found that it was your hus- 
band. I had never seen him, but he 
told me his name, and then [| told him 
mine. He seemed to have heard about 
me, though he did not tell me how.” 

“T had told him about you, when we 
married. You know it was. my duty to 
do 

“ Of course. Then, knowing my name, 
it gave him confidence in me, and for 
two days before he died, he spoke about 
you a great deal, — yes, he talked about 
you even inhis sleep. He had a fever, I 
have said, but I cannot tell of what char- 
acter. It was a small settlement, and 
there was no doctor within many miles. 
I think, though, that none was neces- 
sary, for it seemed to me a hopeless case, 
and I knew a little about medicine 
myself, and some few simple rules of 
treatment, which I followed. Sometimes 
he was delirious, and then he raved 
about you, thinking that you were with 
him and asking you to forgive him for 
what had been amiss. He spoke as 
though he might have been unkind to 
you, but that it was only because he was 
very much troubled in his business. The 
night he died he was perfectly collected. 
He told me how things had all gone 
wrong with him, and he thought through 
no tault of his own, but only through 
the designs of his enemies. He had had 
to leave you very suddenly, for fear of 
trouble, he said, and his chief regret was 
that he could not tell you or take you 
with him. FHle had been afraid for some 
time to write to you, for he knew that 
the mails were being watched for letters 
from him which might betray his hiding 
place. But once after many months he 
ventured to do so.”’ 

“Alas! And it never reached me!”’ 

“No. [suppose he must have intrust- 
ed it toa friend, to be mailed at a differ- 
ent place, and the friend must have for- 
gotten it. In that letter he told you 
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that he was coming to California, and 
asked you to meet him. He was getting 
partly out of his troubles, and here he 
could begin a new life, and repair the 
errors of the former one.” 

« Ah, how he must have waited for an 
answer to his letter! Never can I for- 
give myself that —”’ 

“No, he expected no answer,” I hast- 
ily interrupted. ‘Indeed he ais you 
not to answer, for fear of some mischance 
or betrayal. And he had gone to the 
mines for a short time to get a little 
capital with which to begin business In 
San Francisco; but before becoming 
successful had been taken with the 
fever. And only an hour before he died, 
knowing then that it would soon be over, 
he drew this ring from his finger,” and 
with that I took her diamond ring from 
my pocket, and put it into her hand. 
“He told me that when he left you he 
carried away many things of value that 
were necessary for him, else he could 
not have made good his escape. About 
all that he had spoken in his letter, con- 
cealing nothing and explaining every- 
thing. That among them was this ring, 
which he had taken, not to sell it, but 
because it was the only memento of you 
that he could have. He had worn it 
always, and kissed it every day for your 
sake, and in no manner of straits would 
ever have parted with it; and now that 
he was about to die, he wished me to 
return it to you, and say that his last 
thoughts were all for you.” 

. Ah, Rush! my own! So faithful to 
the end!” she cried, and her tears fell 
fast and hot above the ring, as she 
restored it to her finger, never again to 
take it off. 

“Well, Clare, there is little more,” I 
said. ‘I was with him at the end, and 
the next day we buried him in a pretty 
little grave along the river bank, the 
miners all helping.”’ 

“And is it—is it where I can visit 
‘No, Clare. It wasa small settlement 
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without a name, and far up among the 
hills. There will be no one there now 
at the place,for very little gold was found, 
and so all the miners were preparing 
to move from it. I doubt whether even 
[ could find my way there again, and 
probably there is no longer any road to 
it. But it was all very beautiful, —that 
silver stream and the grand old trees 
drooping their heads over it.” 

Ah, in what a maze of deceit I was 
becoming involved far beyond what I 
had anticipated, in this well-intentioned 
plan of mine to bring some comfort to 
her! But I determined that this portion 
of my story should, in part at least, be 
true. For her sake Rush Brackley should 
have Christian burial at my hands in 
some pleasant, spot, and with a prayer 
or two. | 

And now I must make an excuse to 
leave her, lest the moment might come 
when, under her questioning, my _ in- 
ventive powers should at last prove 
insufficient. ‘Well, that is all, Clare. 
I must return to the mine now, for I 
have my duties there, and I must not 
seem to be deserting my friends, who 
may even now be looking forme, You 
are on the high road, and cannot longer 
need. me. The way is straight before 


you tothe larger mines, and from thence 


to Stockton.” 

“And shall we not see you again ?”’ 

“Perhaps never again, Clare. When 
I go from here, it will be to sail at once 
forhome. You will probably never again 
leave California, and who can say that 
any chance will ever bring me back to 

“Ah, Philip, my friend,— seeing you 
again or not, how can I ever forget your 
kindness? And you have made me al- 
most happy. If I had been simply told 
that Rush was dead, and nothing more, 
it seems as though I must have gone 
mourning to my grave. But now that I 
know he thought so lovingly of me at 
the last, how can I refrain from letting 
the joy of it give mea little comfort and 
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resignation? Goodby, and I hope not 
forever, Philip,— my true and ‘steadfast 
friend.”’ 

“Goodby, dear Clare.” 

It was true that I had given comfort 
to her, and almost happiness, indeed. As 
I pressed her hand in farewell, f could 
see that amidst. her tears her face had 
brightened for the moment even into a 
restoration of the cheeriness of years ago. 
Then, without further words, I drew my 
rein and let the wagon pass by me. 

For awhile I remained there motion- 
less, gazing down into the valley. That 
broad valley, spread out at my feet in 
such rich loveliness! Beautiful in its 
mingling of hills and plain, of single oaks 
dotting the openings, and forests of giant 
pines climbing the slopes, of encompass- 
ing mountains white with snow, and 
stealing through all, like a silver thread, 
the pure, sparkling Stanislaus! Only 
one blot now amid it all,—the spot where 
in front of the three pines that dark 
crowd stood motionless, waiting to carry 
out God’s judgment upon crime. 

For afew moments I gazed as if trans- 
fixed upon it. Then at last there came 
to the whole assemblage a sudden oscil- 
lation and uneasy swaying to and fro, as: 
though struck by a tempest blast, and 
some began toretire toa little distance, 
and others pressed still closer together ; 
but in the middle of all I could see that 
there was a narrow space left, with only 
three or four persons within it. And all 
at once from this spacea dark form rose 
slowly in the air, and oscillating for a 
moment, then hung motionless from the 
lower bough of the largest of the pines. 
There was a hush and seeming paralysis 
in the crowd for a minute or two; and 
then it began more widely to disperse 
itself. 

Then I too prepared to move away. 
Looking around, I saw that the road at 
my left was now nearly vacant; I could 
just detect the white wagon-top disap- 
pearing in the distance over the oak- 
studded slope, and even as I gazed, it 
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slowly crept down lower and _ lower, 
and in a moment was no longer to be 
seen. 

For the instant I was tempted to spur 
my horse towards the slope and from its 
crest gain one more look. Yet to what 
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purpose now? The life-parting had been 
made,— no protracting of it could avail 
to alter fate or bring back any of my late | 
illusions. And so drawing my rein to 
the right instead, I turned to descend 
into the valley and bury my dead. 
Leonard Kip. 


END. 
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[po not know when I had thought of 
the child, until today [ accidentally un- 
rolled the long curl of hair [ had cut ‘from 
the little dead head. | It must be twelve 
years ago, and yet the shining thing 
coils-and clings to my fingers ina sen- 
tient way that makes me shiver. 

They were astrange pair, this mother. 
and child. I can recall every circum- 
stance of that terrible night. Johnand 
I were living in San Fernando, where 
he was agent for the Company. This 
was then the terminus of their road, 
which was fast being cxtended north- 
ward. We were not there altogether 
more than one year; but what a year it 
was, all joy and sunshine! We were 
just married, andtwo happier hearts than 
ours did not beat in all California. 

In those days San Fernando” was 
hardly a town, as it consisted of little 
more than the depot, ‘ Railroad Hotel,’ 
and saloon, the latter being the general 
social center of the crowds of men work- 
ing on the new road. Aside froma few 
Spanishand Indian vanchertas scattered 
throughout the valley and mountains, 
the country was uninhabited from. the 
Camulos to Los Angeles. 

Our three-roomed cottage was of the 
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roughest pattern, and furnished in the 
simplest manner ; but to me it was lux- 
urious In its appur tenances, for we shared 
it together, and I often declared to John 
that noscent of Eastern sandalwood was 
half as delightful as the resinous odor ot 
its redwood walls, hinting of forest 
eroves afar on mountain summits. 

Having so few neighbors we were not 
troubled with-frequent callers, and I 
found plenty of time to walk or ride over 
the vast blossoming plains, whose inter- 
minable gardens overlapped each other 
as faras eve could trace. Such brilliant 
fields of poppies—the gorgeous cofas 
de oro of the Spaniards —and_ purple 
slopes of thistle blooms, with vivid bor- 
derings of scarlet pinks that steeped in 
fragrance the warm winds blowing: in 
from the distant sea! ‘And then the 
meadow clarks! I never heard such 
birds before or since. In the early morn- 
ing and far on toward noon they reveled 
inthe glorious sunlight, pouring out a 
flood of joyous melody that shook the 
pointed caps from off the poppy buds, 
whose silken petals slowly unfolded a 
cup of gold half filled with dews that the 
hot sun drained with burning lips. 

The change from spring to summer 
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here is almost instantaneous. In colder 
climes spring 1s a gay coquette, who, 
“armented in sunshine, advances to meet 
the ardent clasp of summer, and then at 
his nearer approach beats a hasty re- 
treat, under a cover of pearly drops that 
cools his warmest smiles. One 1s as- 
sured of her final capitulation to such 
persistent wooing, but her moods are so 
eraceful and varied that he only 
charmed that she prolongs this twilight 
ot courtship. Ourtropical summers are 
always impetuous. They brook no delay. 
So those delicious spring days were all 
too short. ~ Under the -blistering foot- 
steps of the newcomer my flower fields 


faded into dull shades of olive and 
brown. Each blade of grass now waved 


a silvery-seeded feather, and the sweet- 
scented clover tops shrank into ugly 
burrs that spread a russet mantle onthe 
cround. From myriad dry-lipped 
mouths of the earth an infinite variety 
of insect life swarmed to and fro, making 
a ceaseless murmur throughout the long, 
hot days. Over the parched plains in- 
numerable lizards darted here and there, 
Hashing a hundred dazzling tints from 
their beautiful coats. By his mound of 
treshly turned mold, the ubiquitous 
squirrel repeated his monotonous click- 
ing call, beside his solemn comrade, the 
eround owl. Often I sprang in terror 
trom the sharp rattle of a snake coiled 
among the heated rocks of some dry bar- 
_ranca; or turned hurriedly out of my path 
to allow the hairy legs of a huge taran- 
tulato have undisputed right of way. 

A much more agreeable companion 
was the horned toad, blinking his beady 
eyes In the glaring light. I rarely came 
across one without pausing to make mes- 
meric strokes with a stick across his 
spiked head, which invariably put him 
to sleep. For the time being he was as 
one dead, and no amount of rough hand- 
ing could rouse him. 

It must have: been some time in the 
hall that old Nancy and Babby came to 
San Fernando. I know it was just be- 
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fore that fearful flood destroyed the track 
for miles between us and Los Angeles. 
I remember that the day had been an 
unusually sultry one, and that I was re- 
gretting the necessity of going to town, 
as the regular train went down at mid- 
night. Sometimes I was forced to take 
these inconvenient trips to purchase 
clothing, for as yet no merchant had 
found sufficient inducement to open a 
store in this wild spot. John’s office 
was but. a few rods from our house, and 
on this particular day I was surprised by 
his returning a half hour earlier than 
usual. He had come to tell me that the 
engineer Sippy was going to run the 
engine,down to town before dark, and 
was willing to allow me to go with him. 
This would bring me in Los Angeles in 
the early evening. | 

The thought of flying over the ground 
with no exertion on my part, the stag- 
nant atmosphere dashed into breezes by 
our velocity through it, was an additional 
delight, so I gladly made ready for the 
trip, and arrived at the depot just in 
time. John helped me up to the fire- 
man’s seat in the cab, laughingly remark- 
ing, “Take a farewell look of this lovely 
sunset, for Sippy is going so fast that 
the telegraph poles will make a_ solid 
wall between you and it when he gets 
fairly under way.”’ 

The engineer smiled kindly. He was 
a favorite with all the hands, and was 
just the honest, upright nature to inspire 
confidence. I waved my handkerchiet 
to John out of the little square window, 
and a moment later felt our engine 
quiver with the mighty pressure of the 
struggling giant within, and then witha 
snort it leaped over the track, instinct 
with growing power. ~ I can never over- 
come the superstition that this man- 
made thing of might, with its polished 
surface and heart of fire, is a living 
creature,—a kind of behemoth, the fierce 
elare of whose single eye is terrible, 
whose “bones are as strong pieces of 
brass and like bars of iron.” 
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Sippy gazed intently on the shining. 


rails ahead, leaving his post only to re- 
plenish the fiery core of heat in the fur- 
nace. A short distance from San Fer- 
nando we crossed the Tejunga Wash, 
which presented for miles a desolate sur- 
face of sand, wind-blown into heaps, and 
dotted here and there with clumps of 
wild sage, wormwood, and that Mexican 
panacea for all disease, the yerba santa. 
I felta wild exhilaration at this mad race 
down the sloping plain, now scorched 
into somber hues of gray and brown by 
the long, rainless summer. Behind the 
low hills that barred our view of the 
ocean, the sun sent up a blazing chal- 
lenge to the night. To the north and 
west masses of clouds swung in from the 
sea, the pink of their edges fast deepen- 
ing into crimson and gold. <A radiant 
curtain spread from the western hills 
across the wide valley, its farthest fringes 
caught up by the topmost peaks of Santa 
Susanna’s violet ridges on the north. 
All the tender voices of the night, the 
chirrup of bird in the brush or cricket 
in the grass, or the sharper cry of owl 
or hawk, were drowned in the loud pant- 
ings of our straining engine. We were 
going at a noble pace,— well described 
in Festus’s ride with Lucifer : 
**By Chaos! this is gallant sport 
A league at every breath ! 


Methinks if ever I have to die 
I ‘ll ride this rate to death ! ”’ 


“What is that?” I exclaimed excit- 
edly, as we shot by a tall figure walking 
beside the track. 

“T thinkit ‘sa woman carrying achild,”’ 
said Sippy, respectfully ; ‘and bless me 
if it isn ta queer place for them, with 
no company but coyotes!” 

I tried to catch another glimpse of the 
lone traveler. 

“Tt looked too tall fora woman,” I an- 
swered doubtfully. ‘ Besides it wore a 
man’s hat and linen duster, I am: sure. 
What could he be doing with so young 
a child, Sippy ?”’ 


“It beats me, ma’am. There ain’t no 
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house for miles around these parts” ; 
and nodding his head thoughtfully over 
the engine Sippy resumed his lookout 
ahead. 

For a few moments longer my mind 
dwelt on the solitary figure we had al- 
ready left far behind, and then the pres- 
ent claimed my undivided attention. We 
were rocking like acradle on the uneven 
track. Withlurch and bound we reeled 
forward, now flying over bridges that 
crossed the dizzy walls of some ancient 
water channel, and again tearing down 
the grade with frightful rapidity, our 
wild shrieks of warning scaring the herds 
of cattle scattered along our way. Back 
of us trailed a long black plume of 
smoke, and straight before ran the sil- 
ver-edged ribbon of the track. 

As we neared the end of the San Fer- 
nando valley the mountains draw closer 
together, forming a narrow neck be- 
tween, through which flows the Los 
Angeles River, a slender thread of blue 
in a wide waste of white sand and heaps 
We slackened speed 
as we rounded the butte that rises pre- 
cipitately from the river bed, and I 
caught a breath of intoxicating odors 
from the starry blossoms that hung in 
wild profusion from the zazzja’s rim above 
us. We were now entering the suburbs 
of Los Angeles, anda bevy of half naked 
muchachitos stopped their play to stare 
open-mouthed at the lady sitting in the 
place usually occupied by the fireman. 

When we reached the depot and Sippy 
had carefully helped me to alight, he 
elanced at his watch and said: 

“We made it in just twenty-one min- 
utes, ma’am.”’ 

“Tt was glorious, Sippy! I thank you 
for a rare treat,” I replied heartily. 

‘“ Twenty-two miles in twenty-one min- 
utes,’ I said to myself reflectively, while 
walking briskly up Commercial Street. 
“T wonder if that is very fast! I must 
ask John.” And having disposed of 
this problem as I did all others in those 
days, I gave myself up to my shopping. 
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On the morrow at ten in the morning 
I returned to San Fernando. Of course 
John was waiting for me, and before we 
had spoken a half dozen words I caught 
sight of an uncouth figure sitting on the 
bench under the office window, whose 
appearance was not wholly unfamiliar to 
me. 

It wore a man’s linen duster and 
slouch hat, both of an antique pattern, 
and dirty and ragged to the last degree 
of usefulness. Under the latter the 
partly revealed features were irregular 
and coarse in outline; and as if dis- 
ease were in league with nature to put 
_ the finishing touch to their ugliness, the 
rough, weather-worn skin was deeply 
pitted bysmall-pox. John’s eyes followed 
mine: 

“T have been waiting for you to tell 
me what to do with them. She seems 
a sober, well-meaning creature, and the 
little girlis a pretty thing, though sickly, 
I think.” 

The kind fellow spoke inan undertone 
that could not possibly reach the wo- 
man’s ears. It was a woman then that 
we had passed the night before, though 
her masculine height and general unfem- 
ininity made it no easy matter for the 
casual observer to determine her sex. 
A faded calico skirt clung to her ungain- 
ly form, and a pair of monstrous feet 
were visible, to which her wretched 
shoes were fastened by bits of baling 
rope. Nor did the expressionless face, 
with its total absence of energy and 
thought, mitigate in the least degree the 
miserable squalor of her garments, 

I turned with a shudder from the 
repulsive mother to discover the child, 
scarcely out of babyhood, sleeping by 
her side, From a thin covering of filthy 
rags two grimy, attenuated legs hung 
over the bench. A swarm of buzzing 
flies were running industriously up and 
down their fleshless lengths, which often 
disturbed the little sleeper, who moved 
her emaciated arms and moaned as if in 
distress. A wealth of tangled yellow 
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hair so covered the little face that I only 
discerned a delicate, pointed chin above 
a thin white throat. 

Near her on the same seat Manuel, a 
Spanish boy of ten or twelve, was com- 
posedly hollowing out the half of a 
crimson-centered melon which he ate 
with gusto, stopping now and then to 
wipe his mouth and pocket-knife on a 
handkerchief of gorgeouscoloring. John 
went off to attend to some business, 
and I signed to the boy to join me, which 
he did with alacrity, first casting the 
remains of his melon at some black-bris- 
tled hogs wallowing contentedly in the 
slum and ooze that ran from the hotel 
kitchen close by. Manuel was a willing 
lad, and often did odd errands for us. | 
wished to question him about the stran- 
gers. | 

With many shrugs and gestures the 
boy eagerly explained in his musical, 
drawling patois: 

“The muchachita 1s muy bontta,— 
pretty, you say, but so weak as my ser 
mana Tulita before she go to heaven. 
The old senora carry her all the way 
from Los Angeles. It was late when I 
foundthem here. The mzchachita was 
like one dead, and I run to the hotel to 
fetch the good Mac. He wish them to 
go to his own bed, and he would give 
them meat and the hot /rzjoles and cof- 
fee that would give them new life; but 
no, the senora show him one two-bits, 
and say, ‘That is not enough to pay for 
so" much’; she would stay where she 
was and sleep on the floor, only would 
he bring a bit for Babby to eat ?”” Here 
Manuel broke off quickly, and casting a 
swift glance at the woman, continued in 
a lower voice, while he tapped his fore- 
head significantly with his thin, hooked 
forefinger: “She must be /oco, sure, to 
say no to such a festa’ Then your 
senor come and tell Mac to bring blan- 
kets and mattress, and he make a soft 
bed for them, and give them hot things 
to eat from the kitchen. I give the poor 
muchachita one pomegranate from the 
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Mission garden. She smiled like an 
angel to see how full it was with red 
seeds, cool and sweet as honey in the 
rocks. When thesenora would give her 
two bits to pay for all, Mac he look may 
augusto, and put it back in her lap and 
say, ‘No, no; it isthe same to every one 
here. The rich senhors of all these big 
lands give us to eat, so more will come 
and buy of them.’ And she was glad 
and say, ‘I will gonofurther!’ Andthe 
little Babby, half asleep, say, too, ‘1 
will gonofurver!’" Here the boy broke 
into an irrepressible chuckle of appre- 
ciation of Mac’s harmless cleception. 
Telling him that I should probably 
need his help at the house, I crossed 
over to the strangers, who had already 
become the objects of interest and com- 
ment among the men lounging around 
the station. Some of these were new 
hands engaged to grade the road, and 
were a graceless looking lot, suggestive 
of bolts and iron gratings. Speaking a 
few words to the woman, I hurried her 
away with me, she clumsily but tenderly 
carrying the still sleeping child. 
She had traveled “off an’ :on,” 
said, for the past year, and had come all 
the way from Oregon. “Since my ole 
man died of fever up thay, an’ all the 
children was dead an’ gone but Babby, 
I couldn’t bide thar no longer. She ain't 
wery strong, Babby ain't, and I thought 
mebbe it ‘ud do her good to be toted 
‘round a bit. We has got to shuck.for 
oursel’s anyhow, an’ a_better chil’ doan’t 
live nor Babby, so she won't hinder me 
much when I get wuk todo. I hearn 
tell thar ain't no women-folks herea- 
bouts, an thought I might get some 
wash to do now an’ then, so we kin live 
like other folks. Babby  orter 
hev tat'nin’ wittles, for ‘pears like she 
haint more’n a shadder anyhow. 


she 


mus wuk, for I can’t stan’ takin’ from’ 


other folkses, nohow. I’druther starve!” 
—a sudden energy breaking up the 
monotone of her voice. 

It was the first indication of will that 
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I had seen in the unfortunate creature, 
who though far along toward fifty 
seemed a very child in helplessness. 
While she was speaking her under jaw 
vacillated with painful regularity, as 
though ever uncertain of its orders from 
the weak brain. With her last ejacula- 
tion, however, there was .a momentary 
rigidity of the chin, which resumed its 
trembling the instant the little girl, who 
hung limp as a rag over her shoulder, 
broke into a violent fit of coughing most 
pititul to hear. 

“T think I understand your feelings, 
Mrs. —’’ I hesitated, not knowing what 
to call her. 

‘ Hodges, ma'am, she supplemented 
with a_kind of apology in her tone, as 
though questioning her right to claim 
the dignity of an individual title. Most 
folkses calls me Ole Nancy, though, for 
‘pears like it comes more nat’ral to them 
than the other.” Here she carefully 
shifted the child to her left arm. 

We had now reached the dear home 
nest, and I hastened to unlock the door 
and usher in my strange guests. Their 
dirt and rags made a wretched contrast 
to the bright, sprigged carpet and fresh 
ereen of the furniture. 

The woman took the chair I offered 
her, and putting the little girl on her lap 
removed the tattered handkerchief from 
the matted hair, which’ she_ brushed 
away from the pretty, broad brow with 
her rough, seamy hand, saying coaxing- 
ly: “ Thar, honey dear, ye 's wide awake 
now, and can thank the kind lady and 
say. howd ye' do, cant. yer? She's 
most. four, ma’am, an’ can talk peart 
when she be n't tired ; ch, Babby ?” 

The child gazed intently on my face 
with her large luminous eyes seeming 
to widen every moment. Something in 
their mysterious depths compelled a 
profound feeling of sadness, and yield- 
ing to an irresistible impulse I dropped 
on my knees beside the mother so as to 
bring my tace on a level with those un- 
childlike eyes. 
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“Tell me your name, little one,” I 
said gently, noting with astonishment 
her rare beauty, which ill health and 
neglect had not effaced. The sunken 
cheeks burned with a fever heat, and 
the tiny clawlike fingers that caressed 
mine were parched and dry. Her scar- 
let threads of lips parted in an angelic 
smile, while she made answer with a 
sweet gravity of voice infinitely touching, 
“Tam Babby, and I loves you.” 

Dear little heart! I can vividly recall 
how abundantly she lavished on us all 
her richest treasure, —a love too great 
for the frail casket it adorned for a few 
brief hours. With a choking sensation 
inmy throat I kissed her and hurried to 
the door to summon Manuel, who was 
singing “ Soy Fesperando”™ outside, bid- 
ding him bring me hot water trom the 
hotel. While I busied myself in prepa- 
rations for her bath, the child followed 
me with her wonderful eyes, seemingly 
absorbed in silent contemplation. of my 
movements. When I spoke to her she 
smiled in that strange, sweet way she 
had, her head resting back against Old 
Nancy's breast. 

By the time Manuel returned with 
two pails of steaming water I had form- 
ulated the outline ot .a plan for the dis- 
posal of the strangers, and took the 
initiative step without further delay. 

“Manuel,” I said decisively to the 
boy who was displaying all his teeth in 
a friendly smile to Babby, “saddle Prince 
and ride quickly to the Mission, and 
bring back. Francisca with you to help 
me sew on clothes for our visitors. And 
Manuel,” as the boy made a dart for the 
door, “ask the madre to send me some 
of your sister Tulita’s things that we 
folded away between. scented leaves 
after the funeral. She will not. hesitate 
when you tell her that the Christ-child 
came into the world scarce nakeder than 
this poor little one has come tous.” >] 
had raised Babby in my arms and was 
loosening the flimsy rag that was her 
only covering. 
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Manuel waited not for urging. His 
intuitive nature was quick to grasp the 
situation, and with a sympathetic mois- 
ture of his eyes he gave a vehement nod 
of his blue-black curls, and ran from the 
house toward the barn, from whose open- 
mouthed door he soon galloped forth on 
my fleet-footed mustang. 

The warm bath acted like an opiate 
on the weary nerves of the child, for 
after I had carefully brushed the beauti- 
ful golden hair into the smoothest of 
curls, she sank into a heavy slumber. 
Darkening the windows I stole out of 
the room, closing the door softly behind 
me. 

The mother, meanwhile, had sat in 
stolid helplessness during the operation 
of bathing and combing. I began to real- 
ize that this was her normal condition, 
which accounted for the grime and filth 
I had found fairly imbedded in Babby’s 
delicate skin. 

How horrible it was! The two were 
so incongruous. ~The stalk rude almost 
to monstrosity, and the flower so full of 
erace and loveliness! Towhomdid the 
child owe her divine gift of beauty? 
From questionings of the mother I had 
no reason to suppose she was like either 
parent. The law of inheritance in this 
instance seemed singularly set aside. 

Gathering up the wretched garment 
the child had worn I put it in the stove, 
and felt a certain satisfaction in seeing 
it quickly reduced tocleansing ashes. I 
longed to serve the woman's things the 
same way, but must be patient yet 
a while, for my clothes were several sizes 
too small for her, and even John’s would 
be a close fit, I was sure, though I had 
always been proud of his manly propor- 
tions. 

“Of course you have no other dress,’ 
I said, while I undid a parcel of dry 
coods I had brought home with me, and 
unrolled therefrom yards of calico I had 
purchased for winter comforters. 

‘“ | hain’t got nothin’ but this truck in 
my ‘kerchief,”’ drawing off a small bun- 
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dle she had hung on her arm. Her 
coarse-grained hands were clumsy and 
aimless in their efforts to untie the knot, 
but finally with the help of her teeth the 
ends loosened and she spread the con- 
tents before me: A spool of thread, a 
bit of faded ribbon, a rag doll, a much 
worn copy of Mother Goose’s rhymes, a 
dirty nightcapand gingham apron, a yel- 
low, broken-toothed comb, and lastly, in 
a delicately carved frame, a small but 
exquisite painting of the Madonna, that 
could only have been the work of some 
master hand. 

“T see you area Catholic,’ I said kind- 
ly, as I gazed fascinated on the picture. 

The woman raised her colorless eyes 
in dull surprise. 

“Hey? Catholic? No'’m. Iwarea 
Methody when I ware young, but some- 
‘ow I had so much sorrer an’ sich like 
that ‘pears like I be n’t nothin’ now.” 

Poor thing! I fear wiser heads than 


hers have found their religion too inelas- ; 


tic to cover the scars and bruises of grim, 
pursuing years. | 

“That picter, ma'am, come to me queer 
like, an’ you may n't believe it, but it 
done me a power o' good. It ware arter 
Sam an’ Jerry got drownded in the river, 
an’ my ole man ware lyin’ sick with the 
ager-chills, that I got so worrit like,” pas- 
sing the back of her hand acress her fore- 
head, as though the recollection dazed 
and stupefied her, ‘that I cud hear and 
see nothin’ but the river rushin’ an’ 
rushin’ day an’ night ; an’ every minute 
I hed I kep’ walkin’ up an’ down beside 
the water, peekin’ in to see if I cud get 
a look at my poor boys thar. I cudn’t 
get no comfort nowhar but alongside 
the river, till ‘pears like one night Sam 
an’ Jerry called‘ Mammy ! Mammy !’ an’ 
-allus arter that I heerd em’ callin’ an’ 
callin,’ till my ole head got numb like, 
an’ I set my min’ that nothin’ would 
do but I mus’ go to ‘em down to the 
river bottom. That night I fixed my 
ole man and tidied up the housea bit, an’ 
stole out unbeknowns to any one, jest 
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as the sun had made the water look like 
blood. I dunno how fur I went along 
the bank afore I cud stan’ that cry o’ 
‘Mammy, Mammy,’ no longer,so clum 
out on a big rock that reached fur over 
the crawlin’ river, and ware jest thinkin’ 
‘This is the right spot to go to ‘em,’ 
when thar at-my feet I seed sunthin’ 
shinin’ right up in my face, an’ it ware 
that ar picter.”’ 

She paused fora full miuute, her mind 
struggling for words to express what 
followed. When she looked up to con- 
tinue her story, there was a haunting 
fear in her eyes, and she nervously 
clutched hold of my dress. 

“TI dunno, ma’am, what it done to me, 
but ‘pears like I cudn’t jump in arter 
seein’ it. My eyes kep’ lookin’ an’ look- 
in’ in hern,” pointing to the Madonna, 
“till all at wunst my boys stopped thar 
cryin’ fur me, an’ as*sure as yer live I 
never heard ‘em agin. I[ tuk the picter 
home an’ tole my ole man all about it, 
an’ he said I mus’ keep lookin’ at it 
whenever my head felt queer like, an’ so 
I did, though sometimes I ware afeared 
it ware not right to keep it, seein’ I had 
only foun’it. All the folkses roun’ said 
it mus’ have belonged to a young man 
from the city who ware thar in the sum- 
mer-time paintin’ picters o’ the river. I 
dunno, I'm sure, but it ware wonderful. 
Arter this I knew I ware goin’ to hev 
another babby, an’ kep’ the pretty face 
in sight most allus, for fear my boys 
would begin thar callin’ agin. When 
Babby come, ‘pears like she ware the 
picter made alive; and arter that I sot 
more store by her than all the res’.” 

A sudden thought struck me. Taking 
the painting in my hand I went to the 
sleeping child, and looking. critically 
from one to the other, I doubted not 
that I had found the secret of the little 
thing’s utter unlikeness to her parents. 
The beautiful conception of the artist 
had in some mysterious manner stamped 
its image on the crude imagination of 
this mother, whose unreasoning impres- 
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sion had been faithfully transmitted to 
her unborn babe. The resemblance was 
almost perfect. There were the same 
full-lidded eves with their well remem- 
bered look of fathomless serenity; the 
same thoughtful brow and chiseled nos- 
trils, and the curved mouth with its 
expression of boundless pathos and ten- 
derness; even the exquisite contour of 
the chin and neck against the golden 
Hoodings of her hair but followed the 
lines of the picture. 

My discovery was confirmed by John’s 
ejaculation as he here entered the room 
cand glanced over my shoulder : “ A little 
Madonna, as sure as life!” 

A cruel fit of coughing here wrenched 
the poor child awake, and we_ were 
pierced to the heart to see the wasted 
frame struggling for mastery over the 
pitiless disease that had made such 
inroads on this dainty citadel. Now 
faint with exhaustion she lay panting in 
John’s arms, for he had raised her ten- 
derly. 

“Thank God, it cannot last long,—a 
few days: at the most!” he said in a 
whisper. I felt that his words were 
true, and in making our. plans for the 
mother we kept this thought uppermost 
in-our minds. 

\Vhile we were talking Manuel re- 
turned with his sister, and her nimble 
finyers were soon busily engaged in cut- 
ting and stitching the new calico, while 
| dressed Babby in the neat garments 
sent me by the kind madre. The pretty 
luc-flowered muslin. gave her endless 
deheht, and she passed and repassed her 
‘ttle hands softly over its crisp folds. 

* Ah, Jesus be praised! but she looks 
ike the Holy Virgin at the Mission,”’ 

ried Manuel excitedly, when I led her 
out before them. Fle had brought her 

basket of luscious figs, and we saw 
vith pleasure that she eagerly. ate two 

three of them. This made the boy 

vous, and he piled still more of the 

urple fruit in her lap, while he told her 

ries or sang some merry song he had 
VoL, 
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learned of the #adre on summer nights, 
when her children gathered about her in 
the quiet gardens of the Mission. 

Old Nancy evinced a dull appreciation 
of her child’s brighter looks, but I 
thought sadly that even the magic of 
mother love could hardly stir the slug- 
cish pulses of her slow nature. Before 
dark Francis and I had finished enough 
garments to make it possible for her 
Nancy to lay aside her old things and don 
decent apparel. I prepared a bath for 
her first, and tried to persuade myselt 
that she emerged therefrom sufficiently 
cleansed to warrant the change of cloth- 
ing. 

That night and the several following 
we spread a mattress for them on our 
sitting room floor, and in the meantime 
made all haste to fit up a one-roomed 
house that stood half way between the 
Mission and San Fernando. The build- 
ing had been recently occupied, and was 
in good condition. With the assistance 
of our generous Spanish friends we had 
furnished the house comfortably, and 
one cloudy November morning it was 
ready for their occupancy. 

Manuel, whose services proved inval- 
uable, had gone on ahead to complete 
some special arrangements of his own, 


and when the rest of us arrived there. 


was a bright fire of manzanita roots 
crackling and snapping sociably in the 
little stove, on which a tea-kettle danced 
to a rollicking tune, while the sympa- 
thetic steam rushed from its spout as 
though frantic to be first to welcome the 
wanderers home. A graceful Maltese 
kitten curved its back appreciatively 
against therich fur of a mountain lion's 
skin which the boy had carefully adjust- 
ed to the snuggest corner of the home- 
made lounge. Both the kitten and the 
skin were intended by him as special 
cifts to Babby. 

As we neared the door he ran out to 
meet us, and carefully taking the child 
carried her triumphantly to her throne 
and placed her thereen, where she sat a 
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veritable little queen in a golden mantle 
of hair. We had never seen her look so 
lovely. Her tace was radiant with the 
most beautifying of all emotions, love 
and gratitude. The kitten purred against 
her hands, and ina hundred charming 
motions betrayed its affectionate regard 
for its little mistress. As [ recall the 
pretty picture they made, with that still 
kind of happiness irradiating the child, 
I thank God that she had at least one 
bright spot in her short, sad life. 

From the first day she came we had 
watched her visibly tailing. On each 
succeeding morning she was weakerthan 
on the last. Her wasted limbs could no 
longer support her frail body, but her 
patient endurance and watchful love of 
others never for a moment deserted her, 
but rather increased with her malady. In 
this time of unexpected happiness the 
sweet face was so joyful and painless 
that even the mother’s stolid features 
caught a faint reflection of the light 
shining from hers. 

“ Now, ma’am,’ she said, directing a 
erunt of satisfaction toward the new 
tubs and washboard standing 1n the cor- 
ner, “yer mus nt forget what I said 
about payin’ fur all them fine things. I 
kin wash fustrate, and now that Babby ts 
so peart, I allow to do all yer wash fur 
nothin’ till the thing counts up even like 
so fur as money goes,as IT cud never pay 
for yer lovin’ kindness to me an’ Babby. 
She's got better straight along’ ever 


since ye tuk her in,” with a hopetul 


elance toward the child luxuriating 


among her treasures. 

John and [ exchanged glances. | It 
was evident that she had not the slight- 
est suspicion that the weak flame would 
soon go out, leaving her to grope in utter 
darkness, for her benighted soul seemed 
only able to grasp one thing, —her 
absorbing love tor her child. We be- 
lieved it best she should be interested in 
her work before the blow fell, and 
encouraged her desire to be above char- 
ity, knowing full well how like an angel 
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of mercy work is to a heart ‘‘ swallowed 


up with overmuch sorrow.” She had 
been restless under obligations 


heaped upon her, and we could not fail 
to admire the stanch spirit of indepen-. 
dence that seemed at variance with her 
apparent lack of thrift and energy. Her 
ponderous motions did not suggest exec- 
utive ability in any direction, but she 
might develop an aptitude for washing 
that would astonish us. 

Taking this hopeful view of the case, 
John and I left Manuel to help her in 
reculating things, while we walked down 
to the office, stopping frequently to 
observe the matchless coloring of moun- 
tain and plain under the rapid changes 
of hght and shade in the atmosphere. 
The rolling foothills were saffron-dyed 
with sun shafts falling behind woolly 
clouds piled high up im a threatening 
sky. Banks of stagnant vapor stretched 
their sullen lengths one above the other 
along the sea border, making a dreary 
outlook in the west. The air was cool 
with invisible dew. A wind from the 
southeast drove troops of purple shad- 
ows up the mountain summits, and then 
winging its way over the plain, swept in 
its wake a flock of tumble-weeds that 
caused the mustang of a gay vaquero 
riding towards us to dash mad with 
fright across a barren stubble field. 

“T am glad they are safely housed 
betore it begins to rain,” John remarked 
cheerfully, his mind reverting to our 
proteges ; and I, too, thought it a fortu- 
nate circumstance. 

That evening as we sat at supper 
Manuel arrived in haste to inform us 
that the Senhora begged that I would 
come to the house as Babby was very 
Had the end come on this 
hur- 


much worse. 
first night in their new home ? 


ried on my things to go to her, John 
promising to join me after the train left 
at midnight. 

We were met at the door by old Nancy, 
who looked more than usually helpless 
She 


under her awakened anxiety. 
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seemed at last to understand that her 
child was dangerously sick. 

‘Pears like I cud n’t stan’ it nohow it 
she be tuk too. Me an’ Babby 1s all 
alone in the worl’,’’—with a piteous 
trembling of her mouth and chin. 

I went over to the lounge where the 
child lay ina kind of stupor, breathing 
with difficulty... The shrunken, pallid 
face was pressed against the lion's skin, 
while between her wee frozen feet the 
kitten had curled itself into a fluffy ball. 
[ saw in a moment's glance that Bab- 
by’s happy morning was but a harbinger 
of the eternal one whose dawn _ had 
already risen. 

We did what we could to make her 
more comfortable, but alas! it was little 
cnough, though our hearts were full to 
bursting. The poor mother moved to 
and fro with an expression ot helpless- 
ness that was inexpressibly touching. 
At eleven Manuel said he would go home 
and ask the wadre's permission to return 
and watch out the night with us. I could 
see that his affection for the beautiful 
child was a profound sentiment with 
him, and when he bent to kiss the white 
face, his tears fell unrestrainedly. 

As I saw the lad’s slim figure disap- 
pear in the gloom, I noticed that the 
night was dark and lowering. Not a 
star pricked the black pall overhead. A 
fierce wind tore over the plains as though 
chased by invisible hosts. Now coming 
closer it shrieked around the. isolated 
house, shaking the weak foundations 
until they tottered, rattled the loosened 
mortar down the chimney’s throat, and 
pausing for a moment as if to gather 
strength, renewed its onslaught with 
increasing fury. With a shiver of inde- 
finable dread I resumed my place by the 
dying child. Under cheerful surround- 
ings such a wind is dismal enough, but 
situated as I was then, I felt that it kept 
‘slow time to horrors in the blood.” 

On the whitewashed wall the mon- 
strous shadow of old Nancy lengthened 
and contracted in a menacing manner 


with every turn she made; while to my 
fevered imagination the candle’s rays 
appeared to center on Babby’s ghostly, 
upturned tace, where they flickgred 
strangely up. and down, now making a 


halo of her hair, now binding a golden 


band across the marble brow, and again 
sliding a roseate glow as of health over 
cheek and lips. One moment she was 
the pictured Madonna, the next our poor 
Babby making her last brave fight with 
death. The tawny lion’s skin circling her 
seemed to bristle hke a living thing in 
terror. Was it the wind stirring its 
folds or the impulse of some nameless 
force abroad this night? My nerves 
tingled as with an electric shock. I com- 
pelled myself to look less at the child 
and more at the mother, whose appear- 
ance was certainly practical enough to 
banish an army of hallucinations. She 
had rolied her sleeves up to her shoul- 
ders and opened the collar of her dress, 
exposing her brawny arms and neck. 
Her grizzled head was tied up ina night- 
cap of unprecedented pattern, which 
made a grotesque frame for her uncouth 
features. I wondered if she had ever 
been fresh and fair when she was young, 
and how it were possible for her to have 
outcrown the faintest suggestion of 
youth. 

For some time neither of us spoke. 
The clock struck twelve,and I gavea sigh 
of relief. “ John will be here soon,” I 
thought with a sense of nearing helpand 
comtort. There was no apparent change 
in the child’s condition. Her quick 
breathing cut short the low moans that 
occasionally passed her lips. 

Suddenly the silence was broken by 
coarse laughter and singing. Some men 
were coming up the path, slamming the 
gate behind them. I sprang tothe door 
and slid the bolt, and a moment after 
secured the fastenings of the single win- 
dow. Fortunately John had made both 
safe that morning. 

“Hello!” shouted a drunken voice, 
whileaheavy fist struck the door. “Let 
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us in, can't you? We've come to be 
neighborly.”’ 

I thought I recognized the voice as 
belonging to one of the new hands, 
whose every feature stamped his brutal- 
ity. Two other voices joined his with 
oaths that made me sick with fear. Sum- 
moning all my strength I spoke close to 
the key-hole: “There is a little child 
here who is dying. Will you be kind 
enough not to disturb her or us by your 
noise and presence?” 

A loud burst of laughter was my only 
amswer. “I say, Bill, there.’s two of 
them! Take off your hat, man, to the 
agent’s wife,” and from the scuffle out- 
side I judged that the speaker had 
knocked it off tor him. 

“Then I guess we'd better be scarce 
here. Come ahead!” his companion 
said with good-natured insistance. 

“Not much!” ejaculated the first 
speaker. ‘“ Open the door, will you ? or 
I ‘Vl split it open and your heads after- 
wards.” 

I glanced around the room in mortal 
terror. Yes, Manuel had left the axe at 
the wood pile just outside the door. 
They could easily carry out their threat. 
“May God help us!” I said, looking 
straight mto old Nancy's eyes. She 
seemed fully to comprehend our danger, 
and her face was horrible in its expres- 
sion of helpless tear. There were at 
least three ruffians, and only one thick- 
ness of board between us and them. 

With a volley of oaths the leader again 
ordered us to openthe door. We clung 
speechless to each other. A crash of 
the axethrough the thin timbers aroused 
the tailing senses of Babby. Witha fee- 
ble cry of “Mammy! Mammy!” she 
raised herself upright and extended her 
arms toward her mother... A stream of 
blood forced its way through her lips, 
making. a horrid trail down her white 
dress. 3 

Forgetting everything else for the 
moment we both sprang to her side. We 
saw the beautiful eves, love-lit to the 


last, suddenly become blank ; a tremor 
shook the tiny frame as it sank lifeless 
back on its pillow. 

With a cry of fiercest anguish old 
Nancy threw up her arms in a gesture 
of supreme renunciation; and as the 
second blow on the door smote her ears, 
she leaped forward like some wild crea- 
ture brought to bay. Aninstantaneous 
change came over her with the death of 
her child. She was the personification 
of active and enraged resistance. 

An instant her eyes searched for some 
weapon of defense. There was nothing 
powerful enough for those gladiatorial 
arms to wield. With almost a shout of 
joy she espied an old-fashioned iron po- 
ker lying by the stove. Seizing it she 
ran to the door and stood ready for the 
first intruder. 

Her attitude was sublime in its defi- 
ance. Every fiber of her gigantic frame 
thrilled with an undaunted courage. 
With asuperb poise of her right arm she 
held the poker motionless over her head, 
her eyes fixed in a look of awful expec- 
tancy. Her face had a corpse-like rigid- 
ity, the dead white lips curling back 
from the gleaming teeth like those of 


an infuriated beast. -The muscles on her 


arms and throat stood out in purple 
ridges. | 

A final blow of the axe, and breaking 
through the splintered timbers the fore- 
most of the men pushed through the 
doorway. 

Down fell the poker on his head with 
aforce that stupefied him. Blindly catch- 
ing hold of her with both hands he 
strained at her heavily, while his reeling 
head swayed from side to side. With 
a grand movement of her body she 
wrenched herself free of his grasp, and 
again the giant arm brought down the 
iron withasickening blow that stretched 
himat her feet. | 

“If she don’t let up, use the axe on 
her, Bill,” yelled one of the other two. 
Both had followed close on the heels ot 
their companion, The speaker »rinned 
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at mehorribly. ‘ You are not so rough, 
I see,’ laying a rude hand on my shrink- 
ing shoulder. 

Old Nancy boundedtomy side. “How 
dare ye touch the like o’ her, ye wretch!” 


she cried, but before her avenging poker. 


could descend, a murderous blow from 
the axe behind made the brave creature 
stagger and then fall senseless to the 
Hoor. 

‘“Now Christ have mercy!” —I felt 
the man’s arms close me ina grip of steel. 
A trenzy of fear seized me and I shrieked 
aloud. A ringing shout answered above 
the roar of the wind. There was a quick 
tramp of horse’s hoofs, then a zigzag 
Hash blinded my eyes anda sharp report 
seemed to pierce my brain. 

[ thought that ages had intervened 


when I heard a far-away voice say, “She 


has only fainted,’ and something cool- 
ing like dew or rain dripped on my face. 
‘A whole cycle of years again passed, 
then a familiar voice flushed life and 
warmth through my benumbed veins. 
‘ Dear heart, youare all right now,” and 
John’s arm’s enfolded me ina haven of 
rest and safety. 

The fearful events of the last minutes 
or years —tor I was still confused as to 
time — ran rapidly through my mind, and 
my first question was of the woman who 
had so nobly defended me. My husband 
motioned toward the bed. Mac and Man- 
ucl were bending over a long figure there- 
on. My horror-struck eyes questioned 
John’s. 

“The villains have given her a cruel 
blow on the base of the brain, and I hard- 
ly think she will recover.” 

“QO John, I must go to her! I am 
quite strong now, and with his help I 
reached her side. 

She was talking incoherently, her poor 
fingers plucking at the bed-clothes. Al- 
ready the ashen hand of death was refin- 
ing the rough, weather-beaten face. 

‘Where are the men ?” [ asked, with 
. shuddering glance toward the door. 

John clasped my hand reassuringly, 


an’ 
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while he explained that one of them had 
made his escape, and the other two 
they had securely tied with the new 
clothes-line poor Nancy had so proudly 
unrolled in the morning. ‘“ My bullet 
made a flesh wound in Bill Larkin’s 
head that knocked out his senses just 
long enough for us to fix him easily. 
The other fellow is badly bruised and is 
still unconscious. I'l] send them down 
with Mac and have them locked up in an 
empty car. A telegram to the Sheriff 
in Los Angeles will bring him up on 
tomorrow's train, when we shall get rid 
of them altogether. We owe a great 
deal to Manuel, my love. He returned 
from the Mission just as the men were 
talking outside the gate, and suspecting 
they meant mischief he rode like mad to 
town where he met me coming from the 
office. A few words from him and | 
had mounted his horse, and was dashing 
furiously up here, and arrived in time to 
answer your scream. Manuel and Mac 
made all speed to follow.” 

All this John told me ina low voice, 
while we hardly removed our eyes from 
the dying woman. Mac had lett us to 
bring such help as we needed. 

An hour passed with little change in 
her symptoms, when with a start she 
opened her eyes, and I saw with joy that 
she recognized me. 

brave, brave woman,” I said, 
kissing her tenderly through my tears. 
“What could [have done without you!” 
John’s grateful words crowded on mine, 
while he pressed her hand in both of his. 

The poor thing looked puzzled for a 
moment, and then as if remembering 
what had happened, smiled taintly as 
though. she appreciated our loving 
thanks. She turned her eyes toward her 
dead child, and there was.a twitching of 
her eyelids as though she would fain 
weep but could not. I put back the 
coarse threads of hair from her damp 
forehead. Her glance met mine, and 
her lips struggled with words she tried 
vainly to speak. I gave her a little wine 
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from a glass on the stand, and amoment 


Midwinter, East and VWest. [Jan. 


after she said slowly but distinctly, in an agony of grateful love. 


“Please put my Babby here,” signing to 
her breast. ‘’Pears like I cud die easier 
‘side her,’ she added solemnly. 

John hastenedto do her bidding. The 


feeblearmsclosed round herlifelesschild. Babby.”’ 


Ninetta kames. 


MIDWINTER, EAST- AND ‘WEST. 
I. 


THe earth is old in the chill December, 
The sun shines dim like a fading ember, 
In the ashes of gray clouds. 

The hidden waves of the sleeping river 
Beneath the fringe of their ice-pall shiver ; 
And snow-drifts are the shrouds 
Of late flowers dead in the shielded hollow ; 
A blinding mist and the white flakes follow 

In many a starry form. 
The darkness falls and the night hears only 
The shriek of the wind on the hillsides lonely, 
And the echo of the storm. 


IT, 


The skies are heavy with dark clouds. drifted, 
An eddying gust has loosened and lifted 
The soil from the springing grain. 
A. stir of grass in the sleepy ranches, 
A sob of wind in the swaying branches, 
The glimmer and rustle of rain. 

The light hare bounds from his leaty cover, 
The brown quail fly with a flutter and hover 
Of wings on the stream below. 

A break of light on the hillsides hoary, 
of mountains, a sunlit glory 
Ot glimmering peaks of snow. 


Woods. 


“You gave your life for me!” I cried 


“Tt ware nothin’, ma’am,’’—quite 
cheerfully ; and then the gray head sank 
softly to the golden one on her breast, 
and we heard her whisper, ‘“ Me an’ 
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WHEN the late war in its progress crip- 
pled the commerce of the Confederacy, 
causing a great decrease of obtainable 
commodities, and raising their prices to 
enormous figures, the people of the South 
were put sorely to their wits to find sub- 
stitutes for necessaries that were now 
beyond their reach. One by one the 
Southern ports went into the hands of 
the enemy, lines of bayonets formed 
impassable barriers to trade, and thus 
hemmed in the Southerners were driven 
to the resources of their own section. 
These were extensive enough, it is true, 
as later developments have shown; but 
iorced suddenly to employ them, and 
deprived of almost everything requisite 
to successful manufactures, the South 
was found in a pitiable condition. 

Prior to the war the South had sent 
North for almost every manufactured 
article, from a horn button to a bolt of 
silk, and now that it was impossible to 
buy these articles anywhere, the people 
were onunknown seas without acompass, 
and they had to rely ‘upon their ingenu- 
ity to carry them through. Even the 
plantation store-houses, that had hither- 
to always held a full year’s provisions on 
the first of each January, were now im- 
poverished, and the strictest economy 
was: necessary in Confederate house- 
holds to make both ends meet. 

linally the South was found without 
communication with the rest of the 
world, save through the ports of Charles- 
ton and Wilmington, and even here only 
by running the gauntlet of the blockade. 

The ladies of fashion were now cut off 
from the rest of their kind, and were 


- deprived of the pleasure and gratifica- 


tion so precious to the sex, that of excit- 
ing the admiration and envy of their 
friends by pretty costumes in the latest 
mode. No new hats, no new dresses ; 
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the ladies were provoxed. Sometimes 
a thoughtful brother sent home an old 
number of a ladies’ magazine that had 
been picked up in a deserted camp, and 
with great relish was every line devoured 
that related to the changing fashions ; 
from house to house it passed, fingered, 
consulted, and discussed, untilit was well 
nigh worn out. But such stray periodi- 
cals served only to gratify feminine curi- 
osity as to what others were wearing, 
and to heighten their desire for things 
they could not obtain. A fashion jour- 
nal of that day gave a picture of the lat- 
est style of dress, and described it asa 
“robe of black taffeta, scalloped at the 
lower part, and trimmed withsmall white 
balls; belt ornamented with jet beads ; 
under-jupe and sleeves of blue silk or 
cashmere.” But our girls found them- 
selves as far from a fashionable dress as 
ever, for they had no black taffeta or jet 
beads, nor could they get them, and silk 
and cashmere were fully as far out of 
reach. Even the trimmings called for 
were unobtainable, or to be had only at 
exorbitant prices; velvet and ribbons 
were wanted, but velvet and ribbons were 
very costly, and could rarely be afforded, 
and even then only to trim the best dress 
of the daughter or wife of some well-to- 
do planter. 

Not only were the ladies deprived of 
the finer goods, but even the coarser 
fabrics, with which they were now com- 
pelled to clothe themselves, were the 
fruit of their own looms and of their own 
labor. The South had very few facto- 
ries, but had it been otherwise the peo- 
ple were without money wherewith to 
buy. | 

Often the cotton that was made ona 
farm was ginned then and there, spun 
into thread, made into cloth, and this 
in turn into garments; and when it left 
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the soil that grew it, it was around the 
bodies of those that had planted, culti- 
vated, spun, and woven it. The looms 
that had been previously employed only 
to manufacture the coarse clothes of the 
slaves were now busily plied for all. 
White and black, young and old, were 
now all clad in goods of home manutfac- 
ture. But the people accepted the situ- 
ation philosophically, and all went to 
work cheerfully ; the high-minded matron 
set a good example for her daughters, 
and smiled as she toiled, while the soft 
white hands of the girls, that were used 
toembroidery and the piano, now worked 
at the loom, or plied the needle in more 
lowly pursuits than they had hitherto 
known. 

Perhaps those who were first forced 
to appear in public in homespun goods 
were somewhat humiliated, while the 
more extensive wardrobes of others al- 
lowed them to wear seedy and faded gar- 
ments of a finer texture, — sad remind- 
ers of a more prosperous time, — but 
this humiliation was. short-lived, and 
when the wife of a lowly overseer clad 
herself withthe same that the high-bred 
dame was forced to wear, the Southern 
virl everywhere wasas happy in her neat 
checked cotton dress as she had been in 
silks and satins. It was surprising what 
tasty dresses they made of their checked 
homespun, and cleverness of contriv- 


ance and dettness of execution assisted . 


quaintness and novelty in making them 
as effectual in destroying masculine 
h@arts ever, But: there was:a sad 
dearth of masculine hearts in the land, — 
they were all on the battle-field. Men 
who were not in uniforms likewise wore 
homespun goods, generally a dark red 
jeans; this served them for working 
suits, While Sunday suits were of the 
same stuff, but more carefully made, and 
nicely dyed black or dark brown. As 
with the dress of the opposite sex, care 
and cleverness afforded suits much more 
pleasing to the eve than would now be 
imagined possible trom such crude ma- 
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terials and machinery, if the home-made 
looms and spinning wheels can be called 
machinery. 

In homespun the young Confederate 
courted, in homespun the object of his 
affections received him, and in homespun 
they were married. I well remember 
the stir my brother created in our little 
town, when he paid eighty dollars in 
gold fora broadcloth coat in which he 
was to be married. It was in the fall of 
'65, and the inferior article for which he 
paid so dearly was such as might now be 
bought for little more than a tenth of 
what it then cost. 

I have said there was no money in the 
country. Perhaps the statement needs 
a little explanation. There was almost 
no gold, but Confederate money was 
plenty ; there was enough of this it is 
true, but it took so much money to buy 
avery few goods. It was often jokingly 
remarked that a man carried a wagon 
load of money to market, and brought 
back his purchases in a wheelbarrow. 
There was a plenty of cotton and tobacco 
raised, but there was no way in which to 
exchange it for articles of dress and food. 
Fortune and dark nights sometimes 
aided the blockade-runners in carrying 
cottonand tobacco to Nassau, and creep- 
ing stealthily back laden with such for- 
elgn commodities as were most sorely 
needed. But the supply thus brought 
into the country was meager in the 
extreme, and did not begin to equal the 
demand ; for the cargoes were largely 
composed of medicine and munitions of 
war, and the other articles commanded 
such prices as only the richest could 
afford. During ‘64 and '65 a spool of 
sewing cotton brought twenty dollars, 
forty dollars in Confederate money 
was the price paid for a yard of. cal- 
ico, a card of rice buttons cost twenty 
dollars, a wool hat sixty, and. other 
dry goods were proportionately dear. 
It required twelve hundred dollars to 
buy a barrel of ordinary flour. A small 
ham would relieve a man of a hundred 
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and fifty dollars: sugar was to be had 
at the low rate of seventy-five dollars 
apound, It cost about twenty-five cents 
to pepper.one’s eggs, for pepper brought 
three hundred dollars a pound. Whis- 
ky was thirty dollars a drink, and the 
man that treated a party of friends had 
his pockets considerably lightened ; 
while to buy a horse required almost as 
much money as the horse could pull. 
An ordinary horse often sold for ten 
thousand dollars. | 

Among the first things that our peo- 
ple found themselves in want of, were 
dyes for coloring their thread. These 
were all the more needed from the fact 
that on the patterns of their checks, and 
hence on the brightness and variety of 
the colors employed, greatly depended 
the beauty of the ladies’ dresses, and 
even in the darkest days of war women 
never neglect to have their attire as 
attractive as possible. Wood and mead- 
ow were ransacked tor plants that would 
impart acolor. Roots, leaves, and barks 
were brought home, and all kinds of 
deecoctions were made and experimented 
with. Black walnut furnished a rich 
brown, and various shades of intensity 
were obtained, according to the strength 
of the dye. Swamp maple gave a clear 
purple, and poke-berries a bright but 
not durable solferino. An inferior blue 
was obtained from wild indigo, and 
sumach berries afforded a dark red. A 
-atistactory black was rarely to. be had, 
though. this somber color was most 
needed in those dark days when war 
ind. death. stalked through the land, 
transforming every home into a house of 
mourning. Elder-berries gave a tolera- 
dle black, but no experiment with bark, 
‘oot, leaf, or berry gave a good substi- 
tute tor logwood, and blockade runners 
vere not long in profiting thereby. 

At one time salt was as precious in 
many localities as gold, and like gold it 
vas sought in the soil. The earthen 
Noors of smoke-houses and the ground 
(round kitchen doors or beneath the 
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kitchen windows and similar localities, 
where the needed mineral might have 
been secreted in ever so small a quantity, 
was dug up and given to the cattle, or 
treated with water to dissolve out the 
saline matter. The brine thus obtained 
was then evaporated and the salt depos- 
ited. Boxes and barrels that had con- 
tained salt pork or fish were treated in 
like manner, so great was the scarcity of 
this important mineral food. _Specula- 
tors held it at extortionate prices, cattle 
were denied it altogether, and even the 
rich were extremely sparing in their use 
of it. 

The government at Richmond came 
to the rescue, and by a rather high- 
handed measure saved the people trom 
a salt famine. The salt works through- 
out the country were seized, and during 
the rest of the war it was to be had at 
nominal prices. Moreover, salt compa- 
nies were formed, the labor of one slave 
being the price per share. One slave 
was detailed from each of twenty or 
thirty adjoining plantations, and placed 
under the control of a competent man, 
who took them to the coast and obtained 
salt from sea water. 

For no substitute did the Southern 
people seek with greater assiduity than 
an equal tor coffee, and in few of their 
makeshitts did they succeed so poorly. 

They were a coffee-drinking people, 
and it was almost like depriving the 
opium-eater of his drug suddenly to put 
coffee out .of the South. Everything 
was tried that could possibly suggest the 
appearance or flavor of the popular bev- 
erage, but nothing gave even transient 
satisfaction, and every attempt to for- 
get coffee in the enjoyment of some 
other infusion but added to the tantaliz- 
ing effects of the situation. Rye and 
wheat were roasted and ground, but 
they were miserable substitutes: parched 
meal gave a sad suggestion of coffee. 
Somebody hit upon the idea of chipping 
and drying sweet potatoes, and a more 
palatable drink was thus obtained ; but 
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after all it was only a strong reminder 
of something better, and afforded none 
of that sweet satisfaction that we get 
from a cup of good coffee. 

The rich looked back mourntully upon 
the times of their extravagance, and all 
could do nothing more than endeavor to 
be content with the vexing substitutes, 
or, as some did, brave the situation and 
be satisfied with milk and cold water. 
Some adopted the old North Carolina 
beverage, sassafras tea, declaring it to be 
“better than coffee anyhow,” besides 
being decidedly more wholesome, and 
putting the drinkers of it beyond the 
dangers of physic and the horrors of 
doctors’ bills. Then it was noised 
abroad that the discovery had just been 
made that cotton-seed made drink 


which was the equal in flavor and asa. 


stimulant to the finest Rio. A few 
were credulous enough to try the exper- 
iment. <A trial was sufficient: parched 
rye and dried potato chips were resumed. 

But even had coffee been abundant, 
there was still lacking the wherewith to 
render it faultless to the popular palate, 
for sugar was nearly as scarce as coffee. 
I remember distinctly how sparingly the 
loaf was nibbled in our family. When 
only two loaves of sugar remained upon 
the shelves of the little country grocery, 
my grandfather bought them for fourhun- 
dred dollars, and when he brought them 
home wrapped in the deep-blue paper 
that always covered these glistening 
white cones, he set them upon the table 
with the remark : “ This is the last sugar 
you will get until the war is over, at 
least ; better use it sparingly.” 

[t was used sparingly indeed ; a lump 
in a cup of coffee would have been 
deemed the height of extravagance. A 
niggardly allowance was obtained only 
on the rarest and most extraordinary 
occasions ; and even when necessary in 
cases of sickness or for medicine it was 
hesitatingly sacrificed. The report was 
once rifein the town that the “ Yankees 
were coming, and my grandfather re- 


moved a step in the stairway, and here 
deposited the loaf and a half that re- 
mained with about a half a pound ot 
coffee. Replacing the step, he defied 
the Yankees to find the treasures. When 
the war was ended, there still remained 
two or three pounds of the last loaf. 
Two loaves of sugar had been made to 
last over two years. 

Sugar was known as “short sweeten- 
in contradistinction to “long sweet- 
ening,’ by which name “sorghum” 
syrup was generally known. The intro- 
duction of sorghum cane —“ Early Am- 
ber ’’—throughout the South and West 
had been attempted by the United 
States government before the war, but 
with little success, and all the encour- 


agement that the Department of Agri- 


culture could lend to the sorghum grow- 
ing availed little in the South, though 
some of the Western farmers took more 
kindly to it. When the Federal ships 
passed into the Mississippi, dividing the 
Confederacy in twain, the supply of 
sugar and molasses from Louisiana was 
cut off, and the besieged people now 
turned to. the despised sorghum as a 
common boon. Easy in its growth, ex- 
acting little from the soil, and requiring 
but little cultivation, it was not long in 
becoming a1 important part of every 
man’s crop. It furnished them with 
much of their daily food, and with the 
slaves especially, the regular diet was 
sorghum syrup with bread for breakfast, 
meat for dinner, and at. supper “long 
sweetening” again. Thus sorghum syr- 


up took the place of meat in its absence. 


as often did rice, and so monotonous 
became this new diet, that white and 
black thought if ever the “good old 
days"’ came back, they would) never 
want to look upon sorghum or rice 
again, 

The manufacture of the syrup was 
carried on on every farm by the most 
primitive methods contrivances. 
Two upright wooden cylinders supported 
Ina frame, and with a lever to one ot 
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them by which the power could be 
applied formed the rude machine for 


extracting. the juice from the cane. 


Some aged mule, kindly reserved for 
light work, plodded slowly around the 
circular path and turned the rollers; 
some sunburnt urchin or perhaps a 


-buxom maid fed the cane, stripped of 


seeds and todder, stalk by stalk, between 


the revolving cylinders. | The juice ran 


into a bucket at the side, and the crushed 
cane,—the begass,—fell upon the 
sround opposite to the feeder. The 
juice was simply boiled and evaporated 
in large iron kettles, until it formed a 
syrup of the proper consistency, the 
maker meanwhile constantly watching 
it and skimming off the scum of impuri- 
ties that rose tothe surface. Sometimes 
clarifying was attempted with lye, soda, 
or lime. Efforts to make sugar. from 
sorghum were abortive for the most 
part, and “long sweetening ” had to be 
used exclusively. How tired the South- 
crn people became of that flavor! It 
scemed to permeate everything. It was 
found in the cup of “ coffee,” it lingered 
around the cake, it lent its mellifluence 
to the pies, and it tainted the preserves. 
[t was everywhere, and the children, now 
never denied a candy-pulling, kept moth- 
crs and servants busy removing the 


sweet impressions of their sticky hands 


from the walls and the furniture. 

\With the scarcity of breadstuffs came 
the enactment of laws which forbade the 
manufacture of spirituous liquors from 
edible grains, under heavy penalties of 
inc and imprisonment, in addition to 
the confiscation of such liquors and the 
implements used in their distillation. 
large quantities of brandy were made 
trom apples, peaches, and blackberries, 
and with rum made from the juice of the 
sorghum cane, constituted almost the 
Sole intoxicating beverages of the Con- 
iederacy. These brought high prices, 
and much fruit which might have been 
‘ried and turned to better account, was 
nade into brandy. No fruit was wasted ; 
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erapes were made into wine and brandy, 
scuppernongs were likewise made into 
wine, and even muscadines and wild 
crapes were extensively gathered for the 
same purpose ; locusts and persimmons 
made a mild beer in season, and a rum 
was sometimes made from the latter by 
distillation. A liquor was even made 
from maypops. 

Besides catering to the bacchanalhan 
appetite, these fruits often furnished 
alcohol for medicinal purposes. Drugs 
and medicines were scarce during the 
war, and they were very expensive. 


Indeed, many lives were lost from a lack 


of proper medicines. Prohibited as con- 
traband of war, they were never suffered 
to form part of the hundred pounds of 
baggage allowed each of the few persons 
granted permits to go South under a 
flag of truce; and drugs, particularly 
quinine and opium, were standard arti- 
cles of traffic with the smugglers who 
did their dangerous work along the bor- 
ders. Poppy seeds were distributed by 
the Medical Department at Richmond, 


with appeals to the women of the South 


to aid in procuring the much-needed 
opium by the cultivation of the poppy 
plant. After the flower dropped its pet- 
als, the green capsules were to be pricked 
with a needle, and the gum which exuded 
to be collected and sent to the Medical 
Director. The directions were followed, 
so far as planting and cultivation were 
concerned, though the Department 
obtained very little opium from the ven- 
ture. 

In the scarcity and expensiveness of 
drugs, attention was turned to the medi- 
cinal properties of native herbs, barks, 
and roots. Between the demands for 
medicines and dye-stuffs, the woods 
fared badly. Leaves were stripped from 
the trees, herbs gathered, the earth torn 
up for roots, and trees deprived of their 
bark. For the proper plants and modes 
of preparation for certain diseases, phy- 
sicians were consulted, medical books 
read, and advice sought from the old 
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“mammies,’ who possessed a store of 
knowledge on this score, —the accumu- 
lated result of accident, experiment, and 
tradition, which might perhaps have 
been traced back to the Indian. 

A decoction from the roots of the poke 
(Phytolacca decaudra) turnished a valu- 
able alterative. The berries with whis- 
ky made a cure for rheumatism; while 
the juice of the leaves was recommended 
for itch, ringworm, etc. The small boy 
that was so unfortunate as to be threat- 
ened with croup, was heavily dosed with 
sage tea, or boneset tea, or an expecto- 
rant made from sweet gum and mullein, 
or bathed his feet ina hot wash prepared 
from mullein leaves and pine tops, and 
not infrequently he had to submit to all 
of these and such other remedies as the 
neighbors might suggest besides. The 
bark of the tag alder rubra) made 
a tea tor blood diseases: sage (Sa/iza 
furnished an anthelmintic : 
blackberry root vil/osus) an as- 
tringent: wintergreen (Gau/ltheria pro- 
cumobens) and peppermint (J/extha pip- 
cyita) carminatives. There were all kinds 
of bitters or tonics, commonest among 
which were red oak (Overcus rubra) bark 
and whisky, poplar ( Populus trentulot- 
des) bark and whisky, wild cherry ( 
nus lirginiana) bark with same fluid, 
while either the leaf, bark, or kernel 
trom the seed of the peach tree, added 
to whisky, formed good tonics. There 
was one village worthy in our little ham- 
let who, on being applied to for his opin- 
ion on this class of medicines, answered : 
“Well, the best bitters that I ever saw 
consisted of one gallon of good rye whis- 
ky with a peach leat tied to the handle 
of the jug.” 

Powdered rhubarb palmatun) 
mixed with alum and sugar was a rem- 
edy tor coughs and consumption ; cuts 
and wounds were healed with a salve of 
sweet gum and resin, or by filling them 
with soot or spider web; a poultice of 
vinegar and * dirt-dauber”’ nests relieved 
sprains, and ** heartburn " or * sick stom- 
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ach”’ were cured by a drink made from 
the white ashes of hickory or maple. 
Sassafras was a panacea; asthmatic suf- 
ferers drank flaxseed tea; wild hoar- 
hound was useful and efficient in cases 
of fever; and poultices were made of 
peach leaves, red oak bark, slippery elm 
(Clmus fulva)and many other things. 
A handful of peach leaves ina pot of 
boiling clothes also served to bleach 
them. 

Thus it was that the sick were doc- 
tored, and the simple remedies were tol- 
erably successful, particularly in the ear- 
lier stages of disease; some of them 
were in practice when the war began, 
some were now revived that had been 
discarded, while necessity caused the 
invention or discovery of many others, 
some of which are still employed. 

The question of lights was prominent 
among the problems that taxed the in- 
eenuity of Confederate families, and of 
such difficult proportions was this mat-_ 
ter and so meager the success with which 
it was grappled, that the South might 
have won the epithet of “The Dark 
Country.” In the principal cities the 
cas-works were still in operation, — but 
such gas ’as they supplied! Poor in 
quality, and lacking in the power of 
illumination, it gave a fitful, sickly flame 
that seemed emblematic of the tottering 
Confederacy, when its people began to 
realize that it must succumb tothe force 
of superior numbers. Often the attenu- 
ated flame flickered.-and went out, and 
left acity in darkness ; the preacher pro- 
nounced a hasty benediction, and the 
congregation felt their way out of 
church ; the few who could afford gas in 
their houses laid down their books or 
their work in disgust, and went to bed 
in the dark, or lit a tallow candle that 
was held in reserve for such emergen- 
cies. In the country and elsewhere 
where gas could not be obtained or af- 
torded, tallow candles were employed. 

Pine torches furnished lights for most 
country homes on ordinary occasions, 
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but, as may be readily imagined, made 
very poor light by which to work or reaa, 
the ruddy glow and dancing flame of the 
resinous wood was picturesque enough, 
but woful was the strain upon the stu- 
dent’s eyes; and then how unpleasant 
in summer, and how the housekeeper 
bemoaned her dark and dingy walls 


which resulted from the smoky flame. 


verything that could possibly be turned 
into tallow was finally converted into 
candles, which aided the torch in bright- 
ening the Confederate home. On state 
occasions these inferior home-made can- 
dles or the old-fashioned lard lamps were 
used ; the latter gave a soft, clear light, 
but lard was too expensive to admit of 
their general use. Those who could not 
afford moulds made candles without 
them; the tallow was melted in some 
vessel, and the string that was to form 
the wick was dipped into the hot liquid 
and then removed until such as was 
taken up by the string had cooled ; held 
at each end by the fingers, the tallow- 
coated string was again immersed in the 
vessel and again quickly removed to 
cool; this process continued until the 
- crowing candle was of a desirable diam- 
eter, after which it was trimmed, scraped, 
and given a more comely appearance. 
But the “Confederate candle” was 
the “regulation” article of the day. It 
was made of wax and resin in about the 
proportion of two ounces of resin to a 
pound of wax, and the making of one 
wasalways a frolic for the younger mem- 
bers of. the household. The wax and 
resin were melted together ina “skillet,” 
or saucepan, and placed conveniently 
inthe yard, over a shovelful of hot coals ; 
the end of a string, from five to twenty- 
tive feet long, was placed under the 
crotch of a forked stick, which served to 
keep the string immersed until the 
whole length had passed through the 
hot wax. This was repeated three or 
tour times, when the “candle” was 
‘bout the thickness of an ordinary. lead 
pencil, round and smooth from having 


been drawn through the hands while 
warm and pliable. The waxen rope was 
then wound upon the “ Confederate can- 
a wooden stand, having a 
strip of tin on the upper part; the free 
end was drawn through a hole in this 
piece of tin, and when the candle was in 
use was lighted, the long rope unwind- 
ing like a roll of yarn as it was gradually 
consumed. The light was weak, though 
steady, and answered very well for all 
ordinary purposes ; it was perhaps little 
more than half astandard candle power. 

The war was indeed a sad thing for 
those who were over-nice in regard to 
their shoes ; in fact, the skill of every- 
body was more or less tested to provide 
even tolerable coverings for the feet ; 
and great was the vexation of those la- 
dies, the smallness and shapeliness of 
whose feet were acknowledged and 
admired,. when they found that only 
coarse and heavy shoes were to be had. 
Ladies very frequently wore cloth gai- 
ters, the uppers of their own make, and 
the soles the work of ashoemaker. Tan- 
neries had plenty todo, and every shoe- 
maker, from the most skillful to the 
meanest, found work. Beef commandeda 
<ood price, and young cattle were looked 
upon as growing Investments, so that 
calf skins were scarce, and soft leather 
almost unknown, for the skins of beeves, 
hurriedly and improperly tanned, gave 
hard and unyielding leather. Occasion- 
ally reason succumbed to vanity, or 
some youthful bovine was kind enough 
to die a natural death ; and then sallied 
forth a proud maiden in soft and _neat- 
fitting shoes,*but to be envied by the 
less fortunate of her sex. 

You may be sure that these highly 
prized articles were well cared for; ev- 
ery step taken in them was of moment. 
They were the last part of the toilet of 
the owner when she was going out, and 
the first thing put aside on her return, 
for nobody knew when she would rejoice 
In another pair of similar shoes. 

Goats and sheep never died of old age, 
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and there was a wholesale slaughter ot 
every dog that could possibly be spared, 
as soon as it was known that from their 
hides could be manufactured leather of 
the softest and finest quality. 
Remembering the sadozs ot the French 
peasantry, some one introduced shoes 
with wooden bottoms. Happy thought! 
—here was a great saving of leather. 
Wood was cheap and more durable than 


leather: aman could now make as much 


noise when he walked as a horse, — with 
one kick aman could killa dog. Why 
had not somebody thought of wooden 
bottoms long ago ? 

The wood was cut or bent into proper 
shape for bottoms; the upper leather 
was secured by tacks, and thus a cheap 
and durable shoe was made; they were 
very widely used, and were not so uncom- 
fortable as might be supposed. They 
had broad, low heels and were very well 
suited for out-door wear, and being 
almost water-proof rendered overshoes 
unnecessary ; but'in the house their clat- 


ter was something terrible, and their 


tramp, tramp upon the floor was enough 
to ruffle the temper of a Job. Many 
persons wore them no tarther than the 
hall, putting them aside as soon as they 
entered the house, and replacing them 
with slippers or cloth shoes that sat in 
the hall, and were used only tor house 
wear. If the wags of the present day 
are to be heeded, it would pay to re- 
introduce these well-ballasted shoes to 
aid the stern parent, In assisting out of 
the house the unfavored suitors for 
his daughter's hand and tortune. 
It was avery dull and unaccomplished 
¢irl who could not plait straw and make 
hats during the war, for the women-had 
to make hats for themselves and tor the 
men. It was often the employment of 
winter evenings, and as the hours passed 
and the pine knots burned, yard atter 
yard of “rough and ready —a pointed 
braid woven with four straws — was 
plaited by the nimble-fingered daughters 
of the Confederacy. Wheat straw being 
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most plentiful was most used ; rye straw 
was longer, whiter, and better suited for 
plaiting, and it was frequently cultivated 
expressly for this purpose ; the soft and 
light oat straw made a pleasant hat to 
wear, but it was short and coarse, and so 
dark that dyeing was usually necessary. 

Children’s hats were also made of the 
inner shuck of the Indian corn. A fabric 
whose warp was the hair of horses’ tails, 
and whose filling was made from the flag 
leaf, a common swamp plant, came from 
the loom like a coarse cloth, and was 
made into bonnets and hats for ladies. 
Flowers, leaves, tassels, and like orna- 
ments for trimming hats were also made 
of straw. Feathers were. used for the 
same purpose, and largely for making 
fans. 

The finest grades of Confederate writ- 
ing paper were inferior to good manilla 
wrapping paper of today. The ink had 
a haggard and exhausted appearance, and 
was not as good as that made in the 
country from “ink balls,” — balls that 
grow on red-oak trees. The juice of poke 
berries was used for red ink. Boxes could 
not be afforded for matches; blocks of 
soft wood about an inch and _a_ halt 
square, and the length of an’ ordinary 
match, were submitted to longitudinal 
sawing parallel to all sides; at one end 
a section of the block about a quarter of 
an inch thick was left uncut, thus form- 
ing a base which held the matches in 
place, and from which they were broken 
as needed. 

Nothing suffered waste during these 
days of struggle; everything was saved, 
and sooner or later some use was found 
for it. A stray nail, a screw, a scrap of 
iron, a bit of wire, the merest trifle, was 
treasured up and ultimately utilized. 
Rags were worked into bed-quilts, rugs,. 
and occasionally carpets; pieces of lead 
pipes were melted into bullets; gourds 
were cut into circular disks and covered 
with cloth for buttons; and coon skins 
were made into caps for winter. A 
lengthy volume might be written on the 
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economy and ingenuity that were prac- 
ticed in Confederate homes ; they were 
obligatory virtues in those days, and it 
was only by their strict observance that 
the people were enabled to live. 

[t is needless to say that, even though 
it brought defeat, a cessation of hostil- 


ities was welcomed by a people that had 
so long lived in the way that this article 
has briefly attempted to suggest, for they 
were anxious to enjoy once more plenty 
to eat and plenty to wear, and were quite 


satisfied with their knowledge of the 


hardships of war. 
Neal 


Wel 


BELLEBOO, 
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A NEGRO mounted on a fine pacing 
mare proceeded up a weedy plantation 
road, urging his horse on a little testily. 
The road disappeared ina clump of trees, 
firs and walnuts, through which appeared 
the chimneys of ahouse. As he reached 
the wood a pack of dogs met him, and a 
moment later, a young farmer. 

“Dar wa'n't noffin’ at de pos’ office 
‘ceptin’ dis heah, Marse Hal ; come from 
Injianny I reckin, an’ dat raskil, de pos’ 
mastah, he mek me pay twenty-fi’ cents 
on hit. He say dat war due, en I say ef 
[ was a tree niggah I whup him.” 

He handed down a sealed envelope, 
addressed in a scratchy, almost illegible 
hand, and rode on around the curve of 
the avenue behind the low, broad house. 
The young man, as though possessed of 
unlimited time, sat down on a sunny 
rock, broke the seal, and for two hours 
studied out the contents, though they 
appeared to be but a few lines. Then, 
hiding his face in his hands, he sat still 
for a long time, indeed till the sun went 
down, and the dogs, long asleep about 
him, woke and moved towards the house. 
The tooting of a horn aroused him, and 


a woman's clarion voice succeeding has- 
tened his steps. 

By the way of the side veranda of the 
house he entered a low, partially latticed 
passage, in which stood a supper table, 
and a voluble negro woman and little 
white girl. At the farther open end on 
alow step sat the negro who had brought 
the letter, and a bright-eyed little darkey. 

“Hurry, Philly, I want ter talk ter 
Pete,” said the young man, taking the 
head of the table. The negress settled 
into an ample chair at the foot, and the 
white girl, after pirouetting around 
Marse Hal's elbow, peeping at the letter, 
lolled languidly along the third side. 
The supper was brief and silent, and then 
Marse Hal went into the next room,a 
low ceiled one, where coon and deer 
skins, rawhide rockers, great black 
presses, and tables with twisted legs, 
kept company with a small book-case, 
small windows, and a great unmanteled 
fire-place. Here the dogs gathered round 
him, and Pete came in shortly in obedi- 
ence to his master’s call. 

He was not more than fifty years old, 
under-sized, high-shouldered, and thick- 
chested, with a rather round, woolly 
head, and a face with a large preponder- 
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ance of animal characteristics, but in- 
tense, glowing eyes, that the blackness 
of his skin failed to tame. His manner 
was assured and easy, but deferential ; 
his bare feet glided evenly and firmly on 
the polished floor, and without invitation 
he sat down near Marse Hal. An expres- 
sion of shrewd prescience shut up his 
eyes and drew down the sharp tip of his 
beaked nose. 

“Uncle Pete, thet thar letter you 
brung me was from Uncle Bill Emsinin- 
ger, an’ he ‘lows he'll set me up in [n}i- 
anny ef I’ll make up my mind to go 
thar.”’ 

Hal handed the negro the letter; the 
latter examined its difficulties and gave 
it back, saying “ Boy, I kain't read print, 
lettin alone dat.. Wat he 

“He kin git me three hundred acres 
er bottom an’ swamp lan’ part cleared, 
a cabin on hit, next to hisn on the Big 
Raccoon, now, right now. I reckon he’s 
heerd ‘bout the plantation. It I go I 
eo free handed, no relations, dad burn 
‘em, a holdin’ onter my prosperity, no 
mortgage, nothin’ er that kin’, nothin’ ter 
rile me but what a human man kin stan’ 
peaceable-like, an’ I haint knowed thet 
kin’ o' rilin’ sence I war a boy sling- 
shootin’ birds in the yard.” 

“] ‘member dem times. But dat a 
long ways down dar. None er our folks 
gone, none er our folks’ frien’s. Ef dar’s 
anybody dar, hit am folks wat we doan’ 
know, an dey kain’'t amount ter mech.” 

“T dont keer furthet. I 'd-like to go 
som ers fur a spell whar they warn't so 
many folks, an ef they hain’t many thar- 
p raps they ‘ll ‘low a man ter plough his 
con ‘thout settin’ on the fence co'ners, 
shoutin’ ‘bout his grandaddy.”’ 

“De main jection I haster gwineam, 
dey is de mogage, Marse Hal, hit do 
seem like runnin’ away.” 

“T kain't pay the intrust, lettin’ alone 
the principal, Pete; the place is too run 
down. I hev tried.” 

“Yaas. De truck in de truck patch 
ain’ de ‘truck IT uster raise when dey 
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want no mo’gage. Hit ‘pears like hit 
hev done loaned hitself out som’ers an 
kain’t pay no intrust ter me nudder.” 

“Wall, I’m.agoin’ ter Injianny.”’ 

Ya‘as, Marse.”’ 

“An make arichman. Hit kin be did ; 
I heer’n my erandaddy talk ‘bout the 
No'thwest.’ 

“ Wall, Marse, you is growed, you Is 
twenty-t’ ree e, an’ hain’t feared ’bout you 
ewine an’ takin’ up de plantation ; but — 
de ambly —dey is heah in Kintucky.” 

“Pete, I hain’t arrivin’ at nothin’ in 
this yere kentry, an’ I hain’t goin’ ter 
‘rive at nothin’. I hain’t got no oppor- 
tunities. I got. too mech fambly, too 
mech plantation, too mech fren’s, too 
mech ev wat a man got no use fur at the 
present time. Nobody ‘roun’ yere knows 
me, ceptin’ i'm ole Somers’ gran’chile, 
got a mo’gage, six niggahs, an’ nothin’ 
mo’. Thet’s me ez I’m drawed in this 
yere country. You know an’ I know, 
I’m mo'n thet. Hain't I seen fur years 
w at orter been seen, wa’ n't [ itchin’ ter 
do w’at orter been did? Ain't [bin lay- 
in’ low ere tother folks war up hevin’ 
their time? ‘Tain't fambly inthis yere 
case, Pete, hit’ s me, Hal Somers an’ Pop- 
pling Somers.” 

“I ‘cree wid ye, chile. I. ‘gree wid ye, 
but aint ker’gis like youis. Ise ’feard 
ev my own shadder. But, honey, you 
got a heap ev yer grandaddy ‘bout you.’ 

The young man stood up and scowled. 

‘Listen ‘ter me, began. the 
negro earnestly, “I doan’ talk ‘bout de 
onpleasant pints in defambly,’case dere’ s 
too many pleasant pints, but you got yer 
randaddy’ s sperit. didn't fur 
fambly, an’ he did fur’ lan an’ money. 
‘Pears ter me-dem 's yo’ principles, 'SCuse 
me, ceptin’ you is young, an “dey 's pulpy, 
dey s.green an’. tender an juicy, but 
‘scuse me, dey dar. T-ruther see you 
dead enny day, I ruther see all de plan- 
tation piled atop yer bones 'n see ye like 
him, ‘case I brung ye up,:an set ‘on 
dat sperit, an’ sect on hit, an’ mashed hit 
flat,an’ I b'lieved hit war dead.” 
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“T haint,” cried the young man an- 
erily, “Ihaint. Inever were. Didn’t I 
jes’ say I war goin’ ter begin? I never 
begun yit. Didn't I jes’ say folks say I 
were grandaddy Somers's chile ; ? Thar 
aint nothin’ mo’ to me yit an’ I’m jes 
achin’ thar should be. I aint no corde- 
roy bridge ter be rid by sperits comin’ 
ter see their dead plantations an deader 
intrusts an’ principles.’ 

“Ta’s so, but member, Marse Hal, he 
war yer grandaddy.” 

The old man crooned the words softly, 
and his melodious voice had a flute-like 
ripple in it, far more magnetic than the 
warning words. Marse Hal resumed 
his chair, and there was silence in the 
room for a moment. 

“No, Pete, I aint sich aman. I’m 
dead certain an’ shore o’ thet. I aint 
sot them feelin’s. But,” with a quick 
sich, mighty tired o’ this place. I 
kaint think sometimes all day but of git- 
tin’ away. It do seem when I’m plowin’ 
ef I could plow a straight furrer ter the 
horizon I’d be the happiest man on thet 
horizon. I reckon I'll go. The niggahs 
an’ the stock’ll bring me money enough.”’ 

Another deep silence, and Pete shuf- 
Hedand rose. ‘I reckon youdon’t want 
me no mo’ ternight, Marse Hal.” 

‘Yes Ido. want yer idee.” 

only afeard yo’ fo’gits when you 
sits dar. Dar aint nobody hitchin’ on 
de line den.’ 

“Why, you an’ Philly ‘ll be thar.”’ 

‘“Tnjianny haint no place fur niggahs, 
—with contempt. — 

Marse Hal looked blank, then turned 
pale, then looked blanker still. For the 
first time in his existence, perhaps, the 
thought had occurred to this young man 
that Pete was his slave. He had seen 
other negroes come and go — generally 
vo—with indifference; but Pete was a 


‘axture, the great mastiff in the yard, 


the good genius at the kitchen deak the 
oracle of the barnyard, the dumping 
place for all the tried, burdened spirits 
about the plantation. Uncle Pete a 
slave?..:Uncle Pete! 

Vo“. 


“Why, Uncle Pete!” he exclaimed 
impulsively, “I never thought o’ thet 
afore. It’s kinder paralyzed me,— com- 
in’ on hit so suddent. I'll gin ye yer 
papers, you, an’ Philly, an’ Silly.” 

“Shucks! Wat I want wid papers 
widout de mud ter chink a chimbley ef 
I had de sticks wat would buil’ one and 
de ground ter perch it on?” Yet there 
was both an eagerness and an embarrass- 
ment in his manner. 

“Thar’s the ole bottom w’at Squire 
Stone say war haunted, and which he 
hev lef’; thar’s a cabin in Mis’ Peel’s 
fiel’ by the woods ; thar ’s two cabins on 
the edge o' the big co'n fiel’.” 

«7 doan’ want no cabin nowhars.”’ 

Hal was silent as though listening to 
the echo of the negro’s words. 

“You come with me, Pete,” said the 
young man, catching perhaps the tone 
he was listening for. “I’ll gin ye all 
yer free papers.” 

“But I’se wuth money, me an’ the ole 
woman,”’ objected Pete. 

“Jes so,’— delicately humoring Pete, 
reckin I know yer wuth. 
Thet’s the reason this fambly held onter 
ye all these mis ‘ble years. 

A chuckle welled through Pete’s 
throat, and rolled up to his elevated eye- 
brows. Then he grew serious and sad. 

“Pat's anudder ting. Yo’ needs de 
money, Marse Hal. Ise wuth mo’n all 
the res’ er de niggers. Down to New 
O'leans,—”’ 

‘Jes’ so,” interrupted his master, ‘fan’ 
up In Injianny with yer free papers an’ 
er mule an’ er cabin, ye'd be wuth sich 
a gang o' niggahs ez I never see. Set 
down, Pete, and le’s arrange.” 

Pete still objected, but with chuckles, 
until Hal peremptorily ordered him to 
sit down ; and then they talked in a sub- 
dued tone, figured on scraps of paper, 
and when hard pressed, on the floor, — 
at least Hal did,—until near midnight, 
when Pete left for his cabin, which was 
occupied by his one child, the mother 
being generally too busy about the 
house to get down for more than a visit. 
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The Bellevue plantation was not very 
extensive, but had been a fine estate in 
its youth. It lay on high rolling ground 
in northeastern Kentucky near the Ohio, 
and ran in terraces from the pine, and 
laurel, and oak heights across tobacco 
fields to the black hemp alluvials of the 
river, a smooth, swift tributary of the 
Ohio. The plantation road wound across 
the terraces, and had been set with a 
double line of locusts and elms, which 
now in their maturity were fretted by 
weeds and brush; and the yard, darkly 
embowered in tree groups, was badly 
neglected. The low house, part stone 
and part log, was a substantial affair, but 
moss-grown from lying in the somber 
shadow of its great yard. The outhouses, 
tobacco sheds, and all the appurtenances 
of a plantation exhibited the gray man- 
tle of aging neglect. 

The place had been established shortly 
after the beginning of the century by 
Myrtlewood Somers, a lawyer of Virgin- 
ia, who in common with nearly all Vir- 
ginia had participated in the Kentucky 
‘boom,’ and claimed more or less land 
throughout the cast center of the prov- 
ince. For his time, immediately atter 
the Revolution, Myrtlewood Somers had 
been well-to-do, owning fine tobacco 
lands and. a large gang of negroes, 
acquired piecemeal in that unsavory bus- 
iness, money-loaning and mortgage buy- 
ing. He had been an unscrupulous, 
shrewd, aggressive man in a district 
whose men distinctively lacked those 
three qualities ; and without altogether 
deserving the bad reputation that gath- 
ered behind him, Squire Somers came 
to be detested and teared. 

Towards the close of the century he 
had lost a good deal of his Virginia prop- 
erty, and having unlimited faith in the 
new State and all the Northwest, he 
moved to Mason County, and though an 
old man, began vigorous work on his 


plantation. It was a toilsome under- 


taking, beset with all imaginable draw- 
backs, and though Myrtlewood believed 
patience would seeall his plans fulfilled, 
it was not to be his patience. He died, 
and left Bellevue in charge of his son, a 
physician, a graduate of a Virginia col- 
lege, and.a mature man. Another son 
inherited the remnant of the Virginia 
property. Unfortunately for Bellevue, 
the Doctor possessed nothing of his 
father's spirit. He was a gentleman, 
nothing more, given to riding some, 
shooting some, attending the county 
courts, eating and drinking, —a brave, 
chivalrous, simple, silent, sleepy man. 
He mortgaged Bellevue in order to build 
a house. The sum was small, but suffi- 
cient to doom the plantation. 

As Hal was the eldest child, his grand- 
father had dandled him, crooned to him 
quaint hunting and tavern and plantation 
melodies and war songs, and had whis- 
pered him his plans about the plantation ; 
so that Hal in his childhood could set 
beside his father’s good-natured disposi- 
tion to sleep, the old man’s hopeful, 
youthful restlessness. Parental author- 
ity was far too stern for him to hint his 
objections, while a lad, to his father’s 
methods of procedure, or rather non-pro- 


cedure. So in silence, as he had said, he 


had seen his heritage eaten away, and 
waited the time when a sheriff should do 
for them what they had so often em- 
ployed him to do for others. 

He had grown up much as the dogs 
had. The colts had had more attention. 
Though his father was college-bred, and 
his grandfather a well read man, Hal 
was ranked by many of the young men 
around. him in the matters of his rud1- 
mentary education. His father con- 
tended that in such things a boy should 
suit his own tastes. 

“T ‘ll teach him the points of a hoss, 
a cow, a niggah, what good tobacco 1s, 
an’ what his morals ought to be. Aint 
that beginnin’ enough fur any boy! I 
would hev thanked the Lord ef he had 
vouchsafed me no mo’. ’Spose I send 
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him to Transylvany, —supposin’ I had 
the money, — an’ turn him outa lawyer, 
an’ he has a capacity fur business, or 
medicine, or somethin’ else, then there's 
a mistake made, a big mistake, which 
Harry will stumble up agin so long’s he 
lives. No, he can learn himself beyond 
the points I’m takin’ him to.” 

In reality, Pete had carried him to 
this culminating point. Myrtlewood had 
taught Pete, as a matter of business, a 
very little addition, and rounded off his 
education with some lessons in reading. 
He had much confidence in the negro’s 
strength of affection, and to it entrusted 
the Somers children, suspecting rightly 
how they would be neglected. It was 
Pete who had taught Hal to read and 
spell, —so bad an introduction to knowl- 
edge that on going to a Maysville private 
school when he was nearly grown, his 
wonderful pronunciation startled the 
class, won him a nickname, and made a 
standing joke for weeks after. For this 
schooling Hal had earned money about 
the plantation. 

Thus, livingamong thenegroes and the 
rough men of the neighborhood, hunt- 
ing, horse-racing, card-playing, or idling, 
‘fal attained his majority. The mort- 
vage had by no means lightened in the 
meantime. 

Shortly afterwards, the Doctor and his 
second son, Philip, were carried off by 
the scourge of the year, cholera. His 
mother had died just before, and thus 
suddenly Hal found himself a responsi- 
ble, burdened man. 

He had not been so idle that the slack 
management of the plantation had not 
called him, haunting him constantly. 
Ife had brooded upon a hundred ways to 
relieve Bellevue ; dwelt on them till he 
knew their every detail. It was his 
turn now. 

He put in a heavy crop of corn and 


hemp, too heavy for his few hands to , 


manage, too much for him to market suc- 
cessfully, with his poor opportunities for 
transportation. What was marketed 
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brought a good _ price, immediately 
absorbed by the mortgage, which was 
soon to fall due. The second year he 
fared not quite so well. 

He despaired easily, the more so, since 
the burden he bore was not of his mak- 
ing, a thing that had piled up before 
his eyes for his undoing all the years he 
was powerless ; and in addition he was 
moved by the hope that beckons all men 
from the scenes of their failures. There 
was ill luck abroad on the plantation, he 
sometimes said to Pete. A new crop 
meant the sale of his few remaining ne- 
groes ; whereas in Indiana, he argued, 
he could begin with the country, take 
less land, and be among neighbors with 
whom his poverty would not be quite as 
objectionable as it was then in Ken- 
tucky; and the price of his negroes would 
be to quite an extent reserve capital. 

These things he put before Pete, not 
rashly but vigorously ; he was practical, 
his two years of responsibility seeming 
to have cleared away nearly all the trash- 
iness of his nature. Pete was his main 
aid ;he knew nothing of theoretical farm- 
ing —that is, of what then existed ; 
nothing of the improvements creeping 
into the southern counties. His system 
was entirely old; entirely Pete's. He 
would have highly resented advice from 
any one but the negro, and without his 
approval he was almost afraid to move. 


ITT. 


THE next month was occupied with 
transferring the plantation, disposing of 
his negroes and stock, and setting Pete 
and his family free. Beside his boyish 
buoyancy Pete was sullenly ‘calm. He 
gave the hemp fields their autumn dres- 
ing,and talked *“‘craps” bythe blue pot in 
the chimney corner as though there were 
no Land of Canaan across the Ohio. 

But at night, before the October moon 
rose, when the canebrakes were noisy 
with their unseen life, the old man 
slipped from his cabin, across the blue 
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grass pastures toadell in alow sweep of 
the woodland, where had stood a few 
years back alog church, which had been 
destroyed by fire. Kneeling in the shad- 
ow of its yet upright chimney, he poured 
forth his anxious heart in a torrent of 
words. Had it been a bright Sunday 
morning at “meetin’”’ he would have 
sawed out his prayer in a drawling wail 
befitting the honor of “leading.”’ But 
here there was noaffectation. The very 
canebrakes might have paused and lis- 
tened to this surging music, well nigh 
as beautiful as their own. The crude 
thought rose in a natural sequence, 
sometimes grand, always poetic. He 
flung his sinewy arms abroad with a com- 
prehensive sweep, taking in the cane- 
brakes, the forests, the pastures, the 
hills, as his witnesses, or addressing them 
by gesture as though the spirits he in- 
voked brooded among them. But it was 
all marred by the superstition of his race. 
Instinctively he was moved to pray amid 
grand surroundings ; yet the rustling of 
the trees behind held something un- 
canny, and fear and trembling were ever 
the burden of his prayer. 

Pete knew that much in Hal's charac- 
ter that was strong and enduring had 
been fostered by himself. He had 
guarded the boy from bad company,and 
delivered quaint.moral lectures to him 


when they were alone hunting or trap-. 


ping. He felt that he was still re- 
sponsible ; that brave words and warn- 
ings were yet needed now and then, and 


prayers constantly. He had understood 


Hal's character accurately, every shade- 


that crossed his countenance. He wisely 
yielded the farm to him month by month, 
but the work of curbing Hal's wild tem- 
per seemed ever more difficult. His mas- 
ter was getting beyond him, going out of 
his sphere of thought and feeling, day 
by day growing into the likeness of 
Squire Somers. It was because of this 
he prayed. Indiana was a night of dark- 
ness. Even his promised freedom, in 
which he covertly gloried, was engulfed 
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in the general gloom of Marse Hal’s fu- 
ture. Trusting to superstition, to luck, 
to God least of all, Pete prayed by the 
chimney night after night. 

Philly was not so engrossed in_ her 
house duties but that she discovered this 
nightly absence of Pete, who was usu- 
ally fond of an early bed-time. She pos- 
sessed her soul with patience for some 
two weeks, but one night, coming tothe 
cabin and finding him absent, she ques- 
tioned Silly sharply as to where he was. 

Getting only mumbled answers, she 
was silent a moment and then rose up. 
“T’m gwine arter him. I’se gwine ter 
foller him ef I goes clar ter de moon, 
Now, I doan’ come back widout dat Pete. 
Yo’ may see yer mammy nomo’._ I[’se 
'stracted, I’se suercided wid de worry an’ 
‘sponsibility uv dat niggah.” 

She bent with sorrowful majesty above 
Silly’s trundle bed, and then quitted the 
cabin. Silly bounded up, stuffed herself 
into something made of linsey, perhaps 
her father’s shirt, and crept behind her 
mother, who had seen on coming down 
to the quarters a figure striding through 
the pasture that looked much like Pete. 
She-did not notice Silly for some time, 
but on seeing her, jerked off a long grape 
vine shoot and swept the air behind her, 


heaping maledictions on her small shad- 


ow, who discreetly hid in the brush. 

“Yo’ owdacious chile, go back. 
skin ye ‘live, bof 0’ ye, vo’ an’ yer mis’- 
ble daddy. I’s stewed, I's cooked in 
my marshil troubles, widout a ongrate- 
ful chile taggin’ ter my heels. Yo’ no 
‘count frowsy niggah, go back ; de sper- 
its git 

“TI wants ter keep daddy from doin’ 
yer any hurt, mammy. Ill hide in de 
bresh, an’ creep onter ‘Im: when yer 
needs me.” 

she wiggled through the fenceat hand, 
and made forthe brush, while her moth- 
er, Who was a splendid, big, laughing- 
eyed negress, drew her person with much 
labor over its high,. shaky. difficulties, 
muttering and swelling with wrath the 
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while. She lashed the air behind her 
with her switch so effectively that Silly, 
far behind in the tanglewood, almost 
died of fright in view of her isolation, and 
the terrors of tanglewood generally. 

They found him presently ; long before 
they could distinguish him in the gloom, 
they heard his melodious voice. In- 
stantly Philly sank down and bowed her 
head to the ground, but Silly whispered, 
creeping up to her, “‘He cotch ye sure, 
mammy, and wat he say den, an’ he all 
de time praying fur ye? He git madder 
‘ena boomer.”’ She pulled her mother 
up, and they retreated into the shadow 
of the woods. | 

“ He am de bes’es’ man in dis kentry, 
Silly, yo’ daddy is,’’ Aunt Philly mut- 
tered, as she re-assailed the fence, ‘‘ yo 
own daddy. Nex’ Marse Hal, he haint 
no betters. Dat am mos’ like de holy 
man wat Miss Popliny say she read 
‘bout some’rs, and w’at staid out in the 
desert. Dar aint no desert heah, I 
reckon, leas’-ways dey calls ‘em bottom 
an’ uplands in dese-times, and I reckon 
dat was some time ago, ‘fo’ her grand- 
daddy's time. I reckon de deserts am 
growed up by dis time; but he mos’ a 
holy man. Doan’ let on, honey, dat we 
come out dis way. Doan’ open yer mouth, 
an’ I won't say nuffin, ‘case dat’s unman- 
nerly, an’ hit am wrong to ‘trude on 
folks wat is ‘gaged wid deir devotions 
an’ convotions.”’ | 


IV. 


-By the end of October Hal's many 
arrangements were brought toa success- 
ful finish, and Pete, now freed, was 
busied loading up the great wagon 
brought by the family from Virginia. 

When this was finished quite late in 
the evening, Hal stood about a few min- 
utes pre-occupied and siljnt. Finally 
he said, ““Ye understan’ now, Pete, all 
thet ’s ter be done. I gin ye directions 
‘nuff. I wants yer to go ahead... I’m 
goin’ down ter -Louisville, and ter see 
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the folks down to Grayson. Thar won't 
be nothin’ ter do down ter the new 
place, ‘less it mought be a little rail 
splittin’, till ‘bout April, I reckon, an’ 
I’ll be thar then ter take a han’ in the 
log-rollin’. I want ter git some info’ma- 
tion bout farmin’ down ter Louisville.” 

He had mentioned this once before to 
Pete, though to his sister he had said 
nothing of the proposed visit. Vague 
suspicions and fears possessed the negro 
immediately. 

“Dat am a big un'takin’ fo’ me.’ 

‘Never min’ what it air,’ Hal an- 
swered testily. “ Foller the road. Ye 
kin do thet, I reckin. Now git me my 
hoss.”’ 

Pete obeyed silently, and disappeared 
in the trees on the path to the barn, fol- 
lowed by a motley pack of playful curs. 
Pete was a good hunter, and much ad- 
dicted to dogs. 

Hal paced a short strip of path with 
quick, impatient rounds. He wasat this 
time about twenty-three years old, a 
medium-sized but powerful fellow. He 
was dressed in jeans, high boots, a coon- 
skin cap, and long horseman’s cloak. 
His face was smooth-shaven and well- 
featured, with the harmonious, compact 
breadth and depth so regularly seen in 
business men; a steady blue eye, red- 
dened with some mental irritation now, 
a firm, well-made mouth, and a boyish, 
drawling voice. He was yet boyish 
enough to come out of his pre-occupa- 
tion and irritation for a moment, and 
watch first the tangled ball of playing 
dogs in the far park, and then the flight 
of some migrating birds just over his 
head. 

After mounting he gave some remain- 
ing directions, and rode out on the plan- 
tation road. The twinkle in Pete's eye 
vanished instantly. He shinned up a 
walnut on the edge of the yard, the height 
of whose lower limbs threw all the pros- 
pect into a birdseye relief,—a_ wild 
checker-work of hills, streams, cliffs, for- 
ests, and cloud shadows. From here he 
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watched Hal as long as he could follow 
his course through the undulating coun- 
try. He was going straight toward 
Louisville. 


He had stopped at the wagon to bid | 


his sister Poppilina good-bye. | Pete, 
coming down from his perch, met her. 

She was about ten years old, a very 
thin, sallow child, whose copperas linsey 
dress by no means added to her attrac- 
tions. Her hair was abundant, dark, and 
slightly waving, her eyesa most solemn, 
smileless gray. Her face expressed just 
then all the varying shades of imperious- 
ness, and to say the truth they became 
her. They combined with her grandilo- 
quent name, and made her worth a care- 
ful second glance. 

She had the tiring drawl of her class, 
and in her excitement it was yet more 
emphasized. ‘ Hal hev got secrets from 
me, an’ you air a knowin’ ter it. I aint 
a interferin’ with Hal’s man’s rights, but 
I’m his sister, his nearest blood kin, an’ 
it do seem ter me it air unproper fer him 
ter hev secrets. I’molder’n I war sence 
dad died, and I want ter know whar 
Hal's gone ter, an’ the whyfores of it. 
Hal air jest a high falutin’, kase he hev 
the opportunities.” 

“G ‘long, honey, w'at you know ‘bout 
secrets? Marse Hal ain’ got no secrets, 
‘less dey’s tied up in de saddle bags, an’ 
dar warnt any in ’em when I peeped 
inter ‘em. He rode off up de kentry ; 
I seed him. Dar warn’t no secrets 
ridin ‘hind him on de_ pillion yo’ 
place. Leastways I neber seed 'em.” 

She pushed her hair back impatiently, 
and fixed sparkling eyes on him. 

“Who you talkin’ ter, sah? I won't 
‘low no sech nonsense where I’m talkin’ 
business. I ast whar Hal hev gone.” 

“ He telled me he war ewine ter Lou- 
isville, an’ I seed him go up de county 
road.” 

“Visitin’ the folks?” 

“Dat wat he say, Miss Poppliny.” 

‘“Thet s what [- want ter. know:. 
wa n't astin’ for fairy tales.”’ 


Then she sat down ona tree stump, 
and rocked back and forth with tearless 
sobs, and Pete discreetly left her alone. 

She had a proud, restless tempera- 
ment, abnormally developed by petting 
and by the example of her mother's | 
spirit. That lady had dwelt much on the 
advantages of good blood and good fam- 
ily, had taken her visiting to the south- 
ern counties where her own family lived, 
well-to-do people, whose refinements and 
exclusiveness made a powerful impres- 
sion upon Poppilina’s mind. Already 
she bowed down to and worshiped her 
erandfather’s character and memory, 
directly oppoSed in this, as in nearly 
everything else, to her brother. Her 
spirit surged and teemed with notions 
and prejudices far beyond her years. 
She had exerted all her strength to keep 
the family in Kentucky, had evolved a 
half dozen plans with that end in view; 
that failing, she had prayed that any dis- 
aster might befall them beyond the fur- 
ther bank of the Ohio, —any disaster 
that would avert this wicked betrayal of 
her native State and her grandfather's 
well-laid plans. 

Rarely did any family leave Kentucky 
for Indiana without this feeling of leav- 
ing life behind them with their “ folks.”’ 

Pete sat by the fire that night, — they 
had camped by the wagon, — overlook- 
ing his harness, his thoughts filled with 
Hal, when glancing up suddenly, he saw 
ina break lit brightly by stars and just 
beyond the wagon, the figure of a horse- 


He knewit tobe Hal. He started 


up as the figure disappeared, and hur- 
ried up the hill side. More by instinct 
than otherwise he followed a path lead- 
ing to an open crown of the hill, and 
there, as he expected, he found his mas- 
ter dismounted and gazing over the 
country. 

Far to the north were the bluffs jut- 
ting on the Ohio; below, the plantation 
and the wooded river; beyond, cane- 
brakes, open levels, and forests ; on the 
other side of the hill, plantations, judg- 
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ing by one or two faint lights, cane- 
brakes, and forests. Hal was gazing 
intently in this. direction, possibly 
towards the plantation of Dr. Gott, the 
new possessor of the Bellevue, an old 
but nota well-loved acquaintance. 

With no preliminary, but trembling 
with fear, Pete strode into the opening. 
His master turned on him with an oath. 

“T got ter come, Marse Hal, I[ got ter 
foller. I know aint my concerns, a po’ 
plantation niggah like me, but I war 
hauled up —toted up —ter hol’ yer, an’ 
keep yer innercent han’s from blood, 
an’ ashes, an’ deserlation. I could n't 
holp it, Marse Hal.”’ 

This humble, dog-like spirit had grown 
Into. Pete's conduct within the last two 
years. He had never exhibited it towards 
Hal's father. While it caused a feeling 
of contempt in the young man’s affec- 
tion for Pete, it always disarmed his 
anger. So he only strode about the 
open, muttering and lashing the brush 
with his whip. His nervous, unconcen- 
trated anger encouraged Pete. 

you come heah fo’ ternight, 
honey, he said coaxingly. ‘“ [seed you 
ridin’ off ter Louisville. Now you ts 
heah.”’. | 

stopped and. seemed pausing to 
study the dusky panorama rolling from 
the bottom of the hill-slope. 

“Wat fur? Why look at hit! his’n 
an’ mine, our plantations a overlappin’ 
of one another. I come hyar many a 
time and seen hit so, jes’ so misty an’ 
oncertain an’ quiet — peaceful 's if my 
heart warn’t a boilin’ and burstin’, an’ 
the place creepin’ away from me a inch 
a day, an’ him a settin’ on his veranda 
nex’ ter the well, a drawin’ hit in; ’sif 
thar warn’t no bad feelin’s; ‘sif 
did n’t count on the very lan’ we owned 
an’ worked. Seems ’'s if I could see 
hyar better than in the fiel’s, —see 
things beside the fiel’s, see him, an’ his 
plans, an’ his meannesses. An’ I seen 
hit all, jes’ as hit hev come, an’ yit I 
hev waited like er o’nery nigger fur him 
ter draw hit all in. Jes’ stood, — but 
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I’m done standin’; I’m movin’ now. 
He uster say down ter the pos’office an’ 
the Cote House, thet they was his twin 
plantations, an’ he had ter hev a over- 
seer on one of ‘em—they war so mech. 
Thet war overseer! I 
hev seen up hyar wat war my duty. I 
never tole nobody, not you, ‘cause you 
go gibberin’ ter the Laud, telling him 
an’ all the big years and little years ter 
meetin’ my business air.” 

Pete uttered no expostulation ; per- 
haps he considered words useless. But 
he ran towards his master and clasped 
his arms about his waist. 

The powerful young man shook him 
off easily. ‘*Don't tech me. I want ter 
be stood off trom. Go back to yer wo- 
men. I don’t want to be seen.” 

“Ax .de Laud,--Marse Hal, pray ter 
him ter come ober de hills ob yer trans- 
eressions, ober de mountings an’ woods, 
an’ forgib ye—I’s prayin’!”’ 

“Thet’s all preachin’, Pete. Whena 
man’s face air stingin’ from blows, so ter 
say, an’ his pride an’ self feelin’s an’ 
respec’s air bruised an’ flattened out, thet 
ain't no time ter preach ter him. Other 
things air preachin’ ter him, pow’ful 
things, an’ thet’s w’at’s preachin’ ter 
me,—my feelin’s, my feelin’s an’ self- 
respec’s, an’ ef a man don't listen ter 
them, wat air he got terlistenter? I’ve 
seen men wat listened, an’ men wat 
didn’t, an’ I’m jined ter the list’ners. 
Go back an’ look arter wat air lef’ 0’ my 
fortin’ — thet air your business, an’ this 
air mine. Wat doesa niggah know any- 
how of feelin’s an’ respec’s ?”’ 

Pete followed him, but Hal swung on 
to his horse, and crashed down a bowery 
path, breaking the branches; and a 
shower of withered leaves rattled down 
in hispassage, sounding to Pete’s strained 
ear as they clashed and heaped like the 
wakening warning of many serpents, 

He fell on his knees in the open, mut- 
tering in terrified tones, and it was a 
long time before his voice deepened into 
his usual splendid prayer. 


/. H. Ballard. 
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A YEAR. OF VERSE.—II. 


Tne versatile Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of 
Philadelphia, a famous specialist in ner- 
vous diseases, author of two or three 
cood novels, is,in addition to his other ac- 
complishments, a poet. Doctor Holmes 
alone, we believe, outnumbers this list, 
being essayist as well; and it is quite pos- 
sible to hold that Doctor Holmes’s nov- 
els are not as good as Doctor Mitchell's. 
Ifowever, Doctor Mitchell's poetry tis not 
nearly so goodas Doctor Holmes’s. It is 
very worthy verse, however, and does 
not detract from his reputation as phy- 
sician or novelist. His former volume, 
“The Hill of Stones,” while it could not 


be called anything but minor verse, was 


exceptionally good for its class ; and the 
one published during the past year, 
Masque and Other Poems,’ deserves the 
same comment. Toone.who reads care- 
fully (Gt does not catch attention) the 
thoughtful, intelligent verse, this will 
seem too mild praise. But the warmer 
praise that is due, is due rather to the 
mind behind the poetry than to the po- 
etry. For the refined thought, the sub- 
tle intellect, the wide-awake perception 
first of the dramatic in human life, but 
also of the beautiful in nature, — all these 
mental qualities flowing easily into po- 
etic expression, — the dozen poems in 
this thin volume have searcely a line to be 
criticized. For the something lyrical and 
emotional that makes people keep and 
care for verses, there is less to be said. 
Nor is this a severe criticism to make, for 
verses of very poor quality indeed may 
live, totheannoyanceof the tastidious, by 
virtue of this same lyric and emotional 
element, (even as the most sentimental 
music may,) when quiet and good work 
like Doctor Mitchell’s is forgotten. It 

‘A Masque and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mitch- 
ell. Boston: Houghton, Mitflin, & Co. 1888. For 
sale in San Francisco by C. Beach. 


is better that one’s verse should betray to 
careful readers the hand ot an intelli- 
eent, refined man, than that it should 
“take,” — should even be honestly cher- 
ished,—on lower planes of mind and feel- 
ing. And this impression of something 
admirable in the man behind the work 
is characteristically given in Doctor 
Mitchell's books, prose and verse. 

Nor must the reader understand that 
his verse is wanting in simplicity ; he is 
capable of a simple and good ballad 
manner,.as in The “Christ..of the 
Snows”; and the following,—the only 
poem of the book brief enough to be 
easily quoted,— is an example of his sim- 
plicity and directness in description : 


Nain-in Camp. 


The camp-fire smoulders and will not burn, 
And asulky smoke from the blackened logs 
Lazily swirls through the dank wood caves 
And the laden leaves with a quick relief 

I.et fall their loads, as the pool beyond 
leaps ‘neath the thin gray lash of the rain, 
And is builded thick with silver-bells. 

sut Tlie on my back in vague despair, 
Trying it over thrice and again, 

To see if my words will say the thing. 

But the sodden moss, and the wet black wood, 
And the shining curves of the dancing leaves, 
The drip and drop, and tumble and patter, 
The humming roar in the sturdy pines, 

Alas, shall there no man paint or tell. 


Mrs. Frances L. Mace, long known as 
a pleasant versifier of legends, and a 
writer of lyrics and ballads in some ot 
the best journals in the country, had 
already. published one collection of he 
verses, under the title of “ Legends and 
Lyrics.” She has lately become a resi- 
dent of California, and another volume, 
published during the past year, 1s called 
in reference tothis fact, (vder Pine and 


Palm.’ It is divided into two parts 
2Under Pine and Palm. By Frances-L. Mace. Bos- 
ton: 


‘Ticknor& €o. 1888, 
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called. “Under::the' :Pine Tree” “and 
“Under the Palm Tree.” The pine tree 
part is devoted to Indian legends, de- 
scriptive poems, and other lyrics of 
Maine. The legends are well told, clear 
and unpretentious and smooth, and the 
lyrics are also attractive in a simple and 
sincere feeling for nature and human 
relations. The palm tree part. is not 
eiven up to locally descriptive verse, but 


probably includes all*the poems written 


since the author came to California, as 
most of the subjects are general, Ot 
those that are dedicate to California sub- 
jects, one is carried back into the pre- 
vious division as a sort of farewell ; and 
this is as fairly illustrative as any other 
that 1s short enough to quote. 


The Woods of Maine. 
To. all the wide, wild woods of Maine 
The singing birds have come again 3 
In thicket dense and skyward bough 
Their nests of love are builded now; 
And daybreak hears one blithesome strain 
From all the wide, wild woods of Maine. 


In all the deep, green woods of Maine 
The myriad wild flowers wake again ; 
On mossy knoll, by whispering rill, 
Their new life opens shy and still ; 
Unseen, unknown, as spring days wane, 
They sweeten all the woods of Maine. 


The fair and fragrant woods of Maine ! 
‘To dweilers far on shore and plain 
The forest’s breath of healing tlows 
In every wandering wind that blows ; 
And life throbs fresh in every vein, 
When bloom the boundless woods of Maine. 


Now far from those sweet woods of Maine 
The song comes back, a sad refrain ! 
These pines and palms that speak no word 
Of scenes that once my heart have stirred, 
This cypress shade, these ivy bowers, 

And long, unceasing march of flowers, 


Are like an echo, faint and drear, 

(of music I have ceased to hear. 

Oh, while your choiring boughs you dress 
In spring or autumn loveliness, 

The green and gold you wear in vain 

For one who.loved you, woods of Maine! 


Edwin Arnold, varying a little from 
his Indian subjects, gives us.a rendering 
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of Sa’di’s “ Book of Love,” “ Embodied 
in a Dialogue held in the Garden of the 
Taj Mahal, at Agra,” as the title-page 
has it; he calls the book I1?74 Sa’d7 tn 
the Garden.’ Vhedialogue is introduced 
by a long and lavish description of the 
Taj Mahal; then the Saheb, spending 


-his last day at Agra, arranges with the 


Muslim Mirza Hassein to spend the 
night in the Taj by moonlight and read 
Sa'di’s Book of Love, with lamps, fruit, 
and singing girls. Here the Inglish- 
man and the two girls alternately listen 
to the Mirza as he translates Sa‘di and 
converse with him about the text, the 
virls joining in the talk with a feeling 
and intelligence foreign to our ideas of 
nautchnuees, but drawn trom the life, the 
author assures: us. The translations 
from the Persian are distinguished by 
italics from the original verse. The 


‘text of Sa’di all turns on praises of the 


selflessness and patience of true love, 
finding its highest development in love 
of God. 


A lover, with his loved one, sailed the sea, 
Voyaging home in tender company ; 

There blew a wind of Death upon the waters ; 
There broke a billow of calamity ! 


It swept them from the deck to dreadful breast 

Of the black ocean. To that pair distressed 
The mariners flung forth a plank of rescue ; 

It reached them drowning on the tossing crest. 


‘Too slender ‘twas to help—if both should hold ; — 
They saw him round the plank her weak arms fold, 
Dast-t-yar-t-man !” he uttered softly ; 

** Clasp ! hands dearer than life to me!” The cold 


Bitter salt swallowed him. But those who brought 
Hlis beauteous Maid, saved .by that sweet deed 
wrought, 
Spake, saying, ‘‘ Never lived there truer lover ! 
Majnun by such a marvel had been taught!” 


And elsewhere again : 


A new-wed bride, in tender discontent, 

To one gray-haired, made of her lord lament, 
Saying, ‘* Thy son no praise from thee doth merit, 

So cold he is, so ill my hours are spent. 


8 With Sa'di in the Garden. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Boston : Roberts. Brothers. 1888. For sale in San 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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“Those who with us in the same village dwell, — 
I never mark their looks of heart-ache tell ; 

Such close companions, man and woman, are they, 
That thou mightst say ‘Two almonds in one shell!’ 
**But I have never seen mine all this while 
Gaze once upon my face with loving smile !” 

The father, kindly-hearted, heard her speech ; 
The white-haired one knew her grief to beguile. | 


The answer which he gave was soft and sweet, 
Saying, *‘ Hle is so comely, it were meet 

To love and wait, enduring till he love thee : 
*T were pity from such path to turin thy feet, 


** Since nowhere in the world could any be, 
So dear, so near, so framed for unity.” 
() Man ! wilt thou be petulant with God, 
Whose reed, — if he were petulant with thee, — 
Blots out all writing of thy life?) Obey! 
be still, and wait for word which he will say! 
The Lord's time is the servant's time ; and never 
Another Lord like Him shall come thy way! 
Once my heart burned in pity for a slave, 
Who at the selling-place this utterance gave : 
** Ah, Master! better bondsmen thou mayst find, 


But I no better master e’er can have ! 


The hearer and reader comment on 
this: 


SAHEB. Yet none the less for that slave's faithful- 
ness, 

Hlis master sold him. 

Mirza. Yea! and-none the less 

That Love which did forgive and cling to Love 

Went with the slave, and made him happier days, 

Or stronger soul to-bear-the ill days. | Sir, 

It is not needful Love should win its wish, 

But only needful that it work its work. 

Yon palms grew high striving toward the sun, 

They shall not reach him, but -- uptending thus —- 

Leaves, tlowers, and fruit have come. 


SAHEK. I see it is not wHled that Love should 
gain, 

Nor pay itself with pleasure, nor sit soft 

On this world’s carpets, drinking wine of ease. 

But all in drawing closer to the ‘* Friend,” 

(Your Satic word) — the Cup-bearer — forego 

Those passing pearls and corals of Life’s chance, 

The plunder of the camel’s broken chest, 

For glory of far greater joys, for bliss 

Of sacritice, for ecstasy of death 

Which brings for the beloved, life. 


learned Mirza, so 
Your Ishk comes, by its Persian road of palms, 
And nightingales, and roses, and soft verse, 


‘To that same Syrian Hill, whose slopes austere 


Hteard our Lord Isa speak : say fo you 


Love ve your enemies! Bein your love 

Perfect as is your Father Who ts Love! 

Take no thought for your life: the Kingdom pirst! 
and then 


God’s Kingdom first! God's righteousness! 


Other things shall be added!” And it comes, — 
Your Sufic Ishk, with **Cup ”’ and ‘* Cup-bearer,” 
Down all these garden paths to that green tree 
Whereunder sate my Buddha when he taught 
Ahinsa, and the Law of Love and Peace, 

The “Noble Truths and high Nirvana’s word. 


In the Sufi text the expression of the 
self-annihilation of love tends constantly 
toward the mystic and the ecstatic, while 
the comments bring it into keeping with 
Western minds. The singing. girls tell 
out of their experience of life illustra- 
tive anecdotes of evil love and. good 
love, and the Mirza tells a very attract- 
ive one of the honor and fidelity of love 
between the Shah Jahan and his queen, 
in Whose honor the Taj Mahal was 
erected. Songs in the Persian manner, 
but original, are thickly interspersed. 
As a study of Persian thought, as the 
poet's own contribution of thought to an 
earnest and high-souled consideration 
of this most inexhaustible subject, the 
book 1s of a good deal of value; and as 
the reader may see from our extracts 
the verse is not unworthy. But there is 
nothing in it equal as mere poetry to 
Arnold's previous work. The light, sen- 
tentious Persian of Sa’di does not suit 
him as well as the majestic Sanskrit he 
has hitherto taken inspiration from. 

The indexes of authors tell us that 
“Stuart. Sterne’ Gertrude 
Bloede; but the pen name is still used 
on her title pages, and is therefore the 
proper one to use in speaking of her as 


an author. the Shadow, and 


other Poems* would proclaim. itself 
frankly, in any event,as byawoman. It 
seems hard that in those vital human 
emotions upon whose quality turn such 
things as hope of immortality, or of the 
desirable in immortality, there should be 
essential differences in men’s and wo- 

Beyond the Shadow, and other Poems. Stuart 


Sterne. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. For 
sale in San Francisco by The Bancroft Company. 
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men’s point of view; but we fear a man 
could not have. written “ Beyond the 
Shadow.” All these poems are fervent, 
womanly, restrained by an. intelligent 
taste, and dealing with experiences and 
emotions of an exceptional order. © Hu- 
man love, always sad; religious trust 
that carries with it an undertone of be- 
ine trust in spite of doubt, — and a few 


poems of pure thought; these are the 


substance of the little book. Not strik- 
iny poems, nor perhaps likely to win 
many readers, but impressive and indi- 
vidual; poems that leave thoughts behind 
them. They seem very sincere and real, 
and strike a curiously harmonious chord 
in the reader's mind with the love mys- 
ticisms of Sa’di. We cannot illustrate 
this by quotation, for it appears plainly 
only as one reads the volume through, 
—the theme set by the long title poem, 
and recurring in hint and phrase through 
those that follow. The two we do quote 
may serve merely to show the quality of 
the verse, and to some extent the mood 
of the book. 


The Stlent House. 
It was all over, and the house was still. — 
Phe hearse had rolled away, the friends were gone, 
Their vacant seats looked blank and desolate. 
The muttled mirror hung against the wall, 
[he spot was empty where the bier had stood, 
Whereon he lay with mute and smiling lips. 
And naught remained of him who once had been 
The light of soul, the staffof life to me, 
Naught but the cross, that. had been left behind, 
(of odorless white flowers, -~so dead, so dead. — 
And nothing now remained but I alone, 
Alone to live the long, long, joyless days 
And so with weary feet I climbed the stair, 
Up to the room where he was wont to sit. 
The silent books upon their long-rowed shelves, 
The fair white marbles in their quiet niche, 
Beside his pen a bunch of withered flowers, 
[he ivy twining round the window frame, 
The noiseless floor where oft his feet had trod, 
‘he motes of dust that danced within the light, 
All was so dead, so dead ; —and nothing stirred 
Save at the pane an idly buzzing fly, 
\nd in his cage the blithe canary-bird, 
That hopped and pecked, and wondering looked at me. 
ihe golden flecks of sunset on the wall 
Moved high end higher till they touched his cage 
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With purple light, —the little bird burst forth 
In loud, rejoicing song, and I in tears. — 


The morning sun was in the room, — I woke, --- 
I knew it was a dream, — I knew my life 

Was heavier than the burden of my dream, — 
—Ihad not won, I had not loved nor lost. 


Sonne. 


From out eternal silence do we come; 

Into eternal silence do we go; 

For was there not a time, and swift or slow, 
Must come again, when all this world’s loud hum 
Was naught to us, and must again grow dumb 
Through all eternity ? 
Dark, stony portals, with much empty show 
Of tinkling brass and sounding fife and drum, 


- Between two low, 


The endless caravan of life moves on ; 

Or whence or whither, to what destiny, 

But Hle who dwells beyond the furtherest dawn 
Knows, yet reveals not evermore, even He 

In silence wrapt, though deepest thunders roll, 
Save for his deathless message to our soul ! 


We had occasion a year or two since 
to notice a book of agreeable verse called 
“The Romance of the Unexpected.” 
The author, David Skaats Foster, now 
publishes a revised and enlarged edition 
of this, with the title Rebecca the Witch,’ 
from the leading poem. It Is rare to 
find any one nowadays who can tella 
ood tale in verse,— sonnets, and songs, 
and and “bits are what 
we write, and write pretty well now,— 
and it is something of adistinction to Mr. 
Foster that he does it indisputably well. 
There is perhaps not so very much poe- 
try about it, speaking in a serious sense ; 
but there 1s enough ease and spirit to 
keep the narrative trom seeming ever 
to tall below the dignity due to the met- 
rical form, and the stories are pleasant 
reading. There are also some descrip- 
tive and meditative poems of not more 
than fair merit, and a few of what would 
be classed as society verse. One or two 
of these last had already become some- 
what familiar as fugitive verse,— espe- 
cially “ The Death-bed of Mrs. O'’Fla- 

2 Rebecea the Witch, and other Tales in Metre. By 
David Skaats Foster. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1888... For sale in. San Francisco by Samuel Carson & 
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herty’’ and “ Madeline on Base-ball.”’ 
The best of the tales are too long to 
quote entire, but. perhaps it is fairer to 
quote one in a mutilated fashion, than to 
select one of the far less characteristic 
sonnets or brief meditations. 


Paguita. 


It was night and we were anchored 
Off the town of Fernandina ; 

Miles above, we saw the beacon 
Shine from old Ramiro’s landing 
|Like a star, across the water ; 

And up spoke the capta‘n, saying : 


**T have seen the fair Pacuita, 

She who came, enthralled, and left us 
At St. Augustine last winter ; 

I have braved the fierce old Argus, 
Braved the anger of: Kamiro, 

I have come, and seen, and conquered.” 


Then with tone and laugh derisive 
Answered straightway Kandolph Gordon : 
“You are still an empty boaster. 

I myself have seen Paquita, 

And the month shall scarce have ended 
Ere I ask you to our wedding.” 


While they spoke I sat in silence, 
Though my heart was strangely tortured, 
For i too had known Pagquita, 

When she came to St. Augustine, 

And her face rose up before me, 

Dark and sad, with eyes love-lighted, 


As she looked when last we parted, | 
When she promised to remember. 

‘* Theirs,” thought I, ‘‘ are idle vauntings ; 
I myself will seek Ramiro’s, 

And Paquita, she shall tell me 

If ‘twas all an idle fancy.” 

As I watched Ramiro’s beacon, 

©n my way across the water, 

All at once it paled and vanished. 
When I came on deck the captain 
Ifad departed none knew whither. 
“Twas a night of strange surprises... 


Strange surprises, never ending, 

For at dawn ‘twas found that Gordon, 
In some curious way, had vanished. 
That day passed, another followed, 
And at night there came two letters. — 
This is what the captain wrote me: 


** Love has triumphed, Will!) Pagzzta 
Kled last night with me to Charleston ! 
Old Ramiro would have killed her, 


So she said, if he had caught us. 


Please inform the proud Castilian, 
And condole with Kandolph Gordon.” 


(;ordon wrote me from Savannah : 
“Will! Paguita’s mine! We came here 
On the boat which leaves at midnight. 
Hlow she loved me! how she trembled 


Lest cur fli ht should rouse Ramiro ! 


I’m so sorry for the captain!” 

Rage, despair, and doubt possessed me 
At these tidings, so conflicting. 

Were there really two Paquitas ? 

Was my love returned by neither ? 
With these tidings to Ramiro, 

With these letters straight I hastened. 
Loud and long laughed Don Ramiro, — 
Laughed until his face grew purple ; 
In the doorway something rustled, 
And I looked and saw — Paquita : 
Saw her standing like a statue, 

With a statue’s rounded outlines. 


Speech came back to Don Ramiro, 
Speech came back, though slow and broken: 
‘With the captain fled Aurora ; 

Inez now is Madam Gordon; 

Was it not the poor old father 

Got them ready for the journey ? 

‘¢ They not know I have three daughters. 
Yes, Senor ! born all the same time. 

Is it twins? No?  AVhat you call them ? 
And Paquita ’s all that’s left me. 

She, Senor, will make the best wife ; 
You can have her if you want her.” 


Verse of very respectable quality, too, 
is that of Miss Marietta Holley, —or 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” for the pseudo- 
nym is preserved on the title-page. 
These ?oems' are printed ina handsome 
volume, with decorated cover, heavy 
pages, engraved frontispiece by W. Ham- 
ilton Gibson, and excellent photogra- 
vures from otherartists, whosesignatures 
are not given, but whose work is good. 
The poems are modest, earnest, and 
natural, with a little moralizing vein, a 


-good deal of domesticity, and not over- 


much originality ; easy and pleasant in 
versification, with a fair sense of beauty 
throughout. The opening poem, with 
its delicate suggestion of apology, is as 
good a bit of verse as there is among 


1 Poems, By ** Josiah A len’s Wife.’ (Marietta Hol- 


ley.) Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 
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them. It would have been better had 
the moral been left to the reader’s intel- 
ligence by omission of the last stanza. 


What Makes the Summer? 


*Tis not the lark’s clear tone 

Cleaving the morning air with a soaring cry, 

Nor the nightingale’s dulcet melody all the balmy 
night — 

Not these alone 

Make the sweet sounds of summer ; 

But the drone of beetle and bee, the murmurous 


hum of the fly, 
And the chirp of the cricket hidden out of sight — 
These help to make the summer. 


Not roses redly blown, 

Nor golden lilies, lighting the dusky meads, 

Nor proud, imperial pansies, nor queen-cups quaint 
and rare — 

Not these alone 

Make the sweet sights of summer ; 

but the countless forest leaves, the myriad wayside 
weeds 

And slender grasses, springing up everywhere — 

These help to make the summer. 


()ne heaven bends above ; 

The lowliest head ofttimes hath sweetest rest ; 
O’er song-bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 
Is the same love, it is all God’s summer ; 

Well pleased is He if we patiently doour best. 

So hum, little bee, and low green grasses grow, 
You help to make the summer. 


\We have next two very ambitious en- 
terprises in the way of new renderings : 
one a newtranslation’ of Dante’s Divine 
Comedy ; the other a new rendering? of 
David's Psalms. 

The translation of Dante is a scholarly 
one, by a Dante enthusiast, who pro- 
vides each chapter with careful notes, 
trom which hecompels himself to exclude 
so much he would like to say, that he 
proposes’ to accompany the translation 
with a critical commentary in another 
volume. For the translation itself, its 
special quality is that it is rhymed in 
stanzas, following closely the original ; 
the author believing ‘that the form is so 


1 The Divine Comedy of Dante, in English Verse. By 
lolin Augustine Wilstach. In two volumes, Soston : 
1888. 

- [he Psalms in English verse. 
New York 12D. Appleton & Co. 
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inseparable from the soul of the work as 
to compel the translator to accept all the 
risks involved in the effort to represent 
it.’’. “The author is aware that he sub- 
jects himself, by this course, to severe 


criticism ; but since in translation, es- 


pecially in the translation of a great 
national work, so much that is charac- 
teristic of the original is sure to be lost, 
it is hoped that one may be pardoned for 
putting himself under bonds, and deny- 
ing himself the freedom which inevitably 
leads to the expression of too much of 
the translator’s personality. Fidelity to 
the Italian poet has therefore been the 
jus et norma of the translator's dealing 
with the text.” 

It is not worth while to enter intoa 
discussion of the soundness of this doc- 
trine. To follow through so long a poem 
with anything like a close translation is 
a work to tax the greatest poet, and 
really good long translations are nota- 
bly rare; to follow in addition to the 
sense the structure of the original close- 
ly would inevitably result in mechanical 
and visibly forced verse, in anyone's 


hands. It does not fail to in Mr. Wil- 
stach’s. Still, considering the enormous 


difficulty of the undertaking, he has 
done remarkably well to put the hun- 
dred cantos into as respectable verse as 
he has.; and there is truth in his doc- 
trine that something of the spirit of the 
original vanishes in the changing of a 
metre, — something that is restored by 
putting the translation into even infe- 
rior verse that corresponds in form. — It 
is a good thing for Dante students to 
have this version to use, even if only as 
supplementing others. A few stanzas 
will show its character. It is very even 
throughout in the versification. 


18-48. 
And ‘* Blessed art thou who comest,” was their 
hail, 
And as fair flowers they scattered they did sing : 
‘* High-heaped in plenteous handfuls lilies bring!” 
I have beheld ere now, when dawn would pale 
The eastern hemisphere’s tint of roseate sheen, 
And all the opposite heaven one gem serene, 
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And the uprising sun beneath such powers 
Of vapory influence tempered that the eye 
For a long space its fiery shield could try : 


E’en embosomed in a cloud of flowers, 

Which from those hands angelical upward played, 
And roseate all the car triumphal made, 

And showered a snow-white veil with olive. bound, 
Appeared a Lady, green her mantle, name 
Could not describe her robe, unless ‘t were flame. 

And mine own spirit, which the past had found 
(ften, within her presence, free from awe, 

And which could never from me trembling draw, 

And sight no knowledge giving me at this time, 


Through hidden virtue which from her came 
forth, 
Of ancient love felt now the potent worth. 
As soon as on my vision smote sublime 
The heavenly influence that, ere boyhood’s days 
Had fled, had thrilled me, and awoke my praise, 
Unto the leftward turned I, with that trust 
Wherewith a little child his mother seeks, 
When tear-stained 


cheeks; 


fear -his steps controls. and 
To say to Virgil: *f All my blood such gust 
Of feeling moves as doth man’s bravery tame ; 


I feel the traces of the ancient flame.” 


The new rendering of the psalms Is a 
painstaking piece of work, by a Doctor 
Coles (not D. D., but M. D.), who has 
already produced thirteen original ver- 
sions of the a versified account 
of the Lifeand Teachings of our Lord,” 
and a good deal of metrical metaphysics. 
This versification of the psalms has been 
a work to occupy not unworthily his leis- 
ure, and though there is no especial 
merit in any one of the results, many of 
them might find place in hymn books 
without being worse than others already 
there. For instance: 


God is great, and only great ; 
be his praise proportionate ! 
In the City of our God, 

In the place of his abode, 

In the Mount of fLolrness, 
Magnify Hisname and bless! 


Compass Zion, she is ours ; 
Walk about her ; count her towers; 
Mark her bulwarks;: note ye well 

All her palaces, to tell 

To your sons her strength and pride; 
(;0d till death will be our Guide. 
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This, however, is scarcely excusable, 
especially as the author claims to follow 
the text closely : 


Besotted pupil in that school, x 
The darkened reason of a fool !-- - 

Ile, proud of his ancestral clod, 

Saith in his heart, ‘‘ There is no God.” 


And this again : 
Who shall inhabit, Lord, thy “Tent ? 
nobly born? Of what descent ? 


Who in thy Holy Mount abide, 
To what imperial race allied ? 


Some good notes on the psalms, anda 


bibliography of former English metrical 


versions, are prefixed. 

We should not close this chapter with- 
out mentioning some noteworthy new 
editions, and collections of former verse. 
Fifty Vears of Song is published 
in tour volumes, and covers the Vic- 
torian period to date. The first volume 
contains selections from the poets who 
came over into the Victorian period 
from the early part of the century, — 
Wordsworth and Southey, and their 
contemporaries; the next, the poets 
whose rank was taken in the first half of 
the period, — Tennyson and the Brown- 
ings of course pre-eminent; the third, 
those whose fame belongs chiefly or 
entirely to the last half, as Arnold and 
Stevenson. Each of these volumes con- 
tains also some one special group,—as 
the Irish.nationalist poets, the writers of 
society verse; and the fourth volume is 
civen up to the pre-Raphaelites, the 
ballad and song writers, and the reli- 
e1ous poets. The classification is not as 
hard to follow out as one might suppose, 
for the groups are not arbitrarily made, 
and the poems then forced into one or 
another, but are founded on the divis- 
ions that a study of the period shows 
its poetry naturally falling into, and it 

I Fifty Years of english Song, Edited and arranged by 
New York: Anson D. 
For salé in San Francisco by. Geo. C. 
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will prove. convenient to the reader. In 
fact, the collection is something of a 
student’s, intended rather to give one 
who desires it a conspectus of the Vic- 
torian poets than to bea “treasury ” of 
favorite poems for a household: the 
selections from each poet run very large- 
ly to illustrative extracts from his long 
poems; the minor and quite unheard 
of poets have their piace, —to such an 
extent that the editor acknowledges 
obligation for the use of E. C. Stedman's 
Victorian library, evidently for access 
to voluines too obscure to be easily found 
outside a specialist's collection ;_ brief, 
modest, and serviceable biographical and 
bibliographical notes, and an index of 
pseudonyms, as well as the ordinary 
indexes, are appended. It will be a 
very serviceable aid to teachers of liter- 
ature in-conducting the study of the 
period. 

A very important work is the new, 
‘definitive editién,’ as the publish- 
ers -call .it, “of .“Whittier. It:41s- called 
the “ Riverside Edition,” and is almost 
identical in binding and typography 
with the beautiful “ Riverside Edition ”’ 
of Browning, issued by the same firm a 
year ago. Like that, it has had the 
author’s revision and arrangement ; and 
like that, it is to one who desires. clear 
and beautiful typography without dec- 
oration an almost ideal edition. The 
superiority of these books to the old 
“blue and gold” or ‘ red-line”’ editions 
that used to be thought so fine, shows a 
most creditable advance in American 
book-making; the more welcome since 
it is not simply an advance in luxurious- 
ness of make-up, such as is so evident in 
the splendid illustrated holiday books of 
the day, but tends, rather, to more sim- 
plicity, joined with a nice sense of the 

IWhittier's Poetical Works, 1. Narrative and Leg- 
endarvy Poems. Poems. of Nature: Poems Subjee- 


tive and Reminiscent : Religious Poems. II}. Anti- 
slavery Poems : Poems of Labor. IV. Personal Poems: 


(ccasional. Poems.:° The Tent.on. the Beach. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflii & Co. For sale in San Francisco by 
S. Carson & Co, 


possibilities of beauty in the plain ele- 
ments of a book, —in the right choice of 
texture and tone in the paper, of form 
and spacing in type, of proportions in 
the page. 

This edition of Whittier 1s to be in 
seven volumes, of which four are already 
issued. The arrangement is. chrono- 
logical, but with a cross-arrangement 
by subject. Thus, the first volume 
contains narrative and legendary poems, 
beginning with The Vaudois Teacher, 
dated 1830, and ending with a Danish 
legend, dated 1888. The second vol- 
ume contains first, poems of nature, 
running from 1830 to 1886; then sub- 
jective and reminiscent poems; and 
then religious poems. The third vol- 
ume has the anti-slavery poems and 
poems of labor; and the fourth, per- 
sonal poems, occasional poems, and The 
Tent on the Beach. 

This cross-classification is to us a very 
satisfactory arrangement; the chrono- 
logical order in a poet’s work is always 
of great biographical interest, and full 
of really important suggestions on the 
development of style, while the division 
into a few leading classes of- subjects 
helps, instead of hindering, the reader's 
perception of growth and change. In 
the case of Whittier’s poetry, too, there 
is a historic continuity in the poems on 
public subjects, desirable to. preserve, 
and to preserve uninterrupted by the 
poems on other subjects. It seems 
always to be found difficult to make 
these classifications by subject very 
exact; narrative poems will be found 
under the head of religious, and _ reli- 
cious under that of narrative; but inthe 
present case the poet’s own hand in the 
arrangement has given us ground for 
confidence that the element which was 
really the motive of the poem has de- 
cided its place. Each one is dated with 
the date at which it was written, as nearly 
as the writer's memory and the date of 
publication can fix it. The poems of early 
volumes that Mr. Whittier has omitted 
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from later editions, such as “ Mogg Me- 
sone,’ he has consented to have restored 
in an appendix to the fourth volume for 
the sake of completeness, saying sweetly 
in an author's preface that he knows he 
must take the consequences of literary 
as well as of other sins. These date 
back as far as 1825. To each volume is 
prefixed a portrait of the poet: the first 
is an etching from a painting of 1836; 
the second an engraving from a most 
attractive painting of 1846, which gives 
the poet a personal beauty wanting in any 
other portrait we have seen ; the third an 
engraving from a photograph of .1855, 
familiar in early editions of his works ; 
and the fourth one from a photograph 
of 1885, not previously published, so far 
as we know. The indexes are good and 
thorough, and notes are appended to each 
volume. The lapse of years has made it 
possible for these to contain occasionally 
items of interest regarding the history 
of the poems themselves. Thus we are 
told that The Vaudois Teacher was 
translated into French quite early, with- 
out the name of the author, found its 
way to the Vaudois congregations, 
among whom it was adopted and had 
been popular for a quarter of a century, 
when a friend of the poet chanced to 
come across it there and made known to 
them the history and authorship of their 
anonymous favorite. 

Another collection, in the same pleas- 
ing binding of plain olive, is /arly and 
Late Poems,’ of Alice and Phoebe Cary. 
It seems that the collection current as 
the Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary” 
never contained all the fugitive writings 
of the sisters, which they had taken no 
pains to preserve. A few of their later 
poems, in various periodicals, were thus 
omitted from it; and the whole of their 
first collection, which had been long out 
of print, besides other scattered poems 
of the period before their established 
* 1 Karly and Late Poems of Alice and Phoebe Cary. 
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poetic reputation. That the sisters, as 
their literary training became more fas- 
tidious, knew very well what they were 
about in letting these earlier poems drop 
out of sight, one is impressed in turning 
over the leaves. The publishers’ preface 
says that several of their most popular 
poems are among these omitted ones, 
and instances “Pictures of Memory.” 
The mention of this sentimental. jingle 
illustrates perfectly what we mean. We 
have read it over again twice in a vain 
effort to find zy people should value 
such verses, yet with a perfectly clear 
perception that there is something in it 
that will “take” with very young girls, 
and with other naively sentimental peo- 
ple... The. earlier taste’ of Alice Cary 
was evidently of a profoundly elegiac 
order, and an almost unbroken succes- 
sion of Jessie Carrolls and Annie Clay- 
villes and Nelly Grays pine away and 
die in the pages given to narrative po- 
ems. Yet these elegies are always rea- 
sonably simple and sincere, and some- 
times there is a good ballad among them. 
The arrangement of the poems, how- 
ever, is not chronological, and we have 
an impression that the best ballad, 
‘Pierre Ravenal”’ was not of early date. 

There are nearly two hundred of Alice 
Cary's poems here, (only sixteen of. her 
sister's,) and according to the publishers’ 
notice these are only the best and most 
popular, selected from among those 
hitherto omitted from the published 
“Works” of the Carys. This is not so 
very great a number of poems in a life- 
time, as poets go; but there is no pro- 
lific poet's fame, not even the greatest, 
that might not be the better if he had 
written somewhat less. The Cary sis- 
ters certainly had not a sufficient poetic 
endowment to spread out so thin. There 
may be some superstition in the belief 
that by writing less a poet will necessa- 
rily better the average quality of what he 
does write; yet if Alice Cary especially 
had cultivated a sterner fastidiousness, 
her poctic reputation would stand higher, 
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and her poems would be fewer and 
shorter. She often strikes a note exceed- 
ingly fine, as in the opening of the poem 
on “ Lights of Genius.” 


These are the pillars, on whose tops 
The white stars rest like capitals, 


and then the strength tidied out in dilu- 
tion. She was capable of a sustained 
tastidiousness of diction and undilute 
thought, and there are a number of po- 
ems in this collection that show it. This 
perhaps as.quotably as any: 


All the long weary day 

When I my tune would play, 
le maketh sad stops in iny sweetest reed ; 

And when the daylight ceases 

Ife breaketh up my sleep to little pieces, 
“And thereupon doth feed. 

Alway at my spare feast, 

yet. the meat I taste, 
Hle cometh, and beside my board doth» sit, 

And giveth me such looks 

As though that he were drawing with sharp 

hooks 

The marrow out of it. 

[ may no longer use 

Such colors as I choose — 
Scarlet or lively green to be my gowns, 

For still he letteth fall 

His selt and bitter tears on one and. all, 


Fading my to browns, 


The littlest room of all 
My house is not sosm: ll 
But there he maketh space and doth abi: ie; 
() friends, for pity’s sake, 
Out of your love a secret chamber make, 
And therein let me hide. 
For all the weary day, 
When [ my tune would play, 
Ife maketh sad stops in my sweetest reed ; 
And when the daylight ceases, 
He breaketh up my sleep to little pieces, 
And thereupon doth feed. 


The same publishers send out a beau- 
titul little olive and white volume of 
Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets? from 


from the 
Boston : Hough- 


lL Romances, -Livrics; and Sonnets, poetic 
rks of Elizabeth Barrett 
ton, Mifflin & 1883. ° 
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rowning, 
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of Verse. 


Mrs. Browning, a companion to a simis 
lar one from Browning issued last hol- 
iday season. They make a pretty pair, 
but the selections here are not as satis- 
factory as in the former volume. The 
truthis, a certain number of Browning's 
lyrics point themselves out for such 
selecting. Everybody must read them, 
and everybody must care for them ; and 
the line between these and the others, 
which are by no means easily. read or 
cared for, is perfectly plain. Never was 
a poet more to the purpose of the anthol- 
ogist.: In selecting from Mrs. Browning, 
however, one falls into the usual diffi- 
culty of anthologists; he is sure to leave 
out some of each reader's favorites, and 
put in some that each reader is quite 
indifferent to. Here, for instance, is a 
book of romances and lyrics of Mrs. 
Browning, with neither ‘‘ Mother and 
Poet,”’-nor “A Valediction”’ in it; and 
one looks in vain for some of the most 
notable of the sonnets. 

Mr. Henry Johnson publishes an edi- 
tion? of the Midsummer Night's Dream 
for the use of students, in facsimile re- 
print from the first folio, with “ foot- 
notes giving every variant in spelling and 
punctuation occurring in the two quartos 
of 1600, according to the perfect copies 
of the original texts in the Boston col- 
lection, Boston Public Library.” Fac- 
similes in photo-lithography of the first 
two editions have already been issued in 
London; and the folio edition, reprinted 
at. present, was the third publication of 
the play. The editor asks, ‘“f Why should 
not the study of Shakspere, at least in 
universities, begin with putting into the 
student's hands all the textual facts? 

It seems too much to assume 
that the grounds on which a word 
a phrase is generally rejected as not 
Shakspere’s are either so profound or so 
delicate as to be beyond the judgment 
hts Dream. Facsimile Reprint from 
Folio. of 1623. {bv Henrv Johnson. 
Mifflin, & Co. or Sale in San Fran- 


irson & Co, 
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of any student.” If by a “university” 
student is meant the graduate special 
student, Mr. Johnson manifestly 
right : he should certainly know on what 
erounds the Shakspereans are. telling 
him that Shakspere did or did not write 
thus or so; he should understand the 
methods of minute verbal investigation, 
and even if he has no intention of mak- 
ing such himself should follow carefully 
at least one research of the sort, that the 
results of similar ones may be more intel- 
ligently received by thereafter. 
And to dothis, he should have just such 
apparatus for study as this reprint at- 
fords. Original copies of the first folio 
are not always easily to be seen by stu- 
dents, and we believe that even facsim- 
iles of it are rare; nor isa single copy 
in the library of his university conveni- 
ent fora student's use. But if Mr. John- 
son designs his book for ordinary under- 
eraduate work in our universities, by 
candidates for bachelors’ degrees, we 
should answer his question by saying, 
“Only because a four years’ course is 
not long enough to take upsuch studies 
without crowding out something more 
important.” A good teacher might very 
advantageously give his class afew lect- 
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ures, a subject for theme work, or sim- 
ilar brief glance at the subject of meth- 
odsof textual investigation in Shakspere; 
but that would not call forthe use in the 
classroom of such a book as the present 
one, serviceable though it would be as a 
reference book in the library, and on the 
teacher’s desk. For such uses, and for 
private Shakspere libraries, it justifies 
the great care that has been spent in its 
preparation. In addition to the labori- 
ous compilation of variants, it contains 
some usctul notes, 

And finally, one more new edition, a 
small and pretty one, of Moore's 
Welodies', in the series of Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,’ —a_ series. that we 
have had occasion to mention several 
times before, praising the attractive lit- 
tle volumes in which it is presenting 
various Classics, prose and verse. This 
volume of Moore is called “illustrated,” 
but more properly speaking, decorated, 
with conventional outline forms in pale 
blue wreathing every page. 


Melodies: and songs. By Thomas. Moore, 
New York: G. Putman’s 
Samuel Carson 
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In this day of small things, it is to be 
expected that an increased number of 
biographies would be put upon the mar- 
ket. The tendency toward realism, so- 
called, in all departments of literary work 
has so affected the public standards that 
much that is of small practical value 
passes current simply because it is set 
forth with a photographic accuracy of 
detail which forbids question as to its 
truth. 

The end proposed by the realist —the 


solving of the problems of life by care- 
ful study of its realities —is both a laud- 
able and an honest one. But the real- 
ist that side-tracks his purposeto examine 
everything that is true, simply because 
it is true, is hable to find himself behind 
time in arriving at definite and valuable 
conclusions. 

Halt knowledge, that danger of general 
education, seems to have taken a strong 
hold on the life of the civilized world. 
The small man, growing up among 


t 
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smaller men, makes hislittle success, lifts 


his head for the moment above the heads 


of his local community, and then passes 
away. The smaller men, sufficiently 
educated to understand his success, but 
without the good taste or the good 
judement to understand that outside of 
his community he would have no prom- 
iInence Over a hundred other men, invest 
him with a local reputation. And after 
a little while one of them — generally a 
loving son or devoted wife—writes a 
biography of the little great man and 
sends it broadcast over the land, in most 
pathetic ignorance of its relative impor- 
tance. 

Mr. Ruskin was not far wrong when 
he said that ‘modern education has de- 
voted itself to the teaching of impu- 
dence.”” And equally tothe point is his 
illustration: ‘look at Mr. Robert Ste- 
phenson;.’- we: tell a. boy, “and ‘at Mr. 
James Watt and Mr. William = Shaks- 
pere! You know you are every bit as 
cood as they; you have only to work as 
they did and you will infallibly arrive at 
the same eminence.” And yet in that 
one possibility of its doing good by lift- 
ing some small mind out of itself and 
into the effort to besomething higher and 
better, lies the one excuse for much of 
the biography now published. 

Two cases directly to the point are the 
lives of John B. Finch? and Reverend 
George C. Haddock.’ 

Both are books with a_ purpose. 
Neither have any literary value, but fill 
from three to four hundred pages with 
minute details concerning these men and 
their preceding generations, together 
with extracts from their speeches and 
published work. Both were good men 
and enthusiastic In temperance reform. 
Of the two, Mr. Haddock possessed by 
far the stronger personality. He was 

John B, Finch, His. Life ane Work. By Frances 
Finch and Frank J. Siblev.) New York and London: 
Funk & Wagnalls. | 1888, 

2The Life of Reverend George Haddock. By 
Frank C, Haddock. -New York and London: Funk & 
Wagnaills. 1888. 


essentially a ‘one-idead” man. Of 
small education, he had a remarkable 
facility of speech, a keen and trenchant 
use of satire, and an earnestness of pur 
pose that made him a formidable oppo- 
nent when temperance questions were in 
debate. 

Of Mr. Finch the only things of impor- 
tance that can be said are that he was 
an carnest man, established a large num- 
ber of Good Templar lodges throughout 
the middle West, and died of heart dis 
ease whileon his road toestablishanother 
farther on. Mr. Haddock, however, has 
a better claim to immortality, in that 
among temperance people tragic 
death has won for him the title of mar- 
tyr. There‘isno doubt but he was mur- 
dered by roughs because of the temper- 
ance crusade he was leading. There is 
no doubt but the reform sought was a 
proper one, and further that what he 
did was done from a firm personal con- 
viction of its necessity. But the tact 
remains that his methods were such that 
he brought his death needlessly upon 
himself. So long as he confined himself 
to principles there was no trouble nor 
cause for alarm. But it was not in the 
man toavoid particulars. Like Socrates 
he never hesitated to mortify mercilessly 
aman, if he thought it for that man’s 
and the public’s best good. Day after 
day he dissected the personal character 
of those who did not agree with him, 
until the popular feeling became such 
that, as in the case of Socrates, the com- 
munity rose up and made an end of him. 
What was said by both of these reformers 
was undoubtedly true, but it is equally 
true that men cannot be brought to love 
the truth by being angered ; and a fair 
review of either case leaves one with the 
feeling that it is amatter of wonder that 
the community so long bore with him. 
Probably the best use which these books 
will serve will be as convenient compen- 
diums of arguments for lecturersin the 
temperance work. 

Another of this same class is the Bench 
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and Bar in Caltfornia,’ a compendium of 
local biography, written in newspaper 
style, and giving in bright, anecdotal 
form the peculiarities and characteristics 
of local lawyers. As many of the men no- 
ticed are still alive, the notices follow the 
general rule insuch cases, and are more 
eulogistic than critical. It will be a book 
to be kept on file in newspaper offices 
for handy reference in writing obituary 
notices of these men as they pass away. 
It is pleasant reading, however, and prob- 
ably was not intended to be of perma- 
nent historical value. 

It isarelief to turn from such as these 
to a group of five memotrs, which are at 
once valuable and interesting. Four of 
them deal with people whose brilliancy 
of intellect or successtul achievement 
entitle them to universal consideration. 
The fifth,’ though its subject was more 
obscure in the extent of his reputation, 
is fully justified in its existence by the 
attractive personality of the man him- 
self. Thelifeof kleeming Jenkin reads 
more like a novel than a biography ; 
that is, in reading it one tecls the same 
quickening influence, the same stirring 
of the better feelings, the same impres- 
sion of being put in touch with one’s fel- 
lows in their sympathies and aspirations, 
that it is the special mission of the novel 
to impart. Fewmen in these later days 
have had his courage in living up to 
their ideals. A confirmed optimist, he 
had the strictest rules of conduct for 
himself, and never seems to hate found 
out that he might have cut loose trom 
them as he allowed others to do. His 


attitude towards lite was pathetically: 


brave, and while a poor man, young and 
with his battle to fight, he settled down 
to the contest with the doge¢ed persever- 
ance we denominate heroic, confident 
from the start that if he persevered there 
Was no question as to the end. At first 


IBench and Barin California: By Oscar Shuek. 
San Francisco. The Oe¢cidcent Printing 1337 

“Memoir of fenkin. By Robert Lot 
Stevenson. New York Charles Seribuer s SOUS, ‘Bere 


forsale in San Franciseo by Samuel Carson &-Co, 


an engineer, he turned his attention to 
electrical applications, — especially tele- 
cables —then attracting atten- 
tion in the scientific world, and by sheer 
pluck and application lifted himself to 
reputation and a competency. 

It was not this success, however, but 
the man himself that was remarkable. 
Even Mr. Ruskin would approve as an 
example aman who, when in his darkest 
days, separated trom his family, sick, and 
In pecuniary trouble, could write to his 
wife on the occasion of her removing 
their sick child from town: “The coun- 
try will give us, please God, health and 
strength. I will love and cherish you 
more than ever, you shall go where you 
wish, you shall reccive whom you, wish, 
—and as for money, you shall have that 
too. [cannot be mistaken. I have now 
measured myself with many men. I do 
not feel weak. I-do not feel that I shall 
fail. In many things I have succeeded, 
and I will in this. And meanwhile the 
time ot waiting, which, please God, shall 
not be so long, shall also not. be so bit- 
ter. Well, well, [ promise much, and do 
not know at this moment how you and 
the dear child are. If he is but better, 
courage, my girl, for IT see light.” 

The same spirit speaks in the follow- 


Ing reterence to his work: I do like 


this bloodless, painiess combat with wood 
and iron, forcing the stubborn rascals to 
do my will, licking the clumsy cubs into 
an. active shape, seeing the.-child of 
today's thought working tomorrow. in 
full vigor at his appointed task.”’ 

No one ever got more real pleasure 
out of life than Fleeming Jenkin. He 
was almost childish in his openness to 
Impression. “If don’t ery ata play,” 
he says, ‘I want to have my .money 
back.” Fle was concerned about every- 
thing that was a part of lite. His chil- 
dren found. him more interested. than 
themselves in all their childish plans 
and sports. To his wife, from their 
courtship til his death, he remained 
the same constant and devoted lover, 
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It is so seldom that a memoir is writ- 


ten simply to commemorate that its hero- 


was a man, that this book would be nota- 
ble for that reason alone. But further 
than that, this man was so lovable and 
worthy of imitation, so good yet withal 
so strong, that when in the usual way it 
closes with his death, one feels that in 
reading of this man he has made and 
lost a triend. 

The biography of Madame de Stael? 
has suffered in some respects because its 
author isa woman. The charm in the 
character of the professionally unfortu- 
nate French woman seems to be singu- 
larly incomprehensible to the teminine 
mind. Miss Duffy has presented with 
conscientious fidelity every detail of 
her life. The account Is as succinct as 
an invoice. But of. the whimsical femi- 
ninity, the honest candor, the impres- 
sionable enthusiasm, the marvelous spon- 
taneity in matters of the heart, which 
rendered Madame de Stael at once the 
delight and the despair of her male con- 
temporaries, there 1s almost nothing. 
She was of most brilliant and remarkable 
intellect. But aman would. have found 
the key note to her character by touch- 
ine the romantic rather than the intel- 


lectual chords. © From its own stand- 
point, however, it 1s well done. The 
literary. workmanship is good, and 


enough of anecdote ts sprinkled through 
to. h¢hten up the pages and sustain the 
interest fairly to the end. 

In characterizing the type of an Amer- 
ican gentleman, small place would be 
found for comparison with Samuel 
Rodgers.” Mr. Howells, to be sure, in 
the elder Cory has drawn a type that 
approximates somewhat tothis ideal, but 
fortunately or unfortunately the Corys 
are the exception rather than the rule in 
American society. Samuel. Rodgers 
Duffy. (Famous 
1887. 


1 Madame de Stael. Bella 
Women Series.) Boston : Roberts Bros. 
in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
By P. W. Clay- 
For sale in San 
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Early Life of Samuel. Rodgers, 
1838. 
Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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was the typical gentleman of the last 
century. Only in its atmosphere of 
artificiality would he have existed at all. 
The man whose blood never stirred 
abovenormal heat on account of a woman, 
who could spend his whole time in writ- 
ing and re-writing the same poem for 
seven years so as to give it the neces- 
sary polish in style betore publication, 
the man who during the day prepared 
and committed to memory his conversa- 
tion tor the evening, even going so far 
as to arrange with others to lead up the 
talk so that he might deliver a don-mot 


-successfully, does not seem somehow to 


havea place in the active, stirring life of 
today. Yet there is a side to him that 
the American gentleman would do well 
to pattern after. The kindly gentleness 
of his manner, his universal courtesy 
toward all about him, his faculty of 
always doing the right thing in the right 
place, and of always being at his ease, 
are talents not as much honored as they 
ought to bein this newer civilization. 
Singularly enough he was not a man of 
leisure until late in life. Mr. Clayden 
has included copious extracts from his 
diaries, which are the most charming 
part of the book because of the pictures 
of manners and men which they con- 
tain. 

There is much about any biography of 
Abraham Lincoln? that is extremely pa- 
thetic. ‘“ The eternal note of sadness” 
runs through it from beginning to end. 
In spite of the flashes of humor and the 
keen turns of satire that illuminate all 
that he said and did, the ruling impres- 
sion connects him with the serious things 
of life. And this, too, aside from the 
consideration of his tragic death. The 
pathos of poverty and riches inseparably 
go with him. ‘The more simple the way 
in which his life is told, the more strongly 
does this appear. In this book for chil- 
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dren the directness with which one lead- 
ing incident follows another, the suppres- 
sion of all‘*minor details, the conscien- 
tious analysis of motives that make the 
reasons for the actions plain to the most 
childish reader, all combine to bring out 
this quality in the strongest way. Chil- 
dren will be better for reading it, and 
further, they will like to read it. 

The most important biography histor- 
ically that has of late been Issucd ts that 


of Mitchell, the astronomer and ¢eneral.' 


The first half of the book deals with the 
establishment of the astronomical obser- 
vatory at Cincinnati, and the herculean 
labors connected therewith. Where 
Mitchell’s own notes are given, the ac- 
count is terse, vigorous, and interesting. 
Where his biographer speaks the grade 
drops tar below the level of good Eng- 
lish, and there is a marked lack of judg- 
ment in the selection of important inci- 
dents in his life, 

The last half of the book, however, is 
the important one. General Mitchell 
had command of the division which oc- 
eupicd East Tennessee and Kentucky 
during that dark period carly in the war 
of the rebellion when the Northern gen- 
erals were acquiring by bitter experience 


the theoretical knowledge of warfare 

i Ormsby Macknight Mitchell, Astronomer and Gen 
@al.- By F. AS Mitchel. Boston. and. New’. York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1888. 
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they should have had at the _ begin- 
ning. The jealousies and heartburnings 
of the different generals have been 
widely aired of late years, and in this 
book the son of General Mitchell at- 
tempts to establish that his father was 
an unappreciated and ill-used man. Gen- 
eral Mitchell was undoubtedly an able 
officer. But he lacked the judicial calm- 
ness that alone could make him a. great 
and reliable leader of men. He acted 
impulsively, and over and over: sent in 
his resignation because he was not. al- 
lowed to dictate the plan of campaign. 
Even his biographer admits that he dis- 
obeyed orders, and disregarding the most 
fundamental military rule,—invariable 
obedience to supcriors,—attempted by 
communicating direct with Washington 
to gain his ends over the head of his 
superior officer. Aside from this impul- 
siveness he was a brave and useful sol- 
dier. Tle never was in command of a 
large foree, but with the small army 
under his orders he did prompt and suc- 
cessful service, and was justly popular 
with the people of the country, who 
mourned his death as few other gener- 
als of his time were mourned. ‘The his- 
torical data in the book, however, must 
be taken with due allowance for the fact 
that the writer was the son of the gen- 
eral, and wrote with the bias necessary 
to prove a particular point. 
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THE past year has not been marked by conspicu- 
ous. events in the world’s history. The terrible 
changes-in the reigning family in Germany, the 
break-down of the De Lesseps canal, the presiden- 
tial election, and the entire exclusion of Chinese la- 
bor in this country, are perhaps the only ones that 
would go into an elementary history... They are all 
events affecting the course of civilization, whose full 
results’ will be unfolding from year to year. Less 
conspicuous, but perhaps of more importance in the 
country’s history than the change in the national 
government, is the first step taken toward the adop- 
tion of ballot reform by the passage. of an excellent 
law in Massachusetts. In the civil service reform, a 
great advance has been made by the extension of 
the law to railway postal clerks. This was one of the 
things that the reform association has been urging 
for some years as immediately needed, ‘The -exten- 
ston-of the civil. service by gradual steps to all otfi- 
ces that could properly be brought under it, and the 
repeal of the four years’ law, have long been the two 
things. on the programme of. the association for 
immediate effort. Phere seems no present. prospect 
of repeal of the four years’ law,nor any public sym- 
pathy or interest in the matter; but the disposition 
to protect the clerical service by the extension of the 


Pendleton law strengthens every year. 


Tite year has seen several important events edu- 
ationally ; most. notably, two gifts of séveral mil- 
uon dollars each one for the education of the negro in 
the South, and the other for industrial education in 
The opening of Columbia College to 
system, is another step of 


Philadelphia. 
women, by the “fannex ”’ 
a good deal of importance ; and-is thrown the more 
into. prominence by the distinguished records made 
by women in England and America at the com: 
mencement season preceding. A new women’s col- 
lege has been opened in Baltimore, more or less 
under the wing of Johns Hopkins University, but 
we do not hear of its endowments, and do not know 
whether it is destined to be much of an institution. 
Qn our own coast, the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity has at last been filled with the promise and 
expectation of permanency, and to the general satis- 
faction of the friends of the University. 


THERE seems some hope that the dissatisfaction in 
San Francisco over the late municipal election, — 
the very general distrust of its  honesty,— really 
means business at last. . The influential dailies are 
beginning to ask for a revision of our registration 
and ballot laws, and to inquire into the methods of 
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other States. If the people of the city care enough 
for the matter to inquire into the text of the law re- 
cently adopted in Massachusetts and vetoed in New 
York, and if a knot‘of good citizens of all parties 
will make anetfort to have some such reform agitated 
here, there will be a possibility of accomplish- 
ing something to put an end to this periodic discon- 
tent and distrust. When the people generally dis- 
trust the honesty of the verdict of the ballot, and 
yet do not feel able or anxious to do anything about 
it, it does not take an alarmist to see paralysis im- 
pending to our institutions. 


THe periodic popular crazes over some book or 
author that strike English and American society are 
amusing, yet we cannot but think them rather:im- 
proving, too, It is easy to get indignant over the 
amount of fashion and pretence there always is in 
them; and indeed, we fancy they are rarely spon- 
taneous, but oftener born of some few people’s hon- 
est enthusiasm, and of the leisure and restlessness of 
many minds. Thus Mr. Gladstone gave ‘* Robert 
Elsmere its following, and. Mr. Hlowells created 
the Tolstoi cult in this country ; English critics were 
guilty of the Haggard vogue of last year. But. they 
serve none the less the purpose of getting a great 
number of people to read books that are oftener good 
than bad, and then to read and hear discussions 
about them. Probably a fair proportion of the Athe- 
nians who flocked to applaud -Eschylus’s last play 
or admire Praxiteles’s new statue, did so because it 


was the fashion. 


The Character of David C. Broderick. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE OVERIAND: 

The praise, as I think undeserved, given to David 
C, Broderick in Volume VI, recently published, of 
Mr. HH. H. Bancroft’s “History of California,” sug- 
gests to me that I should place upon enduring and 
conveniently acessible record in the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY, for the use of future writers on our local 
history, some material facts not hitherto mentioned 
in print, and others known to me exclusively. While 
Mr. Latham, Mr. Gwin, Mr. Colton, and Mr. Soule 
were living, I did not mention them as authorities, 
because they did not wish to be involved in contro- 
versy ; but now that motive for silence has disap- 
peared, and the reason for publicity prevails. 

In my ‘‘ History of San Francisco,” which ap- 
peared in 1875, I gave an account of the character 
and career of Mr. Broderick ; and as my estimate 
of him differed much from that accepted at the time 
by many of my fellow citizens in San Francisco, and 
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as it might subject me to severe censure in case of 
any serious error, I carefully studied all the obtaina- 
ble authorities, and weighed the evidence with delib- 
eration. Having read the printed accounts of his 
life, and the speeches made by himself and his oj )po- 
nents in the campaign of 1859, I wrote out his story, 
describing him as one of the worst samples of a very 
bad class, — the American political boss,—- as the 
man under whose control the city administration of 
San Francisco had reached.a most.disgracefully cor- 
rupt condition in the spring of 1856, and against 
Whose dominion the labors of the Vigilance Commit- 
tee of that year were directed with signal and admir- 
able success. That. Committee is entitled, in’ my 
opinion, to enduring gratitude in the memory of our 
citizens, because for more than ten years it protected 
our municipal government against Broderick, his fol- 
lowers, and their like. 

In speaking thus of his followers, I donot mean to 
convey the idea that all to whom that title mght be 
given with some show of reason were corrupt. It Is 
a necessary result of our political system that however 
base a partisan leader may be, he will have friends 
among respectable people numerous in proportion to 
his power over the multitude. ‘These friends do not 
feel themselves in any manner bound to investigate 
carefully his methods of management, or responsible 
for his known trickery. Dy establishing the spoils 
system, with its opportunities for almost boundless 
political fraud, the government has delivered honest 
The 
California enemies of slavery extension were glad to 
have the influential aid of Mr. Broderick in their 
contest against the chivalry wing of the ]emocratic 


men into the power of unscrupulous managers. 


party, and so long as he aided them in their ends 


were not disposed to say much against his record, or * 


After his 


death, for the purpose of securing the co-operation 


the sincerity of his hostility to slavery. 


of his faction, many Kepublicans, some in. all sincer- 
ity, praised him as.a pure and ardent patriot. 
Having written out Mr. Broderick’s story, as I 
conceived it, I submitted it before publication to the 
best living witnesses of the main events. — I read it, 
or most of it, to Milton S. Latham, William'M. Gwin, 
and G. Penn Johnston, on the chivalry. side, and 
amony the personal or political friends of Mr. Brod- 
erick, to Frank Soule, Samuel 
Keach of these had direct 


Purdy, hKed- 
ding, and 1), D. Colton. 
knowedge of material facts, and no one contradicted 
any other on a material point. © In accordance with 
their suggestions I made many changes, none of 
much importance, and my story as it now. stands is 
the r story; but.as it is the duty of the historian to 
condemn. great political offenses and. offenders, I 
asked and accepted no dictation or advice upon that 
point. Mr. Some and Mr. Kedding esteemed Mr. 
Broderick more highly than I did, but they did not 
deny any material averment ;. and when they. pro- 
tested against the severity of my censure I was not 
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influenced in the least, high as was the personal re- 
gard which I had for them. 

It will be recollected that Mr, Broderick’s greatest 
triumph was in the senatorial election of 1857, when 
two. federal senators were to be elected, one for a 
iong and one for a short term. The legislature was 
Democratic; and of the democratic members, Brod- 
erick had within thre? of a majority, the others being 
divided between Gwin, Latham, and Welier.. On 
the Sth of January the Democratic members held a 
senatorial caucu-, and Mr. Broderick, by telling some 
of Mr. Latham’s friends that he would: like to have 
that gentleman as his colleague in.the senate, induced 
four of them to vote ior him. 

Secure of his own election, the boss now arranged 
to control the choice of his colleague in the manner 
most protitable to himself. The. caucus, acting 
under his orders, having adjourned: for tive days, he 
sent for Mr. Gwin, deceived him with a story about 
desiring to have him as a companion in the senate. 
and oflered to secure hts election on condition that 
he, Gwin, would not attempt to influence the federal 
appointmentsin California, and would give a written 
promise to that effect. The chivalry leader fell into 
the trap, accepted the conditions, and wrote two 
papers, one addressed to Mr. Broderick, and the 
other to the people of the State, declaring that. on 
account of the ingratitude -of those whom he had 
helped into ottice, he would have nothing more to do 
with the federal. patronage in California, | This was 
on the night of January roth. 

The next night he sent for Mr. Latham, and by a 
similar fiction tried to get from him a similar written 
promise, but Mr. Latham would not sign his name to 
such a paper; and as a consequence Mr. Gwin was 
nominated and elected. What was Mr. Broderick’s 
purpose in trying to get a written promise from Mr. 
Latham? The latter told me that J. M. Estell told 
him that Broderick intended, if he had the papers 
signed by both his chief rivals, to publish them in 
caucus, denounce the. writers as unworthy of public 
confidence, and take advantage of the consequent 
confusion.to have J. W. McCorkle elected senator. 
In my history I mentioned this statement of Estell’s 
without giving it full credence, but: subsequently it 
was confirmed by G. McCorkle through F-dward Mc- 
(;owan, in the San Francisco Avening Post of March 
Ist, 1879. 

In his account of the interview between Broderick 
and Latham, in reference to the nomination for the 
short senatorial term, Mr. Bancroft (VI. 707) says: 

‘Tatham indeed made a show of stipulating that 
three, or at least one, of the most important. offices 
should be at his disposal. This.was perhaps because 
he had promised in writing that Frank Tilford.should 
have the collector's oftice in the event of his election, 
but finding Broderick quite serious about the patron- 
age being left to him, he caused this writing to. be 
abstracted from Tilford’s desk, complaint of which 
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being made to Broderick, the latter made his treat- 
ment of Tilford, who was his friend, as friends goin 
the political arena, a reason for deciding against 
Latham.” 

For his assertion of Mr. Latham’s ‘‘ show of stip- 
ulating”’ and theft of the letter, Mr. Bancroft gives 
no authority, and the latter charge is evidently incor- 
rect, because there was only one interview between 
liroderick and Latham, and the matter was then de- 
cided. Latham had no time to send a thief to Til- 
ford’s desk, nor did Broderick have time to learn 
that a paper had been stolen. If Latham had ab- 
tracted the paper, his only motive would have been 
to put himself into such a position that. he could 
again go to Broderick and give the written promise 
demanded at a second meeting; but nobody pre- 
tends that there was such a second meeting, or 
any arrangement for one. Besides, although Mr. 
‘Tilford had lost a paper, he publicly exonerated Mr. 
l_atham from all blame, and nobody else is men- 
tioned as having any direct knowlege of the affair. 

Mr. Bancroft says that in 1859 there was an 
agreement or understanding among the chivalry men 
that some one of them should kill Mr. Broderick in 
. duel, a statement not supported by reference to any 
The 
chivalry were triumphant, and it is the defeated who 


authority, and contrary to all the probabilities. 


want such panacea to their wounded feelings. 
sides, as a matter of policy nothing could be more 
dangerous to them than that they should drive a 
prominent political opponent into deadly fight. On 
the other hand it was the kind of a story that would 
in the nature of the case be invented after the fatal 
event by the friends of the victim. If people told 
nothing save the truth, or what they had good reason 
lor believing. to be the truth, the number of state- 
ments published by political newspapers would be 
much less than it is. , 

In the political campaign of 1859, Mr. Broderick 
was more violent in. his language, more insulting in 
manner, and more explicit and liberal in his 
charges of dishonesty, than any other leading public 
speaker, In the hearing of persons not his friends, 
he denounced Judge D. S. Terry as dishonest, and 
when challenged by D..W. Perley, Terry’s friend, 
icfused to fight because the challenger was not his 
cjualin political position, and besides, he would not 
tight before the election. Sucha letter written with 
the knowledge that it would be seen by others besides 
(he recipient was intended to invitea challenge from 
Mr, Gwin,—his only equal in official position. He 
explained this purpose to Frank Soule; he said he 
““wanted to kill old Gwin.” Those were Mr. Brod- 
erick’s words, as I obtained them from Mr. Soule. 
lle approved them before and after they -were 
}rinted. When Broderick was trying to provoke a 
challenge from Gwin, and was publicly insulting 
Terry, and was speaking most abusively in public of 
Latham and various other prominent political ene- 
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mies, was it necessary to imagine that he was the 


‘innocent victim of a plot among the chivalry men to 


drive him into a duel? 

Of Mr. Perley he spoke as ‘‘a little wretch,” (Ban- 
croft, VI, 725). Ife accused Latham of theft, (242d, 
707); Gwin according to him dripped ** with corrup- 
tion, *(2é7d¢, 730) and had ‘‘sold his followers” for the 
senatorship.. Besides, Mr. Broderick spent much 
timein practice with a dueling pistol, and had become 
an excellent shot—at a target. Is this the conduct 
of an innocent man being drven into a_ position 
where he would be murdered? To me it looks like 
senseless fury inviting just punishment. 

Mr. Bancroft says that Mr. Broderick was an 
‘* honest”? man (VI, 734), a ‘‘ burning, aspiring soul”’ 
(767,735), ‘‘the purest man” in California (242d, 733) 
and of **personal incorruptibility”’ While 
giving such high praise to the moral and emotional 
nature of the Tammany hero, he directly or indi- 
rectly admits every materialcharge made against him. 
He admits that Mr. Broderick’s attempt to force the 
senatorial election a year before the proper time was 
‘tricky’ and ‘‘unfair,”°»—very mild adjectives. for 
an offense so serious. Fle admits that Mr. Broder- 
ick sold the short senatorial term by a most disgrace- 
ful bargain ; he admits that he tried to sell it a sec- 
ond time to Mr. Latham ; he admits that after sell- 
ing the senatorship, Mr. Broderick declared publicly 
that there was no bargain; he admits that Mr. Brod- 
erick said he wanted ‘‘ to kill old Gwin.” He does 
not deny that Mr. Broderick was the municipal boss, 
the overthrow of whose power was the most impor- 
tant benefit and chief glory of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1856; and that the prominence of that 
assertion in many putlic documents makes it the 
duty of every historian of California directly to ad- 
mit or deny it. 

It is worthy of note that of the prominent associ- 
ates of Mr. Broderick in the T'ammany faction of the 
California Democracy, not one of those who sur- 
vived has undertaken to record and laud his politi- 
cal career. Among these men, Eugene Casserly, 
Royal I. Sprague, and B. B. Redding went to their 
graves in silence ; John S Hager, Loring Pickering, 
and Joseph W. McCorkle still live and preserve si- 
lence, as they have a right todo, Besides Mr. Ban- 
croft, I remember only one writer for the press who 
has seriously undertaken to defend Mr. Broderick’s 
memory with an appeal to historical evidence, and 
he is Edward McGowan. The main point in his 
argument, as given in the San Francisco Avening 
Post of March 3, 1879, is that ‘‘allis fair... 2. 
in politics.”” A defense of character more damaging 
to the man defended has never come within my 
observation. 

While thus expressing my dissent from Mr. Ban- 
croft on one point, I take the opportunity to express 
my high estimate of the valueof his history for refer- 


ence. In my opinion it will outlive everything else 
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that has so far been written about California. He 
has collected such a multitude of details, his citations 
as to certain periods are so full, and as to many events 
he is so accurate, that no matter how unattractive he 
may be to the general reader, centuries will elapse 
before writers on the history of our State can afford 
to overlook Mr. Bancroft. 
John S. Hittell. 


The Reverend John Craig. 
My wife lay dying. 


the Most High from beside so many death. beds, 


And I, who had called on 


could pray no longer. 

I married her in no carnal desire, but because | 
thought I and she. together could serve God better 
than she and Lapart. There was no beauty in her 
face, other than the soft light of kindliness and 
health of soul. 
loved her, and after she became my wife I know I 
did more good than I had done before. 


But.all the children in the village 


Then there came a child of our own, to love and 
to rear in the fear of God. But it was taken away, 
— and in that hour of our common sorrow I learned 
to love Mary so that she became more beautiful to me 
than the flowers. And still we did our work to- 
gether in the village, I among the men and women, 
she among the children. 

Then she fell ill. I fought death fiercely, and 
prayed to God unceasingly. 
always, and at last my wife lay dying. 

All. my prayers and my nursing, all the tears. of 
people who loved her, could not cool her hot head, 
—could not even make death easy to her. 

I went into the empty church, where the cool light 
of the early morning shone through an opened blind, 
and the motes danced ma shaft of sunbeams over 
the table where the Bible lay... I threw the book on 
the floor, and standing on it I cried, ‘*O Satan, I 
turn to thee, for God has failed me. I have much to 
offer thee, — the record of a long service of the unjust 
God, —a mind trained in turning men to God, 
Give me Mary’s life, and I will devote my soul to 
thee. Only spare her, give her health, and let her 
sull serve the God she loves, and whom henceforth 
I hate, and I will be thy servant forever.” 

I left the bible lying there, open at the Twenty- 
third Psalm and torn by my heel, and went to Mary’s 
room again. 
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But she grew weaker | 
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Hush,” said her sister, she is asleep, — the 
doctor says it will save her life. Give thanks to God, 
—he has been very good.” 

When she was quite well again, [ told the people 
of the church that I was in need of rest, and they 
gave me four monthsin which to recover my strength. 
I had a brother, a missionary in the Fijis, and we 
thought it best to spend our vacation in going to 
visit him. We took passage in the bark Seamew, 
from San Francisco. 

On the tenth night out from port I heard a great 
noise of tearing and crashing, and then a heavy 
shock threw us from our berths. I helped Mary up 
to the deck, and saw the mate standing there, cut- 
ting tobacco. It was bright moonlight. 

Well, Parson, you brought us parson’s luck,” 
said the mate. ‘‘ The rest.is off in a boat with her 
bows stove in, but I’d as lief drown here. The 
Dutch fool that run us down ts a mile away by now, 
and showed no side-lights, cuss him.”’ 

He lit his pipe, and turned away to watch the 
water creeping up the sides of the vessel, — almost 
up to the deck now. 

‘*Mary,’ I said, we have not long to live. Kiss 
me.”’ 
She put her arms round my neck and said, ** John, 
I must tell you something before the end comes. 
You used to say I loved you more with mother-love 
than anything else. but lately, since I have been 
ill, everything is changed with me. 
ina way that would have seemed wicked to me a 
year ago, -—and, John, I am afraid I am not going 


I love you now 


to heaven. Something has gone wrong with me; | 
tell lies, and I think mean thoughts, and I have only 
pretended to say my prayers since I got well. I 
don’t care,——as long as you love me, —I think it’s 
because I worship you so that I have lost God. 
Don’t turn from me,— I know Iam not good enough 
to die by your side, darling, but I love you, — I love 
you.” 

The bark gave a sudden lurch by the bows, and 
we were in the sea. -I saw Mary’s face fora mo- 
ment, but before I could swim to her she sank. 

A boat from the German vessel picked me up. I 
am back in the village again, preaching and praying. 
And the mark of my heel ts still on the Twenty-third 


Tf. Haxtoie. 
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BOOK: REVIEWS. 


Turner’s Germanic Constitutions. 


Tit knowledge concerning the constitution of the 
early German kingdom that is accessible to the 
reader who knows little German and less French is 
very limited. Hitherto he has depended almost ex- 
clusively on Bryce’s ** Holy Roman. Empire.”. But 
Bryce looks at the development of the Germanic 
constitution from the Roman side of the Rhine ; he 
stands in Rome, and views. the Germans largely from 
the Koman point of view. The contribution! of Dr, 
Turner to our knowledge of this subject is therefore 
a valuable one. Ife gives us a connected and con- 
cise account of the institutions of the Germanic 
from the time when. the earliest werman 
tribes began to appear upon the Rhenish boundaries 
of the Western Empire to the final dissolution of that 
inomalous and unique. institution, the Hloly Roman 
l;mpire, in the early days of the present century. 
for this purpose he divides the history into eight 
periods, — the primitive period, or period of tribal 
development, the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
periods, the First and Second Feudal periods, and 
ihe periods of the Reformation, of Disintegration, 
and of Dissolution, The last.two present little that 
is distinct in principle, the last marking the period 
of the culmination of the forces which were at work 
in the preceding one. 

During the primitive period he shows the Ger- 
mans divided into numerous barbarous tribes, de- 
voted to war and the chase, and governing them- 
selves by a system of primitive communism in which 
the king and military leader were chosen by election, 
and legislative and judicial power were exercised by 
the council of nobles and freemen. The second 
period was marked by the advance of the Franks to a 
foremost position among the Germans, and by the 
corresponding prominence of the kingly power. <A 
new element had also come into the population, 
inarking the beginning of. the Koman influence, 
which later became so important in directing the 
constitutional development. The conversion of the 
tribes to Christianity brought with it the Christian 
clergy, and the superior respect which they immedi 
ately commanded is evidenced by the fact that in the 
social scale they ranked with the nobles and above 
the freemen. The.supreme legislative and judicial 
power was assumed by the king, and the general 
assemblies of the people dropped into disuse. Local 
issemblies continued to be held, but their activity 


1A Sketch of the Germanic Constitution trom. larly 
limes to the Dissolution of the empire. By. Samuel 
Purner. Putnam's Sons: New fork. 1888, 
For sale-in San Francisco by. Samuel Carson & Co. 


was judicial rather than legislative. This period was 
further marked by the establishment of four court 
offices, destined at a later day to play an important 
role in the Empire, though their position was as yet 
honorary rather than active. These were the Stew- 
ard, Butler, Marshal, and Chamberlain, enjoyed by 
the dukes of the Franks, Bavarians, Saxons, and 
Swabians, the four principal nations of the kingdom. 
The Carlovingian period is dominated by the influ- 
ence of Charlemagne, and marked by a great advance 
in the development of politicalinstitutions. Thelegis- 
lative and executive power was still exercised by 
the king, but the convening of two legislative assem- 
blies yearly, though with simply advisory powers, 
marked an advance in the position of the nobility. 
The development of the system of immunities, by 
which the judicial power of the king was curtailed 
and passed over in part to the local nobility and 
ecclesiastics, was also a feature of this period, and 
was another evidence of the increasing power of 
the. nobles. 

The feudal period, extending from the dissolution 
of the Frank kingdom in 887 to the election of 
Charles V. in 1519, was divided into two periods by 
the Great Interregnum, 1257-1273, the first marking 
the supremacy of the kingly power, though, limited 
and circumscribed by that of the princes and the sec- 
ond the ascendancy of the electoral princes. The 
rule of hereditary succession, limited only by the fail- 
ure of the direct line, governed in the selection of the 
king during the early feudal period, though this selec- 
tion was ratified by the electoral princes. From the 
election of Rudolph in 1273, which marks the begin- 
ning of the second feudal period, the monarchy 
continued purely elective, though the House of 
Hfapsburg, through its preponderating influence 
in the electoral college, succeeded in controlling the 
election through a long period, extending almost 
without break to the final dissolution of the Empire. 
The royal authority was greatest during the second 
century of the early feudal period, and gradually 
decreased during the remaining two centuries, owing 
to the neglect of Germany in the effort to maintain 
the imperial power in Italy. During the period of 
the Reformation, the kingly power continued to 
decrease until the Peace of Westphalia took away its 
last vestiges. 

Such is the story which Dr. Turner presents com- 


pactly and clearly. The analysis of the subject is 


admirable: each chapter presents a clear exposition 
of the various departments of the government, and 
the organization of the social classes at that particu- 
Rut there is a lack of synthesis ; the 


lar period, 
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chapters are not well joined together; the distin- 
guishing features of each period are not sufficiently 
emphasized; and the development of the various 
institutions of government is not shown in a suff- 
ciently connected manner. Another omission is the 
inexcusable one of an index, which ts almost a neces- 


sity even in a book so compact and so systematic in 


arrangement. But these defects are light compared | 


with the good points which render the book inter- 
esting and instructive to the general reader, as well 
as to those who are more directly interested in the 


subject. 
Mediaeval France. 


The Story of Medieval France! is admirably told 
by Gustave Masson. The narrative begins with 
the accession of Hugh Capet, the formative period 
extending from the tinal division of the empire of 
Charlemagne in 887 to 987 being passed over be- 
cause the social forces of the kingdom were at that 
time in too chaotic a state for the study of this period 
to be profitable. ~ The narrative naturally ends with 
the accession of Francis I, for the important events of 
his reign belong exclusively to modern _ history. 

Within these limits the development of French 
history, political, social, and literary, is told with 
clearness and directness, and: with a just apprecia- 
tion of the relative importance of. the events. The 
division of the narrative into chapters is based upon 
movements rather than reigns, thus presenting a 
more correct view of the development of the nation. 
In the portions devoted to the earlier literary produc- 
tions, there is perhaps too much of the appearance of 
a catalogue of chroniclers, and the relative value of 
their chronicles is too much dwelt upon for a work of 
the limited scope of the volumes of this series, and 
this defect continues, though in a less degree, through- 
out the literary history. On the other. hand the 
social and political histories are interestingly told, 
and a just proportion Is maintained throughout. 


Holiday Books. 


IN addition to the holiday books noticed last 
month, we may pefhaps note here one or two since 
received, which, while not prepared altogether for 
the gift season, have evidently been brought ot at 
this particular time with reference to it. One of 
these is a beautiful volume.? — bound in- scarlet 
and white, and enclosed in scarlet cloth covers, and 
adorned with one hundred illustrations, — in which 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, professor of Archol- 
ogy ofthe University of Rome, and director of ex- 

The Story of Mediaeval France. by Gustave Mas- 
son. Stories of the Nations Series. P. Putnam's 
Sons; New York. 1888. For sale in San Francisco 
by Samuel Carson & Co. 

“Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries. 
By Rodolfo Laneiani. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


Company, 1888, For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 
Carson & Co, 


cavations for the Italian government and the muni- 
cipality of Rome, studtes ancient Rome in the light 
of the archeological discoveries of the present dec- 
ade. The pictures are many of them heliotypes, 
zincographs, and other process cuts. The life of 
ancient Rome, — sanitary conditions, public re- 
sorts, the house of the vestals, public libraries, pala- 
ces, police and fire departments, and so on, — is 
reconstructed by Professor Lanciani, in a way pro- 
foundly interesting to any one who cares at all for 
archivological research. He tells us that few people 
who have not seen Kome since 1870 have any idea 
of what has been going on in the way of making a 
modern city there; during the years 1882-85, ‘‘32 
miles of new. streets have been opened, paved, 
drained, and built ; new quarters have sprung up, 
which cover an area of 1.158 acres ; 3,094 houses 
have been built or enlarged, with an addition of 95,- 
260 rooms ; 135 million lire (27 million dollars) have 
been spent in works of public utility and general im- 
provement; and the population, which fourteen 
years ago numbered 244,000 souls, exceeds now 
the considerable figure of 379,000.” Ile adds that 
**since it is impossible to turn up in Rome a hand- 
ful of earth without coming upon some unexpected 
find, it is easy to understand what an amount of dis- 
coveries must have been made by turning up two 
hundred and. seventy million cubic feet of that land 
of promise.”” Tle enumerates some of the discover- 
ies; and goes on to say that the light thrown in 
this four years on the archeology of Rome is greater 
than in acentury before. We have discovered a 
new arch.cological. stratum, totally unknown be- 
fore, —the stratum of prehistoric or traditional 
antiquities ; we have discovered a necropolis older 
than the walls of Servius Tullius, containing more 
than 5,000 archaic specimens’ . . . 3 We have 
brought to light more than 5,000 feet of the 
great agger, or embankment, of Servius, and ascer- 
tained the site of fourteen gates’; and. so on, he 
enumerates the splendid results. He admits. that 
Kome has not been thus renovated and made habi- 
table for the nineteenth century without some de- 
struction of the remains of antiquity ; but says that 
if it is to continue a living city instead of being an- 
nihilated in the interest of the past, this is inevitable. 

The book tempts us: to go on with quotations be- 
yond the limits of our time and space ; and we must 
leave it with the remark that to very many a book of 
this sort is certainly a far more interesting and pleas- 
ing gift than the merely artistic books belonging to 
the season. 

flowers and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe,2 is also a book for any time of the 
year, but of a class especially sought at the gift sea- 
son, and appropriate as souvenirs. Itis one of a fa- 

3 Flowers and Fruit from the Writings of Harriet 
Stowe... Edited by Abbie Fairfield, Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Tor sale in San Francisco by 
samuel Carson & Co. 
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miliar type of collections of extracts from the writ- 
ings of some favorite author ; prettily printed and 
bound, in a small, serviceable fashion ; provided 
with marginal titles, according to a comfortable old 
fashion lately returned ; arranged in chapters, such 
as. The Inner Life,” Woman,” Children,” 
Education,” New England. Life” ;— an inter- 
esting little volume, containing much shrewd wisdom, 
much. wit and pleasant good sense, and recalling 
agreeably books that have had an important influ- 


ence on our literature. 


29 


Children’s Books. 


Tur great increase in children’s books about this 
time of year intimates, of course, that books to 
them are almost entirely matters of gift-giving. They 
are not free to go and purchase at all times of year, 
and their. little libraries are chiefly made up of the 
books given them from time to time. ‘To many intel- 
livent children, especially those who live in retired 
homes of moderate means, a book is the one present 
coveted above all others ; and long may it be before 
they all grow blasé over the abundance and luxury of 
the books provided for.them nowadays, as some of 
them have already grown. 

Nothing more permanently delightful of its sort 
can be offered them than Edward Lear’s: nonsense 
books. A twenty-sixth edition of Ze Look of Non- 
sense,’ ** with all the original pictures and verses,” 1s 
now before us. Noone can look at the extraordi- 
nary picture on the title page of the author handing 
out his book to the children with his explanation of 
his own. purpose as follows, 

There was an old Derry down Derry who loved to 

see little folks merry ; | 
So he made them a book, and with laughter 
they shook, 
At the fun of that Derry down Derry, 


without a°smile.. The familiar 
old man with a beard, who said, “It 
is just as I feared ! — 
Two owls and a hen, four larks and a wren, 
Ilave all built: their nests:in my beard !”’ 
and the interesting 
young lady whose bonnet came untied 
when the birds sat upon it ; 
ut she said, ‘I don’t care! all the birds in the 
air 
Are welcome to sit on my bonnet !”’ 
an! most famous of all, the 


old man who said, ‘‘ Ilow shall I flee 
from that horrible cow ? 
I will sit on this stile, and continue to smile, 
Which may soften the heart of that cow,” 


london 


kor 


lhe Book of Nonsense. By Edward Lear. 
New York. Frederick Warne & Company. 


} San Francisco by Pierson & Robertson. 
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are here, with a hundred-odd of their kin. The artis- 
tic crudity and ineffectiveness of the faces and figures, 
jvined to the superhuman effectiveness of their ex- 
pressions is something fine. One must remember in 
looking at a book like this that a slight blunting of 
our amusement has been brought about through the 
imitations now so abundant in children’s magazines 
and books, and try. to take himself back to the time 
these rhymes and drawings were first made. 

Oucer People with Paws and Claws? is by Palmer 
Cox, author of ‘*The Brownies,” and contains some 
thirty droll rhymed tales of various impossible doings 
of cats, and mice, and dogs, and foxes, illustrated 
with Mr. Cox’s droll drawings. 
already been in print: others are new. 


Some of these have 
There is a 
quaintly amusing expression of face and form in all 
these pictures, as there was in the famous brownies. 
To us it grows a trifle monotonous, having a good 
deal of repetition; but children do not mind that 
much, and Mr. Cox’s animals, like his brownies, are 


‘always immense favorites with them. 


What the Wind told to the Tree-tops 8 isa hook of 
tales, a yood deal in the German style, and evidently 
written under German inspiration. ‘The trees beg 
the wind to tell them stories, complaining that rooted 
as they are they cannot know what is going on ; and 
the wand, good-naturedly reflecting that it must be 
stupid never to be able to roam about at all, com- 
plies. The December wind, the January wind, the 
February wind, and so on in turn for twelve months, 
tell each a tale in prose or rhyme. The December 
wind begins and the November wind ends ; thus the 
The 
others are of every possible variety, grave and gay, 
The nar- 


two opening stories are Christmas. stories, 


but with always more or less of a moral. 
rative element in them is sometimes of the slightest. 
They are prettily told and well illustrated and make 
up a good gift-book. 

Three books for quite little readers, — children of 
eight or ten, we should say,— published in uniform 
style, as the ‘* Little Jacket Series,” are Christopher 
Cranch’s 7he Last of the Huggermuggers 4and Kob- 
beltoz0,6 and John Ruskin’s 7he of the Golden 
Niver.6. Mr. Cranch’s stories were first published 
thirty-odd years ago, but if it were not for the quaint 
old-fashioned pictures it would be difficult to detect 
their age. Not but that there is a certain old-fash- 
2(dueer People with Paws and Claws. By Palmer 
Cox, Philadelphia: Hubbard Brethers, 

the Wind told to the \Tree-tops.. By. Alice 
Williams Brotherton. New York: G. Putnam's 
1888, for sale in San Francisco by Samuel Car- 
son & Co. 

iThe Last of the Huggermuggers. 


Sons, 


By Christopher 


Pearse Cranch. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1889. For 
sale in San. Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
*WKobbeltozo. 
6 Abe King of the Golden River: or The Black 
srothers. A Legend of Stiria, By John Ruskin.» Bos- 


1889. For sale inSan Francisco 


ton: Lee & Shepard, 
by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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ioned tone in the language, but many a writer of to- 
day carefully cultivates that same tone in writing 
simple tales, and is wise to do so. The two stories 
deserve to be revived ; the giants of the one and the 
dwarfs of the other are well worth the acquaintance 
of another generation of children. All the effort 
that has been expended in the past ten or fifteen 
years on children’s literature has not produced much 
better work of the sort.) Mr. Kuskin’s story is really 
rather less original, and though a very gooa render- 
ing or imitation (we do not know which) ofa legend 
of kindliness and good-will, it is perhaps more inter- 
esting for the sake of its authorship than for itself. 
It is a sort of free version or variant of one of the 
most popular folk-story themes, but if it has founda- 
tion in any genuine legend of the Styrian Alps, it 
has been very much modernized. The original pub- 
lishers’ note is retained in this American edition ; it 
explains that this ** Fairy Tale.” was written solely 
to amuse a child, with no thought of print, and only 
after many years, ‘‘ with the passive assent of the 
author,” brought out. The illustrations by Richard 
Doyle add to the attractiveness of the little book. 

Little Miss Weezy's Brother ‘also is for quite young 
children. It is a continuation of “ Little Miss 
Weezy,” published some years ago. Like that, it is 
very closely on the lines of the ** Prudy ” books,—— 
sometimes seeming the merest. imitation of them. 
But the children are too lifelike to be merely imita- 
tions; they have certainly been copied from life, 
and that closely. The ‘* Weezy” books will never 
become classics, like Sophie May's ; but they have 
good things in them, and are far better than most 
ventures in this region of child-life and ways. 

Coming to stories for somewhat older children, we 
have a beautiful new edition, prettily illustrated and 
bound in sage-green and white cloth, of Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s engaging little tale, Zhe Birds’ Christmas 
Caro/,? already reviewed here upon its first. publica- 
tion ; and two stories by |. Tl. Trowbridge, 4 Start 
tn Lif® and Biding His Time.4 These stories of 
Mr. Trowbridge’s have already been in print in some 
of the children’s papers. ‘hey are necessarily good, 
being his; but neither one is his best. In 4 Start in 
/ife there seems to us a sort of weariness and want 
of spirit for telling a story. There is acertain same- 
ness aboutit, unlike this attractive writer's best books. 
Biding His Time has more of the quality of liveli- 
ness without sensation, novel and yet perfectly natu- 
ral positions, that we expect of Mr. Trowbridge. 


Miss Weezv's Brother. By Penn. Shirley. 
Boston: & Shepard. Forsale in San Fran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 

Birds’ Christmas Carol. By Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

®\ Start in Life. By J. T. Trowbridge. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Sam- 
ue] (arson & 


4Biding His Time,  /éad. 


{Jan. 


Zhe Chezzles? and The Youngest Miss Lorton ® are 
for boys and girls in their teens. The children in 
The Chezz/es are little things, but the structure is ra th- 
er too elaborate and the story too long for children 
of the same age to follow. It is good and readable, 
not without a good deal of novelty in plot and inci- 
dent; above the average, as a child’s story. One 
thing we should like to enter a’ protest against : 
the idea that it is necessary to introduce such hope- 
less spelling intochildren’s letters. Carefully taught 
children can generally spell about. as many words as 
they are likely to venture on writing. Their spelling 
keeps pace with their reading, and up toa certain 
point they spell correctly, and they know when they 
come to a word they do not know how to spell, 
and either avoid it or call for help. Miss Perry's 
girls stories in 7he Youngest Aftss Lorton are appar- 
ently collected together from the strays of a good 
many years : for one at least we recognize as having 
been published long ago. They range from  uite 
a finished little narrative of several chapters to the 
slightest sketch in narrative form, and they vary a 
good deal in quality. The completer they are as 
stories, the better. The title story, ‘* The Youngest 
Miss Lorton,” is admirable in some of the finer points 
of manner. The conversations catch the. way in 
which people really do talk, and the attitude of mem- 
bers of an amiable but critical family toward each 
other is expressed in a way that is really deserving 
of note. In other places. recurs the same nice per- 
ception and veracity, seemingly altogether sponta- 
neous and even unconscious; it is not present in all 
the stories, however. Miss Perry is very happy asa 
writer for young girls. She shows an occasional 
quite penetrating but always sympathetic shrewdness 
in dealing with them. 

In speaking of stories for younger children, we 
passed over Greek Children,* because, while 
the doings of Gorgo, Rhodium, and Hipponax are 
told in the shape ofa story, the whole purport of the 
book is historical. ‘The author is professor of Latin 
in University College, London, and has already 
written a great many historical books for children: 
among them two volumes of the ‘* Stories of the Na- 
tions.” The book is betrayed as English. in origin 
only by its translation of minas and sesterces into 
pounds instead of dollars. It is the history of a 
couple of years in the life of the three children, dur- 
ing which they go from Athens to their country 
house at Marathon, where they see the customs of 
the country folk, festivals, and funerals, and. sports, 


Chezzles, Lucy Ciilbbons Morse. Boston: 
Hloughton,:Mitflin.& Co. 1888. For sale in San [ran- 
cisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 

6 The Youngest Miss Lorton, and other Stories. | By 
Nora Perry... Boston: Ticknor & Co. +1880. 

* Three Greek Children. A Story of Home in Old 
Time. By Alfred J,-Church. New. York:.G. Put: 
nam's Sons. 1889. For sale in San Francisco by Sa! 
uel Carson & Co. 
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visit the battle-field, and hear about the battle ; take 
an excursion to Salamis; are sent for a couple of 
years to Sparta, to take refuge from some family 
troubles, and there see the customs of the Spartans ; 
return by way of Corinth, and see something of the 
Isthmian games. Of course, these Greek children 
were not in the role of on-lookers, but of actors in 
Greek customs, as far as the home life is cconcerned ; 
and the sense of this the author keeps very nicely. 
The book reads almost as simply as an account of 
the doings and seeings of_ three modern children ; 
and the Hellenic furniture of their world is. intro- 
duced in a matter of course way, without the ap- 
pearance of instruction. Stories from Greek his- 
tory and poetry are told the children by their 
parents and nurse ; but nothing is forced or pedan- 
tic. It isan exceptionally good child’s book. 

As to. Zales of Aing Arthur,} we are not so cer- 
tain.. While fully agreeing with the .compiler that 
the Arthuriad contains quite as much that is good 
for children as any heroic legends do, we question if 
they will either like them as well or get as much good 
out of them-in renderings that follow so closely the 
old chroniclers. Even older people do not like to 
have the idealized modern versions of Tennyson dis- 
placed from their minds by the ruder standards of 
behavior of an earlier time. Not that the themes 
of Launcelot and Guinevere, Tristram and ‘Ysolt, 
are allowed to offend; with excellent judgment, 
these are brought down to outlines not. unsuitable 
for children’s reading. But there are savageries, 
duels where Arthur's knights stand plainly for 
the wrong, miraculous retribution following — per- 
fectly innocent and well-meant action, and the like 
moral confusions. ‘Then again, the relations of time 
and place, and the successions of events, become 
dreadfully confused by following the chronicles so 
closely. Children are. bewildered exasperated 
to be told in one place that Launcelot was sent by 
Arthur to bring his: bride, and in another to read 
about his birth at a later date; and the account of 
the jousts in which Palamedes, Launcelot, and Tris- 
tram took part is difficult for even an older reader to 
straighten out. One who wishes to tell things for 
children should first master all confusions and ditti- 
culties himself, and give the little readers the results 
with very. little of the processes. ‘To those who are 
old enough to make allowance for the defects of the 
chronicle, but not quite old enough to be with advan- 
tage set loose in Sir Thomas Mallory’s pages at first 
hand, these versions may prove very well adapted. 
We have not compared them with Mallory; but we 
iuage that they are simply selections from his pages, 
revised only by omissions, and by such modernizing 
of his language as was absolutely necessary. Some 

'Tales of King Arthur. and His Knights. of the 
Round Table. By Margaret. Vere Farrington. With 
lustrations by. Alfred Fredericks and others. New 
York, P. Putnam's Sons. 1888,. For sale in San 
rancisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 


chapters are from the Mabinogion. The book is 
clearly and well printed, and illustrated with a few 
good process plates. 

Of Great Thoughts for Little Thinkers,? we are 
disposed to speak with very strong praise. It is not 
very well adapted for children’s reading by them- 
selves, but admirably for reading aloud to children, 
which is what the author intended it for. The pref- 
ace is therefore to. parents and teachers. This 
preface begins with a quotation of the grotesque idea 
of God that John Fiske says he held at the age of 
five; goes on to comment on the curious ideas on 
abstract or distant things that are apt to take shape 
in children’s brains, and the persistence of these, 
underlying and coloring the more correct conceptions 
of later years ; notes the fact that, especially in reli- 
gious matters, parents now hesitate to teach their 
children just as they were taught, yet have no formu- 
lated ideas as to what tosubstitute ; and says that the 


author has looked in vain to find any book meeting 


their need. She criticises, with great justice and good 
sense, the practice of leaving the religious instruc- 
tion of children to the jumbled methods of the Sun- 
day School, and the discretion of some half-trained 
girl or dull and worthy man, simply because they are 
of excellent motive and spirit ; when the same par- 
ents would be very careful not to trust the child’s 
French or music to any one whose accent or finger- 
ing was not well guaranteed. The truth of all this 
must be patent to every one who notices parents and 
children with any interest ; it must have happened to 
every such person that is at all familiar with books 
to have been appealed to by mothers. with inquiries 
for just such a book as this. It is written with un- 
usual insight into children’s minds, and in a good 
spirit, —a spirit that encourages thoughtfulness and 
aspiration in them. To our mind, it is a book that 
Sunday School teachers and parents should certainly 
have. ‘The strictly. orthodox must be warned that 
they will not like it, but it is possible for the more 
liberal portion of every orthodox denomination to 
use it with satisfaction. Insome forty chapters the 
author gives children first some idea of the nature and 
process of creation, from the evolutionist’s point of 
view; then of the development of civilization ; then 
of the 1dea of God as the world-soul; then, — and 
this makes up the bulk of the book, — of the suc- 
cessive histories of the Hebrew and Christian Secrip- 
tures read in the light of such conceptions. Of 
course this is a difficult thing to do well; the 
summary of the world’s events has to be wisely 
made not to be dry and bald beyond endurance, 
or confused and out of perspective. ‘The ability 
to be simple enough in language to reach children’s 
understanding and: yet not to lower one’s thought to 
them is something as rare as genius. We believe 


2(ireat Thoughts for Little Thinkers. By Lucia T. 
Ames... New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons... 1889. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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that almost all teachers of children underrate their 
capacity to understand large thought, and overrate 
their comprehension of the vehicles of thought. The 
mistake of the past generation was not in setting 
children too severe intellectual work, but in address- 
ing them in too lofty language ; the present, in cor- 
recting that fault, is going to the other extreme, and 
babying their minds until it becomes not unusual to 
find young people. of fourteen or fifteen who feel 
unable to read anything but a story book, and an easy 
one at that. Again, limited and inferior knowledge 
is usually considered enough to address children from. 
This writer has kept herself informed as to Bibli- 
cal criticism and historic and scientific investigation, 
not, we judge, in popular rehashes and sectarian argu- 
ments, but from standard authorities, before trying to 
tell children about these things. T’o use her own illus- 
tration again, careful people do not believe a piano 
teacher can be too perfect an expert to train the first 
movements of the little fingers, and there are not. very 
many now who think almost any girl knows enough 
of thepianoto ‘‘start achild; but theyarenotas wise 
about the mind as the fingers. It is so rare to finda 
person or a book conspicuously nght-minded on this 
matter, that we have been tempted into dwelling 
longer on Great Thoughts for Little. Thinkers than 
our space really warrants. 


Briefer Notice. 


Editors will be inclined to speak favorably of 
Eleanor book, for Authors, de- 
1 Information for -\uthors. Pub- 


lished by the author: Brooklvn. 


iy Eleanor Nirk. 
1588, 
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cause it is well adapted to remove fromthe minds of 
young writers many unfounded notions that are apt 
to find lodgment there ; for instance, that there is a 
close corporation of writers inclined to mgnopolize 
the loaves and fishes to the exclusion of young*espir- 
ants. The young writer suspects on receiving: his 
‘not available,” that his Ms. has not been read, or 
if read, then with the green eye of jealousy ; whereas 
the fact is that a young writer with something new 
to say and ability to say it is welcomed to the sanc- ~ 
tum with open arms. Metaphorically, that is, for of 
course the editor prefers to receive Ms. by mail 
rather than from the trembling hand of the literary 
novice. The book gives good practical advice on 
many points that are often overlooked, and will help 
young writers ; though it. does not. conceal the fact 
strongly apparent to every editor that the literary 
market is overstocked in almost every department, so 
that only high quality can command acceptance and 
pay. 

Professor Thom’s book of Shakespeare and Chaucer 
Exvaminations* shows to what proficiency excep- 
tionally bright girls-can be brought ina critical 
knowledge of masterpieces. ‘These examinations are 
very difficult, and the answers given, while showing 
the result of cram very evidently, are none the less 
written in a manner that showsmuch original thought. 
The cuestions and answers of actual examinations 
make up the larger part of the book, but there are 
notes on class room study of Shakespeare that teach- 
ers will tind valuable. 

2Shakespeare and: Chaucer Examinations. By Wil- 
ham Vaylor Thom. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1888. 
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BEAUTIFUL for situation is CH1ICco VECINO, 
the most charming spot in Upper California 
for the making of beautiful, happy homes. 
Nature has been lavish in her endowments, 
furnishing the foundation for immeasurable 
improvement, and only the intelligent direct- 
ing hand of man, with energy applied, is 
needed thoroughly to emparadise the spot. 
Possessing a rich, sandy loam soil from twelve 
to fifteen feet in depth, under which perco- 
lates subterranean streams of water diffusing 


moisture the summer through, it 1s only ne- 


cessary to plant, cultivate, and reap your 
reward, for Nature will do the rest. 

In Chico Vecino as in other parts of the 
famous Rancho Chico, of which it is a part, 
trees, plants, shrubs, grasses, grains, etc., 
of almost every kind and clime, may be 
brought to comparative perfection. ‘The 
crowth of fruit trees is remarkable, limbs 
from four to six feet growing in a single sea- 
son ; and it is a regular thing for peach and 
apricot trees to come into bearing at three 


years of age, or two years from planting. 
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Chico 


Other trees of slower growth are proportion- 


ately early in coming into bearing, and the 
investor in orchards and vineyards has but 
a short time to await results. | 
But other conditions besides richness and 
depth of soil are necessary for the successful 
growth of vegetation of al! kinds, and to 


insure comfort to those who are 


** Seeking after that sweet golden clime, 


Where December is as pleasant as May,” 


principal among which is climate.¢ Chico 
Vecino is favored in that regard, being en- 
tirely exempt from extremes, there being no 
very cold weather in winter, nor very warm 
weather in summer. 

The temperature of the section in which 
Chico Vecino is located compares most fav- 
orably with celebrated resorts in the old 
world having a world-wide reputation. for 
mildness of climate, as will be seen by the 


tollowing table taken from published reports : 


8... 00.05 40.07 45.00 
Madri 58.03 45.02 43.02 
Jerusalem 1).00 47.04 
Marseilles 58.03 40.02 43.02 
Chico Vecino. O2.40 5.1.0 $2 26 


The reader will observe from these figures 
that Chico Vecino has a higher mean tem- 
perature for the coldest months of the year, 


han any other eity on the list, except Algiers. 


in California, or any other State, 


Vecino. 


Where the same climatic conditions prevail, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the same 
products may be raised, hence we claim that 
in Chico Vecino can be raised all the fruits 
that have for centuries been produced in the 


Indeed, 


above named favored localities. 


date goodly sight to see 


What Ieaven hath done for this delicious land 


As has. been implied in the foregoing de- 
scription, Chico Vecino has been designed for 
suburban homes and small fruit farms, and 
has been laid out accordingly. The entire 
tract embraces something over one thousand 
acres, a small portion of which. has been laid 
out in building lots go by 200 feet, which 
gives ample room for all necessary buildings, 


a few fruit trees, etc. ; and the balance has 


- been dividedinto twenty-acre blocks, with five- 


acre subdivisions. 

Broad streets and avenues surround the 
blocks, so that each five-acre purchaser has 
full access to his land, and freedom of view. 
It has been demonstrated beyond question 
that fruit farming in small tracts in California 
has been, and, there can be no doubt, wil! 
continue to be profitable ; and to those who 
are looking for a place to put the matter to 
a test, to build themselves homes that in a 
few years will become their pride, we venture 
to assert that Chico Vecino possesses more 
and greater advantages than any other spot 
This is no 
idle boast, but can be verified by. actual 
experience and comparison with homes im. 


mediately adjoining Chico Vecino, which 
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CHICO VECINO. 


sive unimpeachable evidence of the wealth 
f the soil and its productions. 
But, in seeking a spot to build permanent 


homes, the prudent and thoughtful husband- 


man will also look carefully into the social, 


moral and educational advantages to be pre- 


sented, and in this respect CHiIco VECINO 


nas nosuperiors, any equals, —in the State. 


situated as it is, suburban to the beautiful 


city of Chico, Butte County, it partakes of 


‘he many advantages that that place posses- 


es. Beautifully situated on the Rio Chico, 


clear, rapid-flowing stream, and embow- 


ered in majestic trees, gardens of flowers, 


and filed with happy, contented people, 


Chico has been rightly termed, ‘“ The Queen 
City of the North,” where 


** Tlealth and plenty cheer the laboring swain, 
Where earliest Spring her smiling visit paid, 


And parting Summer's lingering blooms delayed.” 


Chico with its environs has a population 
of six thousand, principally American ; and 
agriculture, horticulture, commerce and man- 
ufacturing form the chief elements of its life. 
The municipality is under a regular town gov- 
ernment, which with all its adjuncts are at 
the command of the people. It has gas and 


electric lights, and water works upon the 
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Chico Vecino. 


Holly system, andan excellent firedepartment 
with steamers and independent hose com- 
panies. Seven churches, representing as many 
denominations, adorn the city and invite to 
worship, and their pastors exercise a fostering 
care over the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the community. Two large and elegant pub- 
lic school buildings rear their intellectual 


domes toward the sky, which, with five private 


‘academies and a State Normal School now 


in process of construction, form acoterie of ed- 
ucational institutions of which much larger and 
more metropolitan cities might well be proud. 

Chico and CHIco VECINO are convenient 
of access from all parts of the State, and Ore- 
gon and Washington Territory, being situated 
on the California and Oregon railroad (over- 
land route), only ninety-six miles from Sacra 
mento, the capital of the State, and one hun- 
dred and eighty-six miles from San Francisco, 
the great metropolis of the Golden West. Six 
hours’ travel by rail will carry one to the lat- 


ter place, and only thirty hours are required 


to reach Portland, Oregon, over one of the 
most picturesque routes on the Pacific Slope. 

Good wagon roads reach out in all direc- 
tions into mountain and valley, and only six 
miles distant flows the broad and deep Sac- 
ramento River, from its source to this point, 
and for miles below, free from the debris in- 
cident to mining, which has ruined so many 
of our beautiful streams. All these means of 
intercourse bring us into intimate relations 
with other parts of our own State, the east, 
north, and south, and furnish us with the 
best of facilities for marketing the products 
of our soil and factories. | 

‘So it wil® be seen that CHICO VECINO Is, 
as we have claimed, one spot in a thousand, 
and lest the reader should be skeptical and 
think we have drawn an ideal picture, we 
invite you to 

‘Come, view the whole scene, 
With critic judgment scan ; 
And then deny it merit — 


If you can.” 


Or for further particulars, maps, etc., address 


CAMPER & COSTAR, Agents, 


CHICO, BUTTE COUNTY, CAL. 
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Writing, Wrapping, Toilet, 


Branch Offices : 
NEW YORK, 


§ 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Anti-Rust,’”’ and Medicated Papers 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, ALBANY, N. 


LONDON, 


British Patent Perfor- 


CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 


ated Paper Co., 
Limited, 
Banper Street, 


=f 


St. Lukes, E. C. 


MANILLA, WHITE, 
AND COLORED 


Wrapping 


Papers, 


IN ROLLS. 
SIZES 


AND— 


HEIGHTS. 


PRICE REDUCED 


50% 
This Fixture Heavily Plated 


—AND— 


Four Thousand-Sheet Rolls 


BEST STANDARD BRAND, 
(NOT MEDICATED) 
DELIVERED FREE 
Anywhere in the United States 


ON RECEIPT OF 


ONE DOLLAR. 


ANTI-RUST 


rapping, Paper 


—FOR— 


BRIGHT GOODS. 
PERFECT PROTECTION 


AGAINST 
IN SUR Y 
FROM 
DAMPNESS, 


OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


sufferers from Hemorrhoids has proved a most successful vehicle for emollient and astringent remedies, 
Without which the advice and remedies of the 


securing for ehronic Cases that regular, persistent treatment, 


relieve, 


affording a means 
aublest physiciins 


his paper, heavily charged with ointment approved by the profession, offers a,method of treatment free from the ineon- 
The itching type of the disease quickly yields to its influence, 


lence and annovance attending the use of other remedies. 


‘Ve submit a few extracts from ‘the many Ie atters we receive as to ‘the value of our Medicated Paper, 
The originals may be seen at our office. 


‘ 41 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
P. W. PAPER Co. 
GENTLEMEN :—Your Medicated Toilet Paper is useful in the 
reatment of Anad diseases, allaving to a great exte nt the in- 
nse itching, is a re ried easily applied, and a trial-is con- 
neing of its merits. .M. JOHNSON, M.D., July 1, 1885. 
NEW HAVEN, Feb. 1, 
It isa decided pleasure to find an advertised. article posse 
sreal merit. Denclose $1 for a further supply. 
NEW YorK. April 9, 
A PHYSICIAN.—Lam mueh pleased with your sample 
f ated Paper. Please send: me eight packages and 
cet ease for 81 
May 17. 1886. 
atid I en- 


NEWBURGH., 
My physician recommends your. Medicated Paper, 
se $l for eight packets with pocket cise 
Your Medicated Paper has been used with most gratifving 
sult. It-is a splendid: remedy, and has my unqualitie en- 
rsement. Please send two 1000-Sheet rolls. 
LIsRon, D..T.; April 30. 1886. 
Your Medicated Paper is a bonanza in te ‘family; has re- 
ved two cases of long standing. I enclose $1 for two rolls. 


NORRISTOWN, PA., DEC..15, 1886. 
P. W. PAPER Co. 

(7 ENTLEMEN :—Having recommended vour Medieated Paper 
a of my patients suffering with Hemorrhoids, [tind 
of great benefit. in preventing the intense: itching, and in 
cases has made a permanent cure, 


Packet, 


Prie e per Roll of 1,000 Sheets, secure rely wra pped in Tin Foil, 


vht Packets and Neat Pocket Case, 
Iwo 1,000-Sheet Rolls, and Nickel Fixture, 


Delivered Free, anywhere in the United States, on receipt of price. 


ALBANY PERFORATED WRAPPING PAPER CO., 


NEW HARTFORD, Iowa, Aug. 11, 1887. 
We cannot do without your Medicated Paper. Send. two 
dollars’ worth at once. 
“TSBURGH, Aug. 7, 1887. 


I enclose Postal Note sie fons rolls Movie ated P aper, the 
best:remedy we have ever 
‘'USTON, Towa, Aug. 3, 1887. 
Thave tried vour Medicated P abe r, find it good, and enclose 
one dollar for further me ply. 
ARECLE, PINAL -€0O., 
Please send me 
Paper. 


Arizona, June 14, 1887. 
ten rolis of vour most excelent. Medicated 


| (F;RETNA, TOWA, Aue. 1, 1887. 
I have suffered for vears, until relieved by vour Medicated 
Paper. Enclosed tind dollars for mniore of it. 


UNIVERSITY. Miss., July 8, 1887. 
I have had great benefi» from vour Medicated Paper, and 
enelose Postal Note for another roll, 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 15; 1887. 
Lenclose one dollar, for which please send me pocket pack- 
ages of your most excellent Medicated Paper. 


DEMOPOLIS, ALA. 
T tind your Medic ated Paper better than any I have ever used. 
Send me one dotlar’s worth in sinall packages, as I carry it 
with me... 
DENVER, COL., April 19, 1887. 
T have found your Medieated Paper eee rior to any Lever 
saw, and enclose one dollar for more of it 


$0.10 

0.50 

- - 1.00 

Address, 


ALBANY, NEW YORK. 
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